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DEDICATION. 



THIS HISTORY OF MELTHAM, 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHUBCH ERECTED 

IN THE YILLAOS IN THE YEAB 1651, 

AND OF THE EXISTING EDIFICE BUILT IN 1786, 

TOGETHER WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE 

VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, DURING 

THE LAST AND PRESENT CENTURIES, IN THE TOWNSHIP, 

IS DEDICATED TO ITS INHABITANTS, 

BY 

THEIR FRIEND AND PASTOR, 

JOSEPH HUGHJES. 



[THS ABOVE DEDICATION WAS WRITTEN BT THE AUTHOR IN DECEMBER,] 

1851. 



PKEFACE. 



Ih layingftiiiavBiitMy and DescnptioB of Meltibam befocaiiia 
pnl>lio, it ia^iBcnmaayUy steto that tho wnk wm oommencad m 
th«r wBtdib. of. DeoBfldber^ 1851» and proceeded with at Taxionft 
ioifearvab dazing i^twaids of ten yeank After many nnavoidablft. 
d^lagFB) it ia now «ampleted» and ofiGnred to those who are interested 
in the annals and prosperity of the Ghapelry, in the hope thi^ it 
may prove to them an acceptahle memorial of their late Pastor. 

The design of the author in collecting materials for this work, 
was to furnish the inhabitants with reliable information 
respecting their Township — ^honoured, not only as the birth-place 
of the celebrated Abraham Woedhead» but also, as the only 
district in Yorkshire, in which an. Epjiscc^l Chapel was built 
and consecrated) during the CommoaweaUh. These facts, with 
many others which are introduced^ have been derived, either from 
old documents extant in manuscript, or from personal inquiries 
repeatedly instituted among the aged members of the old fiBunilies 
in the neighbourhood. Since the author's decease, much addi- 
tional matter from both these sources, has been added by the 



VllL 

editor, for which, cordial thanks are now tendered to those kind 
Mends, too numerous to be individually named, who courteously 
supplied it, either orally or in writing. 

In this pre£GU^ to the work, planned and partly written by the 
author, and now completed from his papers, and other documents, 
it is not too much to state that his attachment to Meltham and 
its inhabitants, and the deep interest which he felt in their 
prosperity and happiness, ended only with his life. The following 
lines engraved on his tombstone, in the new burial ground, 
convey a true portraiture of him in the exercise of his pastoral 
office among them. 

Sacred 

to the Memory of 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH HUGHES, 

for Twenty-five years Incumbent of 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Meltham. 

A fiuthfnl shepherd of the flock 

committed to his charge. 

He was bom on Sunday, the drd of April, 1808, 

and died on Sunday, the 8th of November, 1863. 

** Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord." 

Heb. xn. 14. 

C. H. 

Meltham^ December, 1866. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTION — THE OEIGIN OP THE NAME OF MELTHAM — 
PHYSICAL TRACES OF THE CELTIC, SOMAN, AND SAXON ERAS 
REMAINING IN THE DISTRICT, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
NORMAN RULE. 

(^ S the object of the following pages is to supply all 
j^^ the information which has been collected fix)ni various 
sources, and at different times, respecting the village of 
Meltham, and the district immediately surrounding it^ the 
probable derivation of its name is. the first thiog that claims* 
attention. On this point a difference of opinion exists among 
etymologists ; some contending that^ like the names of several 
villages in the neighbourhood of Leeds, corresponding ones to 
which are to be found in Germany — a proof that they were 
imported by the Saxon invaders — that of Meltham has been 
derived probably from ,the same source, and that its counter- 
part may still exist in the Germau. fatherland;* while others, 
and by far the greater number, refer it to a Eoman origin, and 
maintain that it is either a contraction of Mditton signifying 
a place where beehives stand, or a corruption of Mel-tun^ that 
is, the Honey Hamlet In support of this, they assert, that 
from time immemorial, beehives were brought from all parts 

* In fiiYonr of this opinion it may be observed that the name of Meltham, 
as now written, is fonnd in the Domesday Survey. 
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of the country, daring what was termed the heathing time- 
that iBf when the heather was in hloom — and placed in long 
rows upon, the moors lying all round the village.* The 
uniyersaliiy of this custom has heen handed down firom father to 
son ; and its existence, even after the enclosure of extensive 
portions of the moors in 1817, is still fresh in the memory of 
many of the inhahitants. There is no douht that the heather 
is almost indigenous to hog soU, and its flower very attractive 
to the bee, and that it yields more honey than ahnoet any 
other to that laborious insect The immense quantities of fir 
and oak wood, more particularly the former, dug out of the 
moors surrounding Meltham, give abundant proof that at 
some period, the date of which is unascertainable, extensive 
forests of these trees must have covered the hills, that they 
eventually yielded to the destroying hand of time, and falling 
where they once grew, sank into the soft ground, and were 
in the course of ages buried deep beneath the vegetable 
matter constantly accumulating over them. This fir wood, 
afterwards dug up out of the moors in hundreds of cart-loads, 
was used as torches by the cottagers within the last seventy 
years. They cut it into long splinters, and made it serve for 
candles. The bituminous matter contained in it^ gave out a 
strong bright flame, which had the twofold virtue of diffusing 
heat as well as light throughout their dwelUngs. A curious 
tradition is extant among some of the older inhabitants of the 
village, respecting certain strange wild beings, probably 
outlaws, who once skulked in these woods, and for a time 

* Beehives, as they are now made, were, of course, the production of a 
muoh later date than that at which the name of Meltham was given to 
the village. At the time of the Boman occupation of the Island, they 
were nsuaUy confltmcted of the hollow bark of trees, joined firmly together, 
as well as of the flexible rods of willows. Bees were found to lodge also 
in hollow rocks, in the cavities of decayed trees, and even in ceUs dug 
nnder ground. The district around Meltham appears to have been well 
suited to the wants and habits of the bee. 
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managed to subsist on sucli roots as they found in thenu These 
miserable creatures, irom the colour of their skin^ received 
the name of " Eedshanks,"* but nothing is known as to the 
period of their existence^ or the cause of their exclusion from 
civiliEed society. The aspect now presented by the moors is 
that of high, bare, flat-topped hills, and underlying tracts of 
broken ground, occasionally interspersed with huge masses of 
grey stone, the surface coyered with heather of two kinds, as 
also with the bilberry plant, which seems, like the heath, 
indigenous to the soil, and the berry of which may be con- 
sidered the fruit of the country. On the high moors vast 
numbers of red grouse are found, while on the plains below, 
the larks are so numerous that their notes not unfrequently 
form a chorus of song. The blackbird and thrush also 
abound in the neighbourhood. 

Into the Botanical history of the district it is not necessary 
to enter, but, in passing, it may be remarked, that the whin- 
hush, fern, harebell, and ground cistus, are common, and that 
a great variety of beautiful mosses are to be observed on the 
moors. The soil is particularly favourable to the growth of 
the holly and the yew, while the oak most frequently forms 
the undergrowth of those sheltered parts where wood is found, 
and which it is to be hoped the axe of the woodman may 
yet spare. 

A vein of small coal runs through some part of the 
a4Joining hills, from which the several brooks, with their 
respective tributaries, which water the township, flow down 
towards Meltham Mills, and, after merging into one stream 
and taking a north-easterly direction, run into the river 
Holme at Steps Mill, below Honley. 

« A Highlander infch bnskinB and red-deer-sMn with the hair outwards. 
— 8upp. to Imp, Diet. 
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S^t Ctlttc vmi $imtHn firas. 

It is to be regretted that the district immediately sur- 
rounding Meltham, as well as the tract of moors lying near 
Crosland, have never yet been properly explored by antiquaries. 
In similar situations in other parts of the kingdom, a rich 
harvest of discoveries has rewarded the researches of archaeo- 
logists, and famished conclusive evidence of the occupation 
of those vast tracts of moorland by our Celtic forefathers. 

In some localities numerous small barrows or demolished 
kistvaens have been discovered, and « in others, circles of 
stones, and traces of ancient British encampments. Dr. 
Walker, a learned antiquary, affirms, that he has himself 
seen the remains of a kistvaen not far from Blackmoor 
Foot One remarkable and most interesting relic of 
Celtic times was to be seen about forty years ago, on 
a part of the moor called Brow Grains, lying between West 
Nab and Deer HiU. This Druidical stone,* for such it 
unquestionably was, familiarly termed a "Eocking Stone," 
lyas destroyed in the year 1827 or 1828 ; but its existence on 
the moors at that time furnishes an undeniable proof of their 
previous possession by the ancient Celts. Future researches 
will show whether the speculations of antiquarians on these 
topics are not borne out by the facts to be deduced fix)m 
them, and probably the rising generation of archaeologists, now 
labouring in a work of so much interest^ may succeed in 
bringing to light important remains, illustrative of the 
manners and customs of the early Britons, once occupants of the 

* The demolition of this interesting memorial of a bygone age, spared 
by the hand of time for so many hundred years, was effected by the hand 
of man, on a Whit-Monday morning, near forty years ago. Some half-a- 
dozen masons planned and executed the work of destruction for a frolic. 
They first endeavoured to accomplish it by blasting with gunpowder, and 
on the failure of this they fetched tools from Deer Hill, with which they 
drilled a hole, and then wedged it, when the stone fell with a tremendous 
crash, hardly allowing the man on its summit, who was driving in the 
wedge, to escape without irgury. 
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Tomantic country lying in the immediate vicinage of Meltham. 
The flint weapon found on the breaking up of the moor 
above Wilshaw by James Eedfeam, and now in the possession 
of the historian of "Kirkburton and the Graveship of Hohne," 
adds another to the proofs abready given of the residence of 
the Celts in this district While the remains of a Eoman 
encampment* below West Nab, on the property of Uriah 
TLoker, Esq., in which querns or hand-mills for grinding com 
were found, give indisputable evidence that the Eomans 
were at one time living in close contiguity to the village. 

But to descend to later times. From this periodt until 
1080, in which the Domesday Survey was commenced, 
there is not a single historical record to aid the inquirer in 
his researches respecting this district From that document^ 
however, it appears, that in Edward the Confessor's reign. 
Cola and Suuen, or Swayn, had four carucates of land in 
Meltham and Haneleia — Honley — subject to guildage, or an 
annual tax imposed in the time of king Ethebed IL^ 
991, on every hide of arable land in the kingdom. It is 
added, Ilbert has it and it is waste. Its value in King 
Edward's time was forty shillings, a considerable sum 
at that period. 

The next piece of information furnished by the Domesday 

* Of this the £DUomiig interesting notice is taken from Mr. Morehouse's 
"History of Eirkbnrton '' : — **In the adjoimng township of Meltham, are 
the remains of a Roman encampment, on the moor below West Nab, a 
short distance to the left of the road which leads thence to the village, 
and in the property of Mr. Uriah Tinker, of Bent Honse, forming nearly 
a square of aboat four chains. When I Tisited the place abont twenty 
years since, in company with the owner and other friends, the whole was 
very distinct and perfect. This piece of ground has since been brought 
into cultiyation, yet the trenches are stiU visible. This encampment 
would have appeaiied only to have been made to supply some temporary 
emergency." — P. 9. 

•f The Boman, which lasted from B.O. 55 to A.D. 4AS,—'Hume't 
Hiitory of England, 
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Beooid IB the disposseesion of the two joint Saxon thanes,* and 
the substitation of Ilbert de liusy, the Nonnan lord, in their 
stead. Of one of these individnala, Cola, no farther mention 
is made^ and his fiEtte is not known, but not so that of Swayn. 
In some instances where the Saxon thanes had possessed 
lands before the Gonqnesl^ they continued to hold the same 
ttflerwards of a Norman lord or baron, as tenant in capites and 
in others^ after being depriyed of large estates in one place, 
had still larger bestowed on them elsewhera This was the 
case with Swayn, one of the joint Saxon thanes of Meltham 
and Haneleia already named. From what can be collected 
after examining the names of the Saxons dispossessed of their 
manors by Ilbert de Lacy, as well as of those who had been 
removed to other manors^ it would seem that this powerful 
Norman lord had already decided on the erection of Pontefract 
Castle,t and observing that the round hill above Almondbury 
was also a desirable site for another of his strongholds, had 
resolved to plant a castle there, and regulated his measures 
accordingly. Meltham was not the only place of which Swayn 
was deprived ; for the manor of Almondbury itself, part of 
which was in his hands, was given to another ; and yet this 
could hardly have arisen from any bias unfavourable to 
Swayn, as he was still allowed to retain possession of a 
considerable number of manors elsewhere. 

InLeland's "Itinerary'' it is stated that Alric,J or Aluric, a 
Saxon, the father of Swayn, possessed the Castle of Eirkby, or 

* The persons now eaHed JjcacAa of the Manor, were, during the Saxon 
rale, termed Thanes. This designation was changed hy the Nonnans 
into Barons. — See Appendix, Note A, 

f As this castle is elsewhere said to have heen hnilt hy a Saxon lord, 
it is supposed that Ilbert de Lacy only decided on strengthening or 
rebuilding it. 

{ This Alric was the son of Richard Aschenald, a Saxon thane. 
Oamden states ** that one Aske was the first Saxon proprietor of Pontefiract, 
and that it descended by dne snccessioQ to one Alric, or Aluric, from 
whom William the Ooaqneror took it." 
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Ponte&acty before the Conquest, which being a place of strength 
fit to protect the northern parts, William gave to Ilbert de Lacy. 

It is not improbable that as Swayn was ihe son of Alric, 
the crafby I^orman might deem it impolitic to confide the 
keeping of two of the strongest positions in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire to him and his fiather ; yet both these Saicon 
nobles continued to hold vast estates under Ilbert at the time 
of the general Survey, of which some of their descendants 
possessed parts as heirs general for many ages after the 
Conquest — the family of the Askes existing in the county 
till the time of Charles L 

Not many years after Pontefract Castle was built, or more 
properly rebuilt or strengthened, by Ilbert de Lacy, Almond- 
bury Castle was erected by King Stephen, who took possession 
of the throne in 1135^ and was granted by him to Henry de 
Lacy. From this period a great part of the parish of 
Almondbury was under feudal bondage of the most rigorous 
description.* 

In the reignt of Edward II, Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of 
Lancaster, was returned Lord of Huddersfield, Holme, Mel- 
thamy and Almondbury. This powerM nobleman, the first 
prince of the blood, and one of the most potent barons in 
England, was beheaded in 1322, at his own castle at Ponte- 
fract His death involved many others in the same fate, and 
the estates of all those suffering with him were confiscated- 
Among others, Eichard Waleys, the Lord of Honley barely 
escaped with his lifa A bond was entered into under the 
seal of this nobleman. Lord of Honley, by which he acknow- 
ledges, that having adhered to the great men in rebellion 
against his sovereign, he had submitted himself to the king's 
will, and that the king, out of his graciousness had accepted 

* Proofs of this may be found in the Inquisitions taken in succeeding 
centaries. Sir William Beaumont gaye lands in North Orosland and 
Meltham to his son Robert in the time of Edward I. 

•f- A period extending from 1307 to 1327. 
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a ransom for his lif e, lands, and tenement& In retam for U ' 
great mercy and beneficence, the said Eichard Waleys, of xL^ 
own free will, and without any coercion, hath made oath that 
he will henceforth he a foithfal and obedient subject, and 
defond the king against all men, and maintain his emprises 
to the death ; that he will not enter into any alliance or con- 
federacy agamst the king, his crown and dignity. If he make 
default in any of the forementioned points, the king may 
imprison him at his will ; and he submits to a fine of 2,000 
marks to saye his life.* 

The next historical notice of Meltham is found in the 
Inquisition relating to Almondbury in the reign of Edward 
ni, which lasted fifty years, from 1327 to 1377. In that 
document two tenants from Meltham are named as paying 
rent to the Lord of Almondbury. And again in the Inquisi- 
tion made in the twenty-sixth year of Elizabeth, 1584, it is 
recorded that " John Beaumont^ of Meltham, holdeth certain 
lands and tenements within the said manor of Meltham by 
copy of court roll of her majesty as of the said manor of 
Almondbury." This gentleman's descendants continued to 
reside, and held considerable landed property in Meltham for 
many succeeding generations, as will be seen in a subsequent 
notice of them. The same feudal law, which in Elizabeth's 
reign connected Meltham with Almondbury, still continued 
in force during that of James L, from 1603 to 1625 j nor are 
there grounds for believing that it had undergone any par- 
ticular change in the time of his unfortunate son, Charles L 
The archseological and historical account of the dislirict given 
in this chapter furnishes a brief outline, or a sort of bird's-eye- 
view, of its existence and condition, for little less than two 
thousand years, beginning with the Druidical epoch, before 
Christ, and including the Eoman, Saxon, and Norman, as 
well as what may be termed the Tudor period. 
• Rot. Fin. Ed; II., M. 23. 



CHAPTER II. 

THB VILLAOE OF HELTHAM IN 1649 — THE FIBST OHUBCH IK 

IT THB BUILDING OP THB CHAPEL IN 1660 — ITS CONSBCEA- 

TION BY BISHOP TILSON IN 1651 — THE YABIOUS BEQUESTS 
MADE TO IT — ^DOCUMENTS CONNEOTEl) WITH THEM — ^AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE BUSH-CABT. 

^f'Sfi occasion* of adding a new burial ground to a churcli 
^Sy for the interment of the dead, and the necessity for it, 
together TTith the public observance and commemoration of 
the second hundredth year of the erection of that church, is 
an event calculated to awaken many and solemn reflections in 
the mind, and to recall the memory of years gone by. The 
design of the writer of this narrative is to give a simpld 
detailed account of circumstances and events connected with 
Meltham, and to rescue from the devouring grasp of time 
some of those traditionary and interesting particulars which^ 
form the frequent topic of conversation among the aged people 
of the district The writer of this sketch is strongly impressed 
with the propriety of putting on record such particulars, as 
in a few years these ancient chroniclers of past occurrences 
will, in all human probability, have disappeared. It is not a 
fortnight since he visited the house of an old parishioner and 
made seyeral inquiries respecting the erection of the second 
church in Meltham. In less than a week after, the old mant 

* This was written iu 1851. 

f Thomas Watson, the first person buried in the new cemetery. 
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was numbeTed among the dead, and this day, December 
the 2nd, 1851, the minister was ccJled on to perform the 
solemn office of committing his body to the ground, " earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust^'' in the new burial 
ground, as the forerunner of the many that shall there rest 
until the morning of the Eesurrection. 

Whether Meltham possessed a church during the Saxon 
and Norman eras, is not known, though every village at the 
time of the conquest is believed to have had some building 
of the kind. Spelman, who was not in the habit of making 
rash or exaggerated assertions, states, that at the time of the 
Domesday Survey* there were no fewer than 45,011 parish 
churches within the kingdom, whereas the number actually 
noticed in the Survey does not much exceed 1,700. The 
only reason that can be adduced for the extraordinary dis- 
crepancy in these statements is, that Spelman in his estimate 
included every one of the churches to be found in the kingdom 
oi England, of which only a mere fractional portion is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, the precept which directed the 
formation of that Survey having laid no injunction on the 
jurors to make any return of churches. 

The fourfold distinction of churches, specified in the 3rd 
Law of Canute, A.D. 1033, seems to import that these sacred 

* This work, begun in the year 1080, took six years to complete. Sir 
Henry Spelman considers it the most ancient and yenerable monnment 
of Great Britain. The reason assigned by some writers for the compilation 
of Domesday Book was, that every man should know his own right and 
possessions, and not be tempted to usurp what belonged to others. The 
name is said to have been derived from its definite and onqnestionable 
authority, from which, as from the final sentence to be pronounced at 
** Domesday," or the " Day of Judgment,'* there could be no appeal. 
Alfred the Great had finished a like Survey of the kingdom in his time, 
which was long kept at Winchester, and probably served as a model to 
William in his undertaking. — £[ume*8 Hittory ofEngkmd. 
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edifices in liis time might altogether amoimt to a large num- 
ber, and it is manifest that dnring the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, from 1042-3 to 1066, there mnst have been a very 
great increase of what were strictly denominated Parish 
Churches, it being asserted in one of the laws ascribed to 
that king, that in many places there were three or fonr 
chnrches, wheVe in former times there was but one ; and i^ 
as is commonly reported, thirty-six churches were destroyed 
by the Conqueror in order to enlarge the New Forest in 
Hampshire^ this is an argument that they could not possibly 
be so few in number as the Domesday Survey would imply. 
An article published not very long since in the ** Gentleman's 
Magazine," gives the names of a great many churches certainly 
in existence at the date of the Domesday Survey, not one of 
which was recognised in that ancient record; and it is a 
curious faci^ as observed by Sir Henry Ellis in his Greneral 
Introduction to it^ that only one church can be found in the 
return for Cambridgeshire, and not one in Lancashire^ 
Cornwall, or even Middlesex, the seat of the Metropolis. 

It appears that the jurors in some counties drew up their 
valuations in a very different manner to that of others. Some 
returned, as in the Norfolk and Exeter Domesday, the num- 
ber of sheep and cattle. Others, as in the iostances above 
named, entirely omitted the churches. And it is observable 
that out of the tweniy-nine places with the prefix '^ church," 
four only are mentioned as having one at alL Hitherto it 
has been thought by some, that neither at Almondbury nor 
Huddersfield was there a church at the time of the Domesday 
Survey. But if the testimony of Sir Henry Spelman is to be 
relied on, who grounds his statements upon those made in 
Sprotf s ** Chronicles," written about the year 1274, surely 
such must have been included in the vast number, above 
forty-five thousand, said at that period to exist within the 
compass of the Island. 
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What description of churches these were, is not stated, 
but great numbers, probably, by far the greatest, were of wood, 
rude in structure and liable to decay. When such facts as 
these are taken into account, it can hardly be thought possible 
that the mother churches of three parishes so extensive as 
those of Almondbury, Huddersfield, and Halifax, did not 
form a part of the yast arr^^y said to be in existence at the 
time of the Conquest But this is a question which cannot 
easily be decided ; it must therefore be left an open ona 

«t« *wttion ai tlgt (tfrapel m 1650-51. 

Little is known of the social condition of the village 
previous to the erection of its church in 1650-51, during the 
time of the CommonwealtlL The population at that period 
could not have been more than about two hundred persons, 
for the Eegister of the chapel during the ten years extending 
from 1669 to 1678 inclusive, gives an average of only ten 
baptisms, seven fanerals, and little more than one marriage a 
.year — ^namely, thirteen marriages in the ten years. 

It is probable that some of the inhabitants, from ancient 
custom and association, would have still resorted to Almond- 
bury for the rights and privileges of the church, yet, judging 
from the number of those whose names appear in the Eegister 
as having come to Meltham from the surrounding townships 
for similar purposes, the foregoing average may be considered 
as a tolerably correct estimate of the statistics of the township 
at that time. 

The earliest intimation on record of the intended erection 
of a church to meet the spiritual wants of the village and 
neighbourhood is a paragraph in the will of William Wood- 
head, a native of Meltham, bearing date the first day of 
November, 1649, the year in which Charles L was beheaded. 
Amongst other things the testator willed and directed, ''that 
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John Waterhouse, his brother-in-law, should, out of the rents 
and profits of property in Saddleworth, pay towards the 
maintenance of a minister to preach the word of God at 
Meltham, if there should be a chapel there erected, the yearly 
sum of forty shillings j " and immediately after this " some 
of the chief inhabitants of Meltham expended considerable 
sums of money in erecting a chapeL" This building was 
completed in the year 1651. 

Some of the descendants of William Woodhead state that 
th«) active and prominent part he took in promoting the 
paction of a church in the village of Meltham, was in con- 
sideration of the growing age and infirmities of his mother, 
who was no longer able to go so fsur as Honley Chapel,* the 
place of worship in her time nearest to Meltham. The foot-road 
across Harden Clough, which was then generally used by 
those living at lioydt in going to Honley Chapel, still retains 
the name of *' Chapel-gate ; " and it was in traversing this 
wild path on the Sabbath Day that the old lady, Mrs. Martha 
Woodhead, the mother of William Woodhead, was occasionally 
pelted with sods by the idle and mischievous lads of those 
days ; at least there is a family tradition to that effect, and 
also another testifying to the worthy old lady's steadfast 
abhorrence of popery, the introduction of which was then 
indeed rendered not altogether improbable, as a swarm of 
Jesuits from France and Italy had come over into the kingdom, 

* Honley Chapel is of mnch older date than that of Meltham, for a 
{acnJajf granting permission to build a Chapel of Ease at Honley, was 
obtained in the eighteenth year of the reign of Henry YII., 1508, and 
doubtless the erection of it took place shortly afterwards. In a document 
in the handwriting of the late Hey. Charles Drawbridge, Incumbent of 
Honley, and now in the possession of Mr. Hirst, the Churchwarden of that 
place, it is stated that the first church was erected in 1507, and probably 
enlarged about 1630. The present building is the third church at Honley. 
The earliest minister, of whom Mr. Morehouse has been able to find any 
record, was there in or about the year 1570. 

f The Woodheads of that day, and of seyeral succeeding generations, 
resided on their property at Soyd. 
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and were insmnatiiig themselves into every part of the 
conntry. These had followed Henrietta Maria into England 
on her marriage with Charles L, and were known to be using 
the most strenuous efforts to re-establish the Boman Catholic 
religion in the Island. Of this, Mrs. Martha Woodhead was 
quite aware, and is reported to have said that^ much as she 
rejoiced to see a chapel erected in the village of Meltham, 
she would rather have it burnt to the ground than that it 
should fall into the hands of the Papists. 

William Woodhead made his will in 1649, and died a 
bachelor soon afterwards. He was the youngest of four sons. 
His brothers were called John,* Charles, and James. It 
appears that John and Charles lived at Thomhill, while 
James resided on his property at Meltham. 

To William Woodhead was given as his portion the Dob- 
cross property in Saddleworth, and out of that he piously 
assigned a certain part towards promoting the worship of 
Almighty God in his native village. 

By this praiseworthy act of his, others among his kinsfolk 

and neighbours were afterwards "provoked unto love and to 

good works." In the year 1661, auother benefactor was 

added to the newly erected chapel, as it was then called, 

namely — John Waterhouse, yeoman, of Meltham, brother-in-> 

law of William Woodhead, whose sister he had married It 

was probably owing to such relationship, and to the confidence 

he felt in this worthy Churchman's liberalily, that Woodhead 

made choice of him as his heir, and this confidence was not 

misplaced, for in an indenture elsewhere given, it is recorded 

that " John Waterhouse, in order to cany out the intentions 

of his predecessor" in the property, " did grant and convey to 

certain trusteest the lands and cottage-houses in Dobcross for 

* This John Woodhead, who died in 166S| was the &fher of the 
celebrated Abraham Woodhead. 

f The present mode of appointing new trastees, and the qnalifioation 
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the use of such a preaching minister as should officiate in 
Meltham Chapel ; '' by this act evincing his regard for the 
memory of his brother-in-law, and his respect for the ordin- 
ances of religion. His will, bequeathing the Saddleworth 
property to Meltham Chapel, was made in the second year 
of the reign of Charles IL, 1661. This worthy yeoman was 
buried in the chapel yard of Meltham, opposite the lower 
door. The year in which be died is not known. 

In addition to these two bequests a third must be recorded, 
namely, that of Grodfrey Beaumont, of South Crosland, 
yeoman, who by his last will and testament, bearing date the 
3l8t day of March, in the 14th year of king Charles H, 1672, 
gave towards the maintenance of the ministers of Honley and 
Meltham certain lands and messuages lying within the lord- 
ships of Honley and Meltham, and did yest the same in the 
hands of certain trustees appointed by him. One yery 
interesting and instructive feict connected with the erection 
and endowment of the chapel is this, that the first idea of it 
originated, not with any of the great landed proprietors in 
the neighbourhood, but with a respectable yeoman of the 
village, and that to this truly noble class to which he 
belonged, and of which the country may justiy boast^ is the 
township indebted not only for the sacred building, but the 
various benefsu^tions wherewith it has been endowed, for, with 
the exception of the Eev. Abraham Woodbead, who was both 
a scholar and a divine, but who sprang immediately from this 

reqxdred for the appointment, as decreed by the Court of Ohancoy, 1835, 
are as foUows, namely : — ** That aU fdtnre nominations, elections, and 
appointments, should be made by the minority of persons, being inhabi- 
tants and honseholders within the said township of Meltham {foresaid, 
assessed and paying rates and assessments both to the poor and chmrch or 
chapel within the said township, and by none other present at a meeting 
to be convened for the purpose, by the sorviTlng or acting trustees or 
tmstee for the time being." The present tmstees are John Hirst, Mel- 
tham; Joseph Hirst, J.P., Wilshaw; Uriah Tinker, Meal Hill; and 
Edwin Eastwood, Meltham. 
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body, all the property now pertaining to the chapel was settled 
upon it by men bearing the honourable title of yeomen^* 
independent men, residing upon their own landed property, 
over which they possessed the entire control To these names 
tnust be added that of a fourth benefiEtctor, the Eev. Abraham 
Woodhead, a nephew of the first promoter and endower of 
the chapeL This distinguished man, some years after its 
erection, when fistr removed from his native place, for he 
resided in London, did not forget its claim on his remembrance^ 
but ''devised his lands and houses in the township of Meltham 
for the support of the minister of the Word of God, that 
should be thero settled, who should officiate at the Chapel of 
Meltham, aud to his successors for ever/' 

It is hardly possible for persons now, after a lapse of above 
two hundred years, rightly to estimate the amount of energy, 
perseverance, and liberality, it must have required to under- 
take the building and endowment of a church in a village so 
isolated as Meltham appears then to have been, nor will these 
virtues appear less eminent when the circumstances under 

* i&tmta AND gemen* — *'6emnt is now in the modeme Tentonio 
written ^tmtStii and it is as much to say as Comon, and as in sundry 
other ancient woords so in this, the letter ^ being altered into n, it is of 
6emen become among as to bee gemm, and Tarying yet rartiier in 
ortographie it is written ^eoiiun. And seeing that 6emen is all one 
with CoTWon, a geoman is rightly understood a Commoner. Snoh 
were also called iSTeorltS, the being sounded as K; and somtymes 
also called ISoores/' — Verstegan 1605, p. 881. " Teoman, in Eng- 
lish polity, a commoner, or a plebeian of the first or most 
respectable class. In ancient times, it denoted one of those who 
held folk-land, that is, had no fief or book-land, and therefore did not rank 
among the gentry. What he possessed, however, he possessed indepen- 
dently; he was therefore no man's vassal. To understand the true 
condition of the ancient yeomen, it must be observed that there were some 
lands which never became subject to the feudal system. These were called 
folk-lands, or the lands of the people. When therefore it is said that the 
sovereign is the lord of the soil of all England, the assertion is not tme. 
He is certainly the lord paramount of all fiefs ; but he has no such reyer- 
sionary interest in lands that were never held in fee." — Maimder^s 
Scientijic and Literary Treasury, Sir Thomas Smith defines a yeoman 
to be **a free-bom Englishman, who may lay out of his own fiwe-laadin 
yearly revenue to the sum of forty shillings.*' 
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which they were exercised are duly considered, — ^the king 
dethroned and beheaded, Episcopacy superseded, the dis- 
traction, misery, and waste attendant upon the civil wars, 
then fresh in the recollection of all ; for it must be borne in 
mind that the inhabitants of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
had been deeply engaged on both sides, and that in 1643 
Royalists and Parliamentarians were carrying on their 
unnatural contest not many miles distant £rom the 
village. Truly, it may 'be said, that the walls of the 
chapel were " built in troublous times," and it is a remark- 
able fact that there is no record existing of a similar 
work begun and completed in Yorkshire, at that period. 
In a letter written in the year 1643, from Bradford, 
by Sir Thomas, afterwards. Lord Fairfax, to his fstther, 
Terdinando, Lord Fairfax, the first Parliamentarian general, 
allusions are made to the defence of Ambry, Almondbury, 
not more than five miles distant from the township of 
Meltham. 

The chapel itself was a small and plain building, consisting 
of a nave and chancel, having two doors, the upper and the 
lower, probably both on the south side ; to the former there 
was a porch, such as exists in many old churches built about 
that period. The western wall of the nave had a single bell 
gable, with a bell of 148 lbs. weight In the body of the 
church were four arched windows, each window consisting of 
three lights. The east window in the chancel had four lights. 
On the erection of a new and more convenient edifice in the year 
1786, these were inserted in a cottage built about the same time, 
nearly opposite to the church, and are still to be seen 
there.* 

• These Bemioircnlar-headed windows were iDserted in the cottage adjoin- 
ing the Pinfold, near the church, by the masons, to whom they were sold. 
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The floor of the chapel was of mud,* after the fashion of 
those rude and simple times, and was annually covered afresh 
with rushes at the feast of St. Bartholomew, on the demolition 
of the rush-cart, t in vogue at that period. The village feast was 
then held on St. Bartholomew's day, according to the old styla 

The pulpit was placed near the north wall of the chapel, 
about the centre of it. There was an aisle in the middle, and 
on the south side, ten or twelve pews ;| the remaining space 
was fiUed with forms. There was no gallery for the singers. 
They occupied the chancel, and the communion-table stood at 
the east end. A panel§ from the old pulpit is still preserved, 
and is designed for insertion in the present one. It bears 
the following inscription carved in the wood, '^Cathedra 
Veritatis 1651" — the chair, or pulpit of truth; a most 
suitable inscription for it^ and for every other in the kingdom; 
and while it is beHeved that it has never been desecrated to, 
any less sacred purpose, than the making known the way of 
salvation to perishing sinners, through the all-atoning blood 
of the Lamb, it is hoped that the same blessed truths which 
have been proclaimed by its various ministers, from time to 
time^ may continue to be held and proclaimed by the present, 
and by successive pastors throughout all generations. 

It has been observed that the first building had nothing in 
it to attract the eye, or arrest the attention of the ecclesiologist 
It was not built of goodly stones, like the Jewish temple of 
old ; but doubtless many a "living stone," hewn and prepared 

♦ That is to say, of a preparation of mud, clay, and gravel, which 
became, after awhile, hard and firm. 

f For an account of the rush-cart, &c., see Mr. Moorehouse's desoriptioD 
of it given at the close of this chapter, pp. 30 — 32. 

} Some of the aged inhabitants state that there was only one pew, 
which belonged to the Woodhead fEimily ; others, that there were no pews 
at all, but wooden stalls instead, and iJiat the singers occupied the place 
now assigned to the font. 

§ This panel was inserted in the hew pulpit presented by Mr. Joseph 
Hirst, of Wilshaw Villa, in the year 1867. 
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within this temple built with hands, has been added to that 
spiritual temple aboye, " the maker and builder of which is 
God." The number of precious souls that have been saved 
by the preaching of the word, and the administration of the 
sacraments, within the walls of this sanctuary, must remain a 
mystery till the great day of judgment, '* when the sea shall 
give up the dead which are in it, and death and hell shall 
deliver up the dead that are in them.'' 

No particulars respecting the old chapel yard have been 
preserved, beyond the fact that a goodly number of tall trees 
grew in it — probably ash trees, as three or four of these had 
to be cut down when the chapel of 1 786 was built^ and more 
space required for the foundation. 

S^e (Kflmftejcration. 
The building completed, the next thing that occupied, and, 
owing to the unsettled state of public affairs, perplexed the 
minds of the promoters of this good work, was, how to get it 
duly consecrated for the purpose of religious worship. Epis- 
copacy had been proscribed, and Presbyterianism substituted, 
as the established form of church government It was there- 
fore improbable that any English bishop* would be found 
willing to expose himself to the penally of the law, by 
exercising in public, his episcopal functions at that period, 
and this was a fact the promoters knew only too well Tet^ 
notwithstanding the restrictions of the law, and the intem- 
perate zeal of the . partyt then in power, the inhabitants of 
Meltham still adhered to their principles as Churchmen, even 
in a time of so much public distraction ; and loath to see their 
"work and labour of love" left incomplete for want of 
consecration, applied, in this dilemma, to Henry Tilson, 

• The 066 of Tork was vacant at that time ; for Archbishop Williams 
had died on the 25th of March in 1650, and his successor, Accepted 
Frewen, was not appointed until the year 1660. 

* The Presbyt^ns, who were themselves shortly after superseded by 
the Independents. 
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Bishop of Elplim, in Ireland, who had been driven &om his 
see by the troubles prevailing there, and was at that time 
residing near Dewsbury, and solicited his attendance to con- 
secrate their newly-erected church with the church yard. 

The Consecration Deed, or rather the Eeport of the proceed- 
ings which took place on that occasion, signed by the Bishop 
of Elphin, is still in existence, and is thought to be the only 
document of the kind ever drawn up and preserved. It 
specifies that the chapel was consecrated on the 24th day of 
August, 1651, being the feast of St Bartholomew, after 
whose name it was called, and on which day the village feast 
is annually held, which, according to the new style, is now 
the 5th of September. For the preservation of this interesting 
record, it is supppsed that the public are indebted to the 
Eev. Christian Binns, the first Curate of the chapel, who had 
received ordination at Bishop Tilson's hands, October the 3rd, 
1 650, in Emley Church. The document is entitled "A Correct 
Copy of the Deed, or rather a Eeport of the Consecration of 
Meltham Chapel, August 24th, 1651," and is as follows : — 

"The conBecration of the Parochial Ohappel and chappel yard of Mel- 
tham, in the Parish of Almondbnry and within the Oonnty of Tork, by 
Henery IMlBon, Bishop of Elphine within Ireland, being consecrated the 
twenty-fonrth day of August, Anno Domini 1651. As foUoweth ; Tiz.; at 
the entering into the chappel yard, the Bishop willed the assembly to pass 
within the whole compass of the same, and as they went by, sang the 
hnndredth Psalm. 

The circuit being finished, the Bishop made a short speech, expressing 
tiie reasons of saoh Inolosnres about a chappel, namely in a donble respect, 
first that it might be atrium tempi! ; and secondly that it might be eeme- 
terimn or dormitory, or a place for Ohristians to sleep, till they shall be 
raised again at the last day, by the voice of the archangel, &e ; and after this, 
the Bishop speaking to the Fonnders, told them that the place wherein 
they stood, and which they had perambulated, was still their own and 
proper soil, to do with it what themselyes pleased. He would therefore 
know what their intent was, and whether it was their own mind to have it 
acTered and appointed for the burial of the dead within that Parish ? To 
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which the Fonnders answered affiimatiyely. The Bishop asked the 
Incmnbent and Chtirohwardens if they had the same desire, whereiinto 
they answered affinnatiyely. 

Then was read Psalm the 90th and the 23rd chapter of Genesis, after 
which the Bishop said this prayer in the chappel yard, — 

' blessed Jesn our only SaTionr and Bedeemer, who bdng the Besnx- 
rection and the life, hast by thy mercy promised, and by thy power art 
about to raise again to life, the bodies of the dead that lie m the groond, 
whether rott with cormption or consumed to dost ; We hombly beseech 
thee of thy special fiiYonr to vouchsafe that all those thy servants who 
shall, within this drcnit, be interred and btiried, may lead their lives in 
thy fear, and leading them in thy faith, may rest in peace within their 
graves nntill the great day of thy second coming ; and may they be raised 
anew in assured hope to remain with thee in that everlasting glory, which 
with thy most precious blood thou hast purchased for them — ^for aM that 
love and look for thine appearance hereafter. Blessed Jesus, for thy 
precious sake, hear us 1 loving Father for thy Son*s sake, to whom 
with the Holy Ghost, three equal Persons and one Eternal God, be rendered, 
as is most due, all Honour and praise, both now and at all tintes, and 
evermore. Amen.' 

" This done, the Bishop and assembly went to the new chapel ; in the 
Porch thereof, the Bishop going in first, turned himself to the Founders, 
and told them that now indeed the chapel yard was exempted from any 
challenge of theirs, but that this House did remain their own, to be 
employed, if they pleased, to their private use. Therefore he demanded 
if they would also renounce their right, title, and interest in the same? 
To which their answer was affirmatively. Then the Bishop asked them 
if their desire was, to have it dedicated to Almighty God, and consecrated 
to his service 7 Answer was made affirmatively. 

** Then the Bishop taking them by their hands, and going forwards said, 
' I was glad when they said unto me. We will go into the House of the 
Lord, even now will we go to his Tabernacle, and Ml low on our knees 
before his footstool.' 

" Here they all kneeled, looking towards the east window of the chancel. 
The Bishop said, * Arise Lord into thy resting place, thou and the ark 
of thy strength, peace be within thy walls, and the feax of God witlun 
this Sanctuary. For the Founders and my Brethren's sake, I wish thee 
prosperity; yea, because.thou art an House for the Lord our Gk>d, I will 
seek to do thee good.' 
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" Then the Bishop prayed aa foUoweih, * O Eternal Ood, we nnut 
aoknowledge that thou art of a majcBty incomprehensible, and thy glorioos 
presence not to he confined within the hirgest compass of material Temples, 
much less within this small receptacle made with hands; for Heayen is 
thy seat, and Earth thy Footstool, and at one thon fillest all the comers 
of the world. Notwithstanding most gracious Father, since it is thy good 
pleasmie, not only that thy servants should assemble together to hear thy 
will reyealed in thy Word, and to make known their wants by their prayers 
and supplications ; but also hast promised to vouchsafe thy Habitation 
amongst mortal men, especially to dwell in such places as they consecrate 
to thy service, and sever from all profane employments ; We most humbly 
beseech thee, both to accept from us — ^tho* dust and ashes, yea miserable 
sinners — this poor duty of ours, performed according to our ability, in 
building and dedicating this House, fitted to the proportions of the 
assembly, and withall so to bless it and grace it, that thy word may be 
read and preached therein in truth and with diligence ; thy Holy Sacra- 
ments administered with fear and reverence, the prayers of thy servants 
uttered with true devotion and hearty repentance, and heard of thee with 
patience and performance of what they desire, according to thy will, that 
whatsoever is or shall be done or spoken, may altogether tend to the glory 
of thee and thy blessed Son Jesus Christ, to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour, laud and praise, both now henceforth and for 
evermore. Amen.' 

"This prayer ended, the Bishop turned himself to the Font,* and 
putting his hand into the water, and holding it therein, blessed it in 
these words. 

" Almighty and Everlasting God, whose most dearly beloved Bon Jesus 
Ohrist, for the forgiveness of our sins, did shed out of his most precious 
side both blood and water; and gave commandment to his disciples, that 
they should go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : and from that day did 
sanctify, not only the Flood of Jordan, but all other waters also, to the 
mystical casting away of sin ; Regard we beseech thee the supplications 
of thy servants, and grant that 8.11 thy servants which shall be baptized in 
the water of this Font, may receive the fullness of thy grace, and OTer 
remain in the number of thy futhM and elect children, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.' 

* John Taylor, of Peighill, was the first person who was baptised in the 
chapel of 1651. He was living in 1723. 
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" Then the Bishopi tnndng his fSace to the people, read the Instrument 
of Oonsecration, dedicating the ohappel to God, in memory of St. Bartho- 
lomew the apostle. 

'* Then the Minister began the ordinary prayers ; In place of the collect 
for the day, using the following : — 

*We beseech thee Almighty Gk>d, that thou wilt be pleased continoally 
to dwell in this Honse, which this day we have dedicated unto thee, and 
Tonchsafe to accept the sacrifices of thy servants, whether of ahns, or of 
prayers, or of thanksgiving, which shall be o£fered therein; also they 
keeping to thy sacred word herein road and preached ; that like the seed 
sown in the good ground, it may fractify in those that shall be there 
assembled, to the instroction of their nnderstandings, the comfort of their 
eonscienoes, the amendment of their lives, the saving of their sonls, and 
the glory of thy blessed name, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and only 
Baviour. Amen.' 

" Then the Sermon and Communion followed, and also a prayer for the 
Founders. 

"In the service, the Psalms were zxvi. lzxziy. and oxzxiy: the 
Lessons, 2 Samuel vi : St. John's Gk>spel x. from the 22nd verse. For 
the Epistle, Ecclesiastes v. to the 8th verse : the Gk>spel, St. Luke vii. to 
yerse 11. — ^Hbnbbicus Elphinbnsis." 

Any one turning to the various portions of Scripture 
indicated by the figures above given, cannot fisdl to perceive 
how exceedingly appropriate their choice was for that 
particular service. 

The report of this simple and yet dignified ceremony, with 
the good Bishop's comprehensive prayers on the occasion, 
brings the narrative of the erection of the first chapel to a 
c]os& 

Por 135 years, Sabbath affcer Sabbath, the fathers of the 
village assembled themselves together within its sacred walls, 
to worship the God of their fathers, according to the ritual 
of the Established Church. Nor can it be doubted that the 
blessing promised to all them that seek Him, in his public 
ordinances, was there vouchsafed. For ^' he is a God hearing 
and answering prayer." 
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In recoiding the benefjeuitioiifl by which Meltham Chapel 
was endowed, we must commend to the grateful remembrance 
of the inhabitants of the village, the names and memories of 
those who, in providing for the spiritual instruction of theix 
own generation, did not forget the wants of those who should' 
hereafter be bom, but, out of the substance wherewith Grod 
had blessed them, set apart a portion for the maintenance 
of religious worship, in the Chapel of Meltham, according to 
the rites and usages of the Church of England, for ever. 

The Perpetual Curacy, or Chapelry of Meltham, was 
endowed with, and by means o^ divers charitable gifts and 
donations, from various benefactors. By an Indenture bearing 
date the 8th day of October, in the 13th year of the reign 
of King Charles 11, and made between John Waterhouse, 
of Meltham, yeoman, of the one part; James Taylor, of 
Meltham, Anthony Armytage, of Thickhollings, Abram 
Beaumont^ and Thomas Beaumont, of Meltham, of the other 
part; after reciting that William Woodhead had devised 
property in Saddleworth to John Waterhouse^ subject to a 
rent-charge* of forty shillings to be paid to the minister of 
Meltham already referred to^ it was by the said Indenture 
witnessed, that the said John Waterhouse^ in order to cany 
out the intentions of his predecessor, did grant and convey to 
the already-named trustees the lands and cottage-houses in 
Dobcross, for the use of such a preaching minister as should 
officiate in Meltham Chapel, the said trustees reserving a 
rent-charge of three pounds to be paid from the rents and 
profits of the lands and cottage-houses, to John Waterhouse 
and his heirs for ever. 

There is also another Indenture bearing date December 
the 2l8t^ 1721, made between Joshua Beaumont^ of the one 
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party John Armytage, of Thickhollings, Abram Raddiffe^ jtmr., 
James Taylor, and Joshua Beaumont, junr., of the other part, 
after reciting that Abraham Woodhead, late of London, by 
his last will and testament^ bearing date the 8th day of June, 
1675, did devise lands and houses in the township of Mel- 
tham, heretofore in the possession or occupation of his unde, 
James Woodhead, to Edward Taylor, eldest son of James 
Taylor, of Meltham, John Armytage, of Thickhollings, Abram 
Beaumont and Joshua Beaumont^ of Meltham, in trusty that 
they should pay from the time of his decease, out of the 
yearly profits of the said lands, a rent^charge of five pounds 
per annum, which yearly sum, for the first six years after his 
decease, was to be paid through Mr. Edward Perkins to the 
said Abraham Woodhead's niece, Adriana Woodhead, then in 
Holland ; and, after the expiration of the six years, to John 
Woodhead, then of Thomhill, son of Abraham Woodhead's 
unde, Charles Woodhead, for the life of the said John ; and 
after his decease to the heir male of the said John, and so on 
successively during their natural lives only; and did order 
that the fore-named trustees should pay the residue of the 
yearly rents of the said lands, to the minister of the Word of 
God, that should be settled and officiate at the Chapel of 
Meltham, and to his successors, for ever. The remaining 
part of the Indenture specifies the appointment of trustees. 

To these bequests must also be added the endowment by 
Gk)dfrey Beaumont of the Chapels of Meltham and Honley. 

A COPY OF THE TEBBIEB OF MELTHAM AND HONLEY 
CHAPELS. 

To all CbriBtian people to whom this present writiiig Indented shall 
come to be seen, read, or heard. Wee, the ministers of the Ghappell 
of Meltham and Honley, in the Parish of Almondbnry and Comity of Yorke, 
send greeting in onr Lord God Eyerlasting. 
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Whereas one Godfrey Beamont, late of South Oroaland within the 
Chappelry of Honley aforesaid, Teoman, By his last Will and Testament 
bearing date the last day of March in the 24th year of King Charles the 
Second, and in the year of our Lord, one thousand six hundred seventy 
and two, amongst other things Gvre and Granted towards the maintenance 
of the ministers of the Chappells of Meltham and Honley aforesaid, eertain 
Messuages, Lands and Tenements with appHenances, within the Lordships 
and Chappelrys of Meltham and Honley aforesaid, and Netherton and 
South Orosland aforesaid. 

And no Terrier, Survey, Inventory or Note of all or any of the said 
Messuages, Lands and Tenements with the app'tenances, hath as yet been 
presented and Registered in the Bishop's Registry at Torke. now know yee 
that wee, the ministers of Meltham and Honley aforesaid, and CHiappel 
wardens of the said Ohappells, and other prindpall Inhabitants whose 
names are subscribed, belonging to,the said Chappells and Chappelrys, doe 
make and present this our Terrier, Survey, Inventory and Note as a true 
Terrier, Survey, Inventory and Note of aU the said Messuages, Lands, 
and Tenements with the app'tenances in manner and form following, 
That is to say, one Messuage and Tenement with all Lands, Closes and 
hereditaments to the same belonging, with aU app'tenances aforesaid, and 
now in the tenure and occupation of one John Thorpe or his assignee. 

Alsoe, part of one Messuage and Tenement situate lying and being at 
Netherton in South Crosland aforesaid, as the same is now divided by the 
name or names of one Dwelling, on the south and the entry thereof, the 
two South Chambers, the South Parlour, one other Parlour on the East. 
One Bame or Lath joining to the Lathynge, One South Garden, and all 
that close called Lathynge, One other close called Stannynge Piatt. One 
other close called Scarr Close, and the South halfo part of the fould, and 
the halfe p'te of one Orchard undivided. And alsoe four Closes of Land 
called the Lane Inge, the George Crofte, ye Litle pellet royde and the great 
Pellet royde, now made into two Closes, and also two Closes of Land and 
Meadow called Green Holme and Intake. 

And alsoe three Closes of Land called the Stubbing, the Longroyds and 
the Green Holme, and one other Close called the Overstanding Piatt, with 
all th app'tenances to all and severall the said Messuages, Lands, Closes 
and hereditaments, belonging or of right app'taining, with the app'tenanoes 
situate lying and being in Meltham and Honley, Netherton and South 
Orosland aforesaid, and now in the severall tenures and Occupations of the 
said John Thorpe and Joseph Haighe and George Haighe or their assignes. 
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All which said Messnages, Lands, Closes, Tenements, Hereditaments idth 
app'tenances, Wee doe now find to be of the yearly value of Thirty and 
four Pounds per ann— oyer and above all charges and reprises— to become 
yearly due and payable for ever, for and towards the maintenance of the 
Ministers of the Ghappells of Meltham and Honley aforesaid, and which 
said Messuages, Lands, Closes and premisses with app^tenances were, by the 
said Godfrey Beaumont in his said last Will and Testament, Devised to 
Anthony Armytage, Abraham Beamnont, Joseph Haighe and Lawrence 
Manknell, Teomen, and their heirs as Feoffees in trast to and for the 
uses aforesaid. And this wee doe make and present as a tme Terrier, 
Survey, Inventory or Note of all the said premisses with app^tenanees, in 
two partes, One parte thereof to be transmitted into the Bishop's Registry 
at Torke, and the other parte to be kept by John Armitage of Thickhollina 
in Meltham aforesaid, Yeoman, with the writeings to the Premisses 



In Testimony whereof unto both ptes of this our present Terrier, Survey, 
Inventory or Note of the P'misses with App'tenances, Wee have set oup 
hands the ninth day of May, in the first year of our Sovereigne Lord James 
the second, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith &o. Ann : Dom : 1685. 

Wee, the Ministers, Chappelwardens and other principall Inhabitants, Doe 
believe this to be a true Terrier, Survey, Inventory or Note of all Endow- 
ments late given to the said Chappells, except what the sd ChappeUs were 
endowed withall at their first foundation. 
Will Bbat : Minr : of Honley. 
Ban : Bboome, Curte of Meltham. 
Abb' Beaumont, Chappelwarden. 
Will : Bbookb db Honlet, Chappelwarden. 
Ck)i>FBEY Bbooke, Banks, Chappelwarden. 

Edw Taylob. Ja: Beaumont. 

Jo: ABMTTAaB. Ja: Abmttage. 

John Wilson. Bichabd Mobton. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT IS THE YEARLY SALLARY AND FULL 
IMPROVED VALUE BELONGING TO THE CHAPPEL OF 
MELTHAM, IN THE PARISH OP ALMONDBURY AND COUNTY 
OP YORK, TAKEN AT HALIFAX IN THE SAID COUNTY 
OF YORK, THIS 19th DAY OP JULY ANN: DOM: 1716. 

'£ 8. d. 
Impd. Paid out of WiUiam Woodheads Lands lying at Heyside 

in the Parish of Oldham and Connty of Lancaster as a Rent 

charge P. A 1 

Paid ont of Lands lying in Meltham in the possession of John i 

Woodhead a Rent charge of £4 . 12 . per ann 4 12 

Paid out of Lands lying in Saddleworth in the possession of John 

Wood a Rent charge of £3 . 15 . per ann 3 15 

Paid ont of Lands lying at Netherton in the possession of Mr. 

Josli : Haighe the yearly rent of 8 5 6 

Paid out of Lands lying in Meltham in the possession of 

Joseph Thewlis ye yearly rent of 4 15 

Paid as Chappel Wage and Snrplis fees £10 . 10 . per ann. 10 10 

£34 3 6 

The error in the above certified value of the living of 
Meltham, has most probably arisen from the carelessness of a 
former transcriber who has overlooked an " item," but the 
sum of £34: 3s. 6d., may be regarded as the correct total, and not 
£32 17s. 6d., as the figures in the aggregate give the amount 

INSCRIPTION ON THE COMMUNION PLATE PRESENTED TO 
THE FIRST CHURCH AT MELTHAM. 

ON THB OHALIOB OB 0T7P. 

Peo Sacnun et CapellsB de Meltham — Ex dono pientissinuB Dn» Dhe 
Maris Beanmonte* fili» natn maxinue Georij Bnrdett de Denhigh HaU, 
Aimigeri 1675. 

* Lady Beaumont was married, — ^first to Richard Pilkington, Esq. ; after- 
wards, to Sir Thomas Beaumont, of Whitley, Knight. As Sir Thomas 
Beamnont owned property in Meltham, and was one of the Lords of the 
Manor, Lady Beaumont's gift of a chalice was very appropriate. She was 
then a widow. There is no doubt Sir Thomas Beaumont had been a 
liberal contributor towards the erection of the chapel in 1650. 
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ON TBB FLAGON. 

The gift of Elizabeth dsnghter ef Timothy Woodhead to the Chappel 
of Meltham 1784. 

ON THE SALVEB. 

The gift of Elizh Daughter of Timothy Woodhead 1784. 

|te SitviixtB u» a €\md ai tHuBt. 

It should be observed that the first chapel at Meltham, 
was erected as a " Chapel of Ease," in the parish of Almond- 
bury, for the ease of the parishioners in the neighbourhood, 
who resided at too great a distance to attend the services at 
the parish church. The law required for the chapel in that 
capacity, no resident minister or incumbent, as it could be 
served by the Vicar and his curates from the mother church. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the intention of the 
promoters of its erection was, that it should become a " Paro- 
chial Chapel," with a permanent minister or incumbent of its 
own, and consequently less dependent upon the parish church. 
This is clearly evinced by the foregoing original documents ; 
for Bishop Tilson, in his account of the consecration, speaks 
of it as a " Parochial Chapel," and in the Terrier it is evi- 
dently presumed that it possessed a minister of its own. 

But it does not appear that the measures necessary 
for constituting it into a "Parochial Chapel," were ever 
adopted ; so that it continues still to be in reality a "Chapel 
of Ease," without a legally assigned district or boundary. 
Hence every minister of the chapel, in signing th^ registers 
and other ofGldal documents, described himself not as per- 
petual curate or incumbent, but simply as " Curate." And 
when, on the decease of Mr. Armitstead, in 1828, a dispute 
arose as to the right of patronage, and considerable excitement 
on the subject was manifested, the question was referred to 
the Archbishop of the province, to whose diocese the parish 
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of Almondbury then belonged, who decided the case in fayoiir 
of the Vicar. By that decision his grace proved that the 
chapel of Meltham was then a " Chapel of Ease," which could 
still be served by the Vicar and his curates from the parish 
church. And it may be added, that in a legal opinion given 
within the last few months, a similar or corresponding view 
is taken of this point 

It is much to be regretted that Meltham, being the mother 
church of the valley and one of the three old chapelries in the 
parish of Almondbury, should have hitherto remained in its 
present anomalous position, without parochial independence 
and a legally assigned boundary, whilst the ecclesiastical 
districts of Holmbridge, linthwaite, Lockwood, Meltham 
MiUs, Netherthong, Upperthong, and South Crosland, all of 
recent date, should have been formed into " New Parishes.'' 
It was the intention of the late Vicar, had his life been spared, to 
have taken the requisite means for constituting Meltham into 
a distinct parish and a vicarage, which, it is earnestly hoped, 
will yet be effected. 

How many of the ministers who served Meltham chapel 
previous to the year 1829, resided within the township, 
cannot now be ascertained. Some of them are known to have 
been non-resident^ as will be hereafter shown. But since the 
decease of Mr. Armitstead, the services of a resident minister 
have been found necessary; the increase of the population 
and the consequent additional duties devolving upon him, 
rendering his constant presence indispensable. 

" One of the most gorgeous displays of rural and vulgar 
pastime, which has now been discontinued above fifty years, 
was the Rtishheanng,* These gaudy and even costly amuse- 

* " History of Eirkburton," page 168. For this acconnt, Hr. More- 
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ments weie not peculiar to our district, being common at that 
time at least in several parts of Lancashire and Cheshire. To 
have any just idea of the imposing scene, a person must have 
been present; words may represent the preparations and 
general process in getting up this grand show, but to see the 
idol in all its splendour, is vastly more striking. I have seen 
numbers, sometimes &om three to seven in one day, got up in 
different hamlets, but all terminating at one point — Holmfirth 
Parochial Chap^ Here the demolition took place, and the 
rushes were distributed in the different pews — perhaps by 
the occupiers of those pews, or by their orders ; which being 
during harvest-time, the chapel having only a mud floor, must 
have been a very comfortable preparation for winter. 

"In preparing the rush-cart much care and management were 
required ; a common cart was used, upon which the rushes 
were built in the form of a loaded coach, or cart load of hay, 
overhanging both sides and ends, especially the latter. The 
builder — a connoisseur, no doubt — being provided with 
several loads of rushes, cut and brought l&om the commons, 
together with small rods for prickers, and also cords. His 
assistants form the rushes into small tight bundles; with 
these he fills the body of the cart, carrying up the sides and 
ends as already mentioned to a considerable height, securing 
tile whole by prickers and cord& Then the entire surface is 
shorn in the most regular and even manner, and the ends 
ornamented like carving. 

"All this is only the mere groundwork. The ornamental 
part now commences. This consists of all the flowers the 
season and the surrounding gardens can supply, arranged 
with all the ingenuity and taste the builder is master of; the 

bonse states that he was indebted to the late Mr. Joseph Holmes, of 
Underbank, Hohnfirth. He was a schoohnaster, and died at an advanced 
age. The accoant was written in 1838. 
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whole being sprinkled with tinsel ornament Now for the 
Procession. Here is the greatest attention to display. K the 
pageant is to be drawn along by horses, they are caparisoned 
with all conceiyable splendour. Bat the roshcart is often 
drawn by young men. A fine linen shirt covers their other 
vestments. This is all over ornamented with ribbons of every 
shade and colour, put on in every imaginable form. These 
are furnished by their relations, sweethearts, or by any 
of whom they can borrow for the occasion. When it is 
not drawn by men, they are employed to ride on horseback, 
decked out in a similar manner,' and furnished with muskets, 
which they fire at short intervals: these precede the 
carriage. 

'* The procession is announced by beat of drum. Bands of 
music were not common here till the termination of the late 
French war. An old drummer from about Huddersfield, 
called Marlborough — ^from having served under that great 
general — was often engaged for these occasions. One of these 
displays from Scholes, perhaps the last from that village, was 
preceded by fix)m twenty to forty horsemen, equipped as above. 
It took place between sixty and seventy years ago : I myself 
saw and accompanied the procession." 

Though the foregoing description of the Eushbearing 
applies primarily to the ceremony, as it was usually observed 
in the Graveship of Holme, yet it is found, upon due inquiry 
among the aged residents in Meltham, to be an exact delinea- 
tion of its observance as it was also practised in this township. 
The last instance of the Eushbearing, of which any record 
exists, took place in Meltham about eighty years ago. 
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CHAPTER in. 

A NOnOB OF BISHOP TILBON AND OT THB 8BTXBAL OVBATIS 
or MBLTHAM FBOM THB TBAB 1661 TO 1770— A 8BBK0N BY 
THS BEY. JOHN XATB — THB CHUBOH DIBBOTOBY. 

S we have in the preceding chapter given an account 
of the building, consecration, and endowment of the 
first chapel in Meltham; we proceed now to famish some 
information respecting the venerable prelate who conducted 
the service bj which that simple building was set apart for 
the worship of Almighty Grod, and i^so to speak of the 
several curates who, in succession, occupied its pulpit during 
a period of 135 years, that is, from 1651 to 1786. 

The details of Bishop Tilson's chequered life preserved to 
us in the few historical notices that remain of him, are deeply 
affecting. They portray the character of one upon whom fell 
misfortunes and trials of every kind, and who maintained, not 
only his integrity, but his cheerfulness and dignity, under 
them alL His true greatness of mind shone forth perhaps 
more conspicuously when travelling on foot, without a mur- 
mur, to minister to a wild and rude people dwelling among 
the hills in Yorkshire, than when ofi&ciating as Dean of Christ 
Church, in Dublin, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
Thus has it ever been with the godly, Grold is tried in the 
fire, and becomes brighter in the testing. The bush on Sinai 
had remained unnoticed but for the fire that burned within 
it. The church and her godliest members oftentimes send 

D 
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fbrtii most light when the flames of peisecutioii are kindled 
in their midst 

It is much to be regretted that the records handed down to 
ns of Bishop Tilson's long and eventfol life are so exceedingly 
meagre. Scanty, howeyer, as they are^ we gladly subjoin 
them, in the hope that they may give interest to the chapter 
upon which we have just entered. 

Henry Tilson, bom in the parish of Halifax in 1575, was 
entered a student of Balliol ColL Oxon, in 1593, became 
B.A. in 1596, M.4. in 1599, and was elected Fellow of 
Uniyersity ColL In October 1615, he succeeded, in the 
Vicarage of Eochdale, Mr. Bd. Kenyon, who had become 
Hector of Stockport He resided there for some years, 
and on the 4th day of June, 1620, was married by license 

at Milnrow, to Grace, daughter of Chadwick, probably 

a branch of the Chadwicks of Healey, though unnoticed in 
the elaborate pedigree of that feonily in the College of 
Anns. 

Eichard linney, of Sochdale, yeoman, by will dated 
March 12th, 1618-9, gives a legacy to his brother-in-law; 
Jordan Chadwick, of Heley, gent : and *<To Mr. Henrie Tilson, 
Clerke, Yicar of Eachdale, my best doake, and one Greek 
lexicon," and appoints his unde, John Chadwick, D.D., 
executor. 

The children baptised at Bochdale were 

Dorothy Tilson, Upd Joly 1, 1621. 



Henry 


I f» 


March 14, 1623^ 


Mtfgaret 


» »» 


May 7, 1626. 


John 


n »» 


Not. 16, 1628. 


Kathan 


»» »» 


Jany. 30. 1680-1. 


Thomas , 


i >t 


May 15, 1686. 



He became Chaplain to Thomas^ the great Earl of Strafford, 
about 1630, and accompanied him to Ireland when appointed 
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Lord lieutenant Theie is little doubt that Tilsbn is referred 
to by Bishop Bridgeman in the following paragraph of a letter 
addressed to Strafford on June 29thy 1634 :— 

•• I eazmot let this bearer depart out of my diocese without a blessing on 
yon for preferring of him, whom I haye found a learned, painfiil, honest, 
peaceable, and religions minister, and saoh a one as — ^if yon had com- 
manded me to chnse yon a chaplain — I conld not have named one in my 
diocese whom I conld sooner haye recommended to yon than this man. 
Long and long may yon role that Mngdom with honour and happiness to 
it, and by promoting such as he [him], oyer may yon giye scholars occa- 
sion to pray for yon whilst yon liye, and to bless yonr memory when yon 
are dead.*'— iSftra/ord*« Letters, Vol. L,p. 271. 

To this distinguished nobleman he was indebted for his 
unhappy promotion. He became Dean of Christ Church, 
Dublin, Pro Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and 
lastly was consecrated Bishop of Elphin on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1639. On April 3rd, 1635— not in November, 
according to Whitaker's "History of Whalley," p. 443— 
whilst residing in Castle-street, Dublin, he resigned the 
Vicarage of Bochdale^ and, in the letters of resignation, he 
styles himself ''Renxj Tilson, Clerk, M.A., Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity in 
Dublin." 

His prosperity was of short duration. The miserable Irish 
rebellion broke out with awfdl fury, and on the 16th August, 
1645, his palace was attacked and pillaged, his library bumt^ 
his goods destroyed, and, what added to the Bishop's troubles 
more than all, his son, Captain Henry Tilson, the Parlia- 
mentarian Governor of Elphin, joined with Sir Charles Coote 
in urging on the rebels. The Bishop fled from the scene 
of devastation to England, and found an asylum through the 
liberality of Sir William Wentworth, of Wentworth Wood- 
house, and Sir William Saville, the relatives of the Earl 
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of Strafford, at Soothill Hall, in the parish of Dewsbmy, 
Here he performed all the functions of his apostolic office, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that he privately ordained 
in the ''Bishop's Parlonr/' at Soothill, candidates for holy 
orders during the suspension of Episcopacy. 

'' I have seen his letters of priests' orders to one of lus 
successors in the Vicarage of Eochdale, for by this persecuted 
prelate, Henry Pigot of Lincoln Coll ; Oxon, was ordained 
Presbyter, according to the rites of the Anglican Church, on 
Thursday, the 27th September, 1654, at SoothilL His lord- 
ship's circumstances were poor and precarious^ and he eked 
out his scanty income by officiating at a small chapel at 
Cumberworth for several years, and even, when more than a 
septuagenarian, travelling weekly upwards of twelve miles, to 
perform the duty for less than J616 a year. The Bishop was 
buried in Dewsbury Church, on the 2nd of April,. 1656,* in 
his 80th year, when a mean monument, with his lordship's 
ai-ms, and which has been designed for an efiSgy, still remainis. 
. . . Bishop Tilson does not appear to have published any- 
thing, although one of his letters may be found in Whitaker's 
'Whalley,' and a high estimate of his abilities by his con- 
temporaries, and especially by Strafford, only confirm the 
remark of Mr. Hallam, that there is no greater &llacy than 
that of estimating genius by printed books. Here we have an 
instance of a man whose moral and intellectual attainments 
were greats who possessed an enlightened mind, and stood 
forth in his day honourably distinguished amongst the 
clergy as an example of zeal without bigotry, and of piety 
without asceticism, T^ho stated that all his promotion came 
'without his seeking and suit^' and who is nevertheless 

* From the aboYe date it would appear that the venerable Bishop Tilson 
was more than seyenty-foar years of age when he consecrated the chapel 
at Meltham. 
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chiefly temembered by posterity on account of his mis- 
fortunes."* 

To this account may be added the following interesting 
note fix)m Whitaker's " History of Whalley," p. 443 :— 

" In the time of the Commonwealth, this Uttle Chapel of Onmherworth, 
had a Tery eminent person for its Incnmbent, Henry Tilson, Bishop of 
Elphin, who had been driven from his diocese by the troubles in Ireland, 
and had fonnd shelter at Soothill Hall, near Dewsbnry. Writing to an 
intLmate friend— probably Sir Oeorge Badcliffe— and dated 1651, he says, 
* But yon shall knowe that I am not altogether idle, for I pray — after the 
Directories of the Church of England — and preach eveiy Sunday at a place 
in the monntaines, called Cmnberworth, two myles beyond Emley — ^where 
I have by the way, Lawrence} my Gains or hoste. It was profEered me by 
a gentleman, Mr. Wentworth, of Bretton, whom I neyer saw savinge once, 
before he sent nnto me; and because it came — as all my ecclesiastical 
liYings and preferments haye done — ^without my seeking and suite ; and 
because it is a lay donative, and in his power to give or detaine, and the 
engag (engagement) was past in that parish, I took it to be pointed out for 
me by God, as a little Zoar, to preserve my life, and did accept it : though 
it will not reach to forty marks per ann : Besides, I trust to do GK>d service 
in the exercise of my ministrie amongste that Moorish and late rebellious§ 
plundering people. When I first went to Bochdale, you may remember 
what the old ostler at the Baytinges willed me to do. * Take with you* 
(said he) * a great box full of tarre, for you shall find a great companie 
of scabbed sheep.* The first Sunday I preached in the forenoone, and read 
service in the aftemoone : and when I perceived by their murmurings that 
they must have two fodderings, I have made good use thereof; and whereas 

* Note on Bishop Tilson by the Bev. F. Baines, M.A., F.S.A., Bural 
Dean of Bochdale and Incumbent of Mihirow, Bochdtde. See ** Assheton's 
Journal,** Chet. Soc. Pub., Vol. XIV., 1848. 

f ** Directory for Public Worship.** During the civil war, the Puritans 
supplied the place of the Book of Common Prayer, by a volume bearing the 
above title. It was prepared by a committee appointed October 17th, 1643, 
and was established by Parliament, January 3rd, 1645. — Tatonsend's MamuU 
of Dates. For further information, see Note at the end of this chapter. 

I Lawrence Farrmgton, Bector of Emley. 

§ These wild moxmtaineers had taken a somewhat discreditable part in 
the dvil war against Charles I., from 1642 to *49, and had become greatly 
demoralised in consequence of it, their mode of warfiue being marked by 
plunder and lawless violence. 
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I migbt hATO giyen them two Bizpenoefl, they sre well pleased if I give 
them two groatee for a Bhilling, which I intend to pay them, so chOdiflh 
are they in the right yalninge of God's coyne."* 

At the east end of the south aisle of Dewsbuiy Ghuzch 
is a tablet to the memory of Bishop Tilson, which bears the 
following inscription in Latin : — 

P.M. 

Beyerendi in Ghristo Patris 

Henrioi Tilson, 

Hen. F. 

Episcopi Elphinensis 

In Hibemia, 

Nati Ao. 1576, Jnxta Halif^ 

In Agro Eboracensi, 
Denati 31 die Martii, A. 1655, 

In eodem Agro. 

Viri ob Eruditionem, et Pietatem 

Insignis. 

Parentis ft^^riff fHwil 

P. 

Nathan Tilson, 

Hen. F. Hen N. 

Translation : 

In pious memozy 

of the Bey. Father in Christ 

Henry Tilson 

(the son of Henry) 

Bishop of Elphin, 

In Ireland, 

The initial capitals in the aboye inscriptiott stand for the following 
words:— line 1, Vi& Memoritl; 4, Henrioi Filii; U, Posnit; 16, Henrici 
Filins, Henrioi Nepos. 

* Dr. YHiitaker remarks npon this last sentence, " The Puritans required 
two sermons every Snnday ; and the Bishop, who seems to haye hoeii an 
economist of his doctrine, probably meant by this whimsical figure that tiie 
people of Oumberworth were better pleased with two disoouraee of twenfy 
minutes each, than with one of an hour." 
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Bom in the yeaor 1576, near Haliiiu, 

in the Oonnty of York ; 

Died ilie Slat day of March in the year 1655, 

In the same Oonnfy : 

A man distingaiahed for his learning 

andpiefy: 

A most beloved parent : 

Nathan Tilaon, 

Bon of Henry, grandson of Henry, 

erected 

(This monnment.) 

THE REV. OHBISTIAN BINITS. 

Christian Binns, the first Cuiate of the first chapel or 
church in Meltham, was the only son of the Bev. John Binns; 
who was for about eighteen years Minister of Honley Chapel, 
and, for ten, of Holmfirth, where he remained until his death 
in 1646. 

** Ohristian Binns was bom at Over Brockholes, and after receiving his 
elementary education, was sent to Trinity College, Oambridge. Hia 
residence there was during the exciting period of the great national 
straggle of the civil trar. He took his BA. degree in 1646. How soon 
he entered on the ministry after he left College does not appear. It is 
probable he took np his residence at his paternal estate at Over Brockholes 
(Bank End); from which he never removed. He had heen ordained a 
Beacon, hut does not seem to have taken a church : perhaps the vexy un- 
settled state of the National Ohurch at that time contributed to make him 
undedded in his course. He had applied for ordination to Vr. Tilson, 
Bishop of Elphin, who then resided at SuthiU Hall, near Dewsbuiy, from 
^om many persons who were then candidates for holy orders in the West 
Biding, sought ordination ; hut it had been delayed in consequence of his 
ha^g to take the oath of the King's supremacy, respecting which he 
shears to have had scruples. He, however, on the 8rd of October, 1660, 
was ordained Presbyter by the Bishop of Elphin, at Emiey Churbh, and 
was the following year appointed to the Curacy of Meltham Chapel 
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(Ohnreh), which had reeftitly been erected, and which was eoiuieenited on 
the 24th of Angiuit, 1651, by the same Bishop.* The Bot. Christian 
Binns continued Onrate of Meltham until his death, which took place at 
Bank End. He was interred at Eirkhnrton, the 27th of Jnne, 1669. 

" Elizabeth Binns, sister of the Bey. Christian Binns, Curate of Mel- 
tham, manied Anthony Aimitage, of Thickhollins. The Court of St. 
John's of Jerusalem possessed the right of issuing Probate of Wills within 
its Jurisdiction, being what is termed a " Peculiar.*' The will of the Bey. 
Christian Binns, B.A., the last of the name at Bank End, was proved in 
this Court, and probate granted in the 28rd of Charles II. (1670.) He 
dcTised his estate to the children of his sister Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. 
Anthony Armitage, of Thickhollins. She was buried January 23rd, 1657, 
and her husband September 8th, 1674." f 

THE BEY. OEOBOE CBOSLAND. 

It appears from an entry in the old Eegister of Baptisms 
and Burials at Meltham, that the Key. Christian Binns was 
succeeded in the Curacy by the Eev. George Crosland, B.A. 
The notification of this is in Latin, and may be translated 
thus: — "George Crosland, of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity College^ in the University of Cambridge, RA., 
receif ed the cure of souls at Meltham, the 2nd of May, 
1669.'' Of this gentleman and the character of his minis- 
trations, no tradition now exists. It is probable that he was 
related to the Croslands of Castle House, or Castle Hill, of 
which funily two members, George Crosland, and his nephew, 
John, were successively Vicars of Ahnondbury. The Almond- 
bury Eegister records the name of another clerical member 
of the same &mily, baptised there "June 17th, 1610, Master 
of Arts." The Curate of Meltham, the Kev. George Cros- 
land, married a lady of the name of Martha Bannister, July 
20th, 1674, by whom he had two daughters, Francisca, 

* ** The erection and consecration of an Episcopal Ohapel, under the 
then existing state of the Anglican Church, is perhaps unparalleled in the 
ecdesiasticfd history of Torkidiire.'* 

f Morehouse's " History of Eirkburton,'* pp. 127-^. 
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baptised June 8th, 1675, and Elizabeth, baptised December 
2nd, 1680. It is supposed that he was interred at Almond- 
buiy, the burial place of his ancestors, as no tombstone or 
memorial of any description marks the place of his sepulture 
at Meltham. A curious receipt of money, in his handwriting^ 
to Mr. John Armytage, of Thickhollins, is still in existence 
and is thus worded : — 

*«AngaBt 2501 1676. 
** Becd then of John Annytage yeoman, tenn shillings being ye 20/2 for 
tenn ponnds whieh was to be paid to the Gnrate of Meltham Ohappell upon 
ye feast of Bartholomew, I sa, receiyed by me ye said summ 

Geobob Cbosland 

Oorate." 



THE BEV. TIHOTHT ELLISON. 

The name of the Bev. Timothy Ellison, as exhibiting his 
license in 1674, occurs in the list of Curates, and also that of 
the Eev. Dennis Hayford in 1683 ; but their term of service 
must have been very short, as we have seen that the Eev. 
George Crosland held the Curacy in August, 1676, and how 
much longer we know not ; while firom another document we 
learn that the Eev. Eandoll Broom, Curate of Meltham, 
officiated at a marriage — ^that of the Eev. Cams Philipson, 
Vicar of Almondbuiy, in 1683, December 17th. Of Ellison 
and Hayford no record remains. '' Their memorial is perished 
with them." They are not alluded to in the E^gister.* 

• The old Begister now in existence belonging to Meltham, dates from 
the 2nd of May, 1669, on which day the first three lines in it certify that 
ttie Bey. George Orosland took the cure of soiQs at Meltham. At the foot 
of one colnmn of entries for the year 1711, Jnly 6th, these words are 
added: — **And thus fur was contained in the old Begister book, and here 
it was a wanting" — 1715. By this we gather that there was a former, 
and probably the first Begister, from which this has been copied. From 
1669 to 1727 the same dear excellent handwriting is found. Leayes are 
wanting from 1705 to 1711, and again from 1711 to 1715. 
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THE REV. BANDOLL BROOM. 



The Eev. BandoU Broom exhibited his license in 1683, and 
held the Curacy of Meltham twenty-two years, but during that 
period resided at Lmthwaite Hall, near Slaithwaite. He died 
the 17th of December, 1705, in the 63rd year of his age^ and 
was buried in Meltham Church yard, where his tombstone^ 
with the following inscription, may still be seen : — 

"Here lies the body of Mr. Bandoll Broom, Curate of this plaoe, who 
Departed ye 17th of Deoembr 1706 in y«68rd year a tat 6|3 fUffi." 

All that we can now learn respecting him is to be gathered 
from the diaiy of the Bey. Bobert Meeke, Incumbent of Slaith- 
waite^ between whom and Mr. Broom a great intimacy existed, 
which seems to have led to frequent intercourse and occasional 
exchange of clerical duties. Mr. Meeke was a faithful and 
conscientious pastor, greatly beloyed by his people^ and a 
Mendship with him gives us a &yourable impression of Mr. 
Broom's character. 

The portion of Mr. Meeke's diary in which his brother 
clergyman is named, extends over a period of about five 
years, beginning in 1689 and ending in 1694. The first two 
entries run thus^ and relate only to the village of Meltham :* 

"1689. — Ootr 14th. — ^I went to day to Meltham, dined at Yeoman 
Armitage*s, Dame Shaw and her sister Mortimer being with me. 

<« Noyemhr 17th. — ^In the forenoon preach't at home, in ye aftem : at 
Meltham for Mr. Broom, where there were many people." 

It is satisfactory to learn firom this last remark that even at 
that early period, and the season of the year — ^winter — ^the 
inhabitants of I2ie village of Meltham did not ''forsake the 
assembling of themselves together on I2ie Sabbath Day." 

• The eztraets from Meeke's diaiy have been kindly famished by the 
Bey. 0. A. Holbert, Incunbent of Slaithwnte. 
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<* Decern. 25.— Preaoh't at home from 1 Timothy i. ISth middle part. 
It was a thaw after ye mow; the way was yery wet. Ur. Broom went not 
to Meltham, hat came hither. I desired his pains, but he was not pre- 
pared, so that I was frustrate of my hope." 

The next entry, February 19th, 1690, refers to a jonmey 
from Slaithwaite to York, undertaken by the two worthy 
divines, to enable them to record their yotea as freeholders on 
the election of members for the county. At that time, indeed, 
such a journey was a somewhat serious affair. On this occa- 
sion, £rom leaving Slailiiwaite to returning, it occupied above 
three day& 

" 1690. — Febroaxy 19.-*Aro8e about two o'clock this morning and went 
with lir. Broom towards Tork. Abont ten we came to Leeds, and refreshed 
ourselTes, and then to Tadcaster— about 6 o'clock to Tork.* 

" 20th.-~*Blessed be God, arose in a measure of health, though I was 
somewhat wearied. About 9 we went into the Oastle yard to shout for the 
knights of the shire, viz. — ^Lord Fairfiuf and Sr. John Kay, they were both 
chosen, none opposed them. About 11 returned back, called at Tadcaster, 
and then to Leeds. 

" 2lBt. — ^Arose in health again praised be Ood, tho' yesterday through 
company I stay'd too late up, about 11 we came to Brighouse and so home- 
ward. 

** April 28th.— ^Went twice to see a neighbour, being sick and weak— 
(29th) and to day Mr. Br : went with me, and he pray'd with her, and we 
returned back. 

" Aug. 6th.-^M8ny people went to meet Sr. John Kay's son, being lately 
manied, who bought his wife to Woodsome to day. X went with Ifr. Broom 
and my landlord. 

'* 1691. — ^February 22. — It was such a snow during the day that Mr. 
Broom could not go to Meltham, but came to the chappel and preached 
for me both ends of the day from Matth. 5. 16. The congregation was 
▼eiy small, but half a dozen women in the forenoon. 

* That is, the joumey between Slaithwaite and Tork occupied fifteen 
hours! 

f This was Henry Lord Fairfax, paternal uncle to Thomas Lord Faiifia, 
the Parliamentarian General, who died without male issue. 
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** Ang8t« SO. — I preached at home, there was a slender congregation. 
Many went to Meltham, Marsden, and Bipponden, being the first Sunday 
after Bnshbearing. 

** 1692. — ^April 5th. — Snow bo deep on the moor, that Mr. Broom conld 
not go to Meltham. He preached for me in the afternoon from Ist Gor : 
6.4. 

" Joly 10th.— Bode to Meltham. It was a wet day, by timeg Bhowers. 
Preached both ends, by Gh)d's assistance, and returned home safe. Dined 
at James Oldfield's, who had a child baptized. 

** 1693.— Octr. 30.— Dined at Abr : Beamond's at Meltham with a new 
married couple, viz. — ^Mr. Badcliff and his wife. After dinner we went 
into the town to drink a shot as onstom is. We stay*d too long— that it 
was yery late before I came home— Mr. Br : being with me. 

** JiQy, 1694. — My neighbonr Mr. Broom being ill all this week, I pro- 
mised to preach for him to morrow in the afternoon. God fitt me for 
sickness, suffering, and death. 

** 15. — ^Preached this forenoon npon a text something snitable to what 
happened — one to do pnbliqne penance. I preached from 1 Tim : 5. 20,* 
which I prepared yesterday. In the afternoon preach't at Meltham.** 

THE REV. JOHN KATE. 

As the Eey. Eandoll Broom died in 1705, and the Key. 
John Kaye does not appear to have taken the Cniacy of 
Meltham before 1710, the cure must haye been held in the 
mean time by some other individual, whose name has been 
lost^ and of whom no record can be found. 

The Bev. John Kaye was a member of an old and res- 
pectable &mily residing in Xetherthong,t and from the 
circumstance of there being no tradition as to any house he 
occupied or lodged in at Meltham, it is supposed that he also 
lived at Thong. A flat stone in the Church yard of Almond- 
bury points out his last resting placa It bears the following 

« «* Them that sin, rebuke before all, that others also may fisar." 

f The following entry in the Begister occurs : — ** 1679. Johan : fil : 

Abra: Kaye de Nether&iongae bapt Aog. primo die faitqo** — and some 

years after — ** Curat de Meltham '* added. 
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inscription : — 

** Here lyeth the Body of the Beyerend Mr. John Eaye, late Curate 
of Meltham, who died December the 24th, in the 45th year of his age. 
Ano Dno 1723." 

A few lather interesting fragments of Mr. Kaye's sermons, 
now nearly obliterated by time, have been deciphered by the 
help of a powerful magnifying-glass, and are here given as 
specimens of the doctrine he taught and the style of his 
composition. The following sentences are from one : — " For 
Kirk August Feast* 1710." Discourses delivered about 150 
years ago are of course somewhat different in their style from 
those to which we are accustomed to listen in the present 
day. The text of the discourse above alluded to is from 
2 Timothy iii 12 — "Yea, and all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution." 

** Thongh e\dl men plot, God hath a plot, above their plots he sits in 
heaven, and laughs them to scorn. The wicked plotteth against the jnst, 
and gnasheth upon him with his teeth ; God comes between the plot and 
the exeontion, and mars alL He snares the wicked in their own devices. 
This is a matter worthy of onr chiefest meditation. God will pnnish 
all wicked men, but persecntors of his people especially. As the martyrs 
shall have the highest joys — so for their persecntors God has prepared the 
deepest sorrows. There is a near union between Christ and his chxurch. 
He is the head, they are his members ; He the vine, they the branches ; 
He the hnsband, and they his spouse ; ergo, He must be sensible of the 
wrongs done to ym- . . . Ohrist and his people have common foes. 
The' wicked men may forget their wickedness, yet God will not. He can 
tell Anudek 400 years after what he did against Israel, and pnnish him for 
it. ... If Jeroboam stretch forth his hand against the prophet, that 
hand shall wither ; if Herod vex the chnrch, worms shall vex him. . . . 
Now, many live longest, who deserve not to live at all. Here, the 
Israelites make bricks, whilst the Egyptians dwell at ease— David is in 
want, whilst Nabal abounds. Here Zion ofttimes is Babylon's captive, and 

* St. Bartholomew's Day. 
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they that deflenre nothing are lords of all. Yet this is our oomfori, the dagr 
of the Lord ^ivill come, when we shall he ahoTe, and our enemies shaQ he 
heneath. Now, they may cite as to their Bar, hat we dte them, as Jerome 
of Pragae did his adyersaries, to God*s Bar, and sommon yoa all to answer 
me shortly hefore the great and jast Jadge of all the world.'* 

Again, elsewhere^ he says, 

" I haye read of a woman in the time of Valens, the Boman Emperor, 
who ran with her hair loose ahoat her shoalders, and her child in her 
arms, to the place where the martyrs were heing slain — and heing adctd 
whither she ran, she replied, Crowns are heing giyen to day, and I will he 
partaker with them. This joy and comfort was pecaliar to the spirits 
of those times— hat we cannot expect the like now.** 

THE BEY. HB. SUNDERLAND. 

A gentleman of I2ie name of Sunderland, was, after the 
death of the Eev. Mr. Kaye, nominated to the Goracj of 
Meltham, but did not retain it long. Whether he resigned 
it, or was removed by death, is not known. Nothing beyond 
the fact of his haying once held it^ can be ascertained res- 
pecting him. 

THE BET. JOHN STAINTON. 

The Eey. John Stainton, A.B., took the cure of souls at 
Meltham in the year 1724, being nominated by the Sey. 
R Slater, Vicar of Almondbuiy. His name occurs in the 
bond concerning the building of Mean Bridge in 1724. It is 
most probable that this gentleman was a descendant of the 
yenerable Eobert Stainton, Vicar of Almondbury, who died 
in 1598, and whose pious and affecting prayer on the occasion 
of interring Henry Beaumont, of Lockwood, who died of the 
plague in 1563, is giyen elsewhere. The Bey. Bobert Stainton, 
as Vicar of Almondbury, was also called upon to commit to 
the grave in the year 1558 five members of Ihe Scammonden 
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fiunily, of Woodsome Mill, all victims to fhat awfdl pestilence. 
The first death occuired on the 16th of July, 1558 — ^the last 
on tiie 10th of August^ the following month in the same year. 
The Yicai^s son, Henry Stainton, was Curate of Marsden 
dmang his fftther^s life-time. It is most probable that the 
Bey. John Stainton, the Curate of Meltham, was interred 
with his fetmily at Almondbury. He only held the Curacy 
four years. -Mr. littlewood, of whom no record remains save 
the name, was the immediate successor of Mr. Stainton, and 
was followed by Mr. Sagar. 

THB BEV. BOBEBT SAGAB. 

This gentiranan was nominated to the Curacy of Meltham 
July, 1728, by tiie Bev. Edward Bishton, Vicar of Almond- 
bury, and had previously held the Curacy there, and fcequentiy 
preached in the Parish Church. He seems to have occasioned 
much annoyance to the Vicar by his negligence respecting the 
Blisters when at Almondbury, and to have been equally 
careless and dilatory at Meltham. For in the Almondbury 
Churchwarden's accounts in 1752, we find the following 
item:— 

<* 1752, April 5ih, Paid three men for going to Meltham to afright 
lb. Sagar, to make him send his Begister, Ifr. Biahton being fieurt for 
going forward with his, Pd 3/." 

And six years after, in 1768, the alarm that these three 
men may be supposed to have produced in Mr. Sagar's mind 
seems to have been forgotten, for we again find anotiier 
entry: — 

" Paid three men 3/ for going to Meltham about the Begister.*'* 

• The Bev. Edward Biahton waa a most conaoientiona and methodical 
man, as we gather from a note in his handwriting at the beginning of 
YoL 4 of the Parish Begister. He says : — " As I have always looked upon 
the dne keeping of a Parish Begister of the utmost consequence, so I have 
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Mr. Sagar married Widow Broadbent, of Gradin Holea, by 
whom he had seyeral children. He was found dead in his 
bed on Wednesday morning, April the 25th, 1770, after 
holding the Cniacy of Mellham forty-two years. As to the 
performance of his pastoral duties^ tradition is silent^ but we 
find occasional mention of him in the diary of a neighbouring 
clergyman — ^with whom he appears to haye been intimate — 
the Eey. John Murgatroyd, Master of Slaithwaite School 
This gentleman, in his diary, thus writes : — "April 22, 1770, 
Yesp : Mr. Sagar preached in the morning and I read prayers, 
and did all for him in the afternoon, he being not yery well ; 
gratis." And on Wednesday morning following yiz. — ^April 
25, 1770, this entry occurs: — "Prom sudden death, good 
Lord deliyer us" (Mr. Sagar was found dead in his bed). 
Again we read in the diary : — "At Meltham, 29th April, at 
the end of the sermon said something on Mr. Sagar^s death." 

In another entry in the January preyious to this, Mr. Mur- 
gatroyd writes : — **25 Jany, 1770, Mr. Sagar gaye me half a 
guinea, without requesting it, for duty" — and again : — " The 
Eey. Mr. Sagar departed this life April 26, 1770; went to 
bed in his usual health, and was found dead in bed in 
ye morning about 8. He was Curate of Meltham." 

It would be a want of justice to the memory of that 
worthy and truly indefeitigable man, Mr. Murgatroyd — ^himself 
scantily supplied with this world's goods — ^were we to pass 

been exactly careful, in the several laborious employments I haye been 
called to in the church, to ayoid nusti^es. Bat as my care alone is not 
sufficient to keep this Parish Register with ye exactness I coiQd wish, 
I desire this justice from posterity ; that if any mistakes arise, and the 
consequences of *em, they may not be charged upon my memory; bnt 
entirely (as in reason they onght to be) upon the negligence of the res- 
pective curates. — 1726. Edward Rishton, Vicar." A note at the foot 
of this entry runs thus :— " N.B. Edward Bishton, Yioar of Almondbuiy, 
deserves the thanks of all men for his care in the good order of ye Begister 
since 1727.'' To this there is no signature. Charles and Thomas Broad- 
bent were the last persons whom Mr. Sagar christened. 
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unnoticed his frequent services rendered to Mr. Sagar in the 
chapel at Meltham, gratis. Persons not long deceased, 
remember how this good man nsed to toil on the road &om 
Slaithwaite to Meltham, book in hand, preparing his sermon, 
regardless alike of the heat of summer and the storms of 
winter. 

Three curious receipts of money in the Eev. Eobert Sagar^s* 
handwriting are stiU extant, and are thus worded : — 

" Meltham Novt)r 29, 1738. There and then, receiyed of Mary Wood- 
head, the Bum of two pounds, being in full for one half-year's rent, due at 
Martinmas last, I say, received by me, Bobert Sagar, Curate of Meltham." 

And again, 

« Meltham, KoYember the 11th 1748. There and then, Beceiyed of 
John Woodhead, the sum of forty Bhillings, being half-a-year*s Bent 
arising from lands lying in Meltham, now become due, I say Beceiyed by 
me Bobert Sagar, Cnrate.'* 

Again, 

** Meltham, Jnne the 28th, 1755. There, then, and at another time 
before receiyed of James Woodhead the smn of two Pounds ; being half-a- 
year's Bent due at Whitsuntide last. I say, receiyed by me, Bobert 
Sagar, Ourate of Meltham.'* 

On a table-tomb, in Meltham Church yard, on the south 
side of the church, and about six yards therefrom, the east 
end of the tomb being nearly parallel with the east end of 
the church, is the following inscription : — 

'* Here Lyeth interred ye Body of the Beyd. Mr. Bobert Sagar, late 
Curate of this place, who Departed this life ye 26th Day of April, 1770, 
in the 78Td year of his age." 

He was buried April the 30th, 1770. 

Mr. Sagar came originally &om Colne, in Lancashire, and 
was, at the same time as a Mr. littlewood, an applicant for 
the Curacy after the death of the Eev. John Stainton. Mr. 

* The Bey. Bobert Sagar resided in the house afterwards occupied by 
Mr. Isaac Woodhead, and in which the Local Board now hold ^eir meetings. 
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littlewood, it appears, was the person appointed, bnt whether 
from ill healtb. or some other unknown canse, he speedily gaye 
up his charge, and Mr. Si^;ar was appointed to the yacant 
Curacy. His grandson, Mr. William Sykes — alias William of 
the School, his father being the schoolmaster at Crosland — 
now* in his 85th year — a vigorous old man with all his 
faculties unimpaired, states, that his grandfather greatly 
desired the appointment^ but having been previously rejected 
by those who now made application to him, was resolved to 
give them a gentle reminder of their former treatment, and 
wrote them the following caustic and humorous lines in reply 
to their request : — 

•• Littlewood is gone, 
Gbbatwood joii haT6 none, 
What need can yon have of a Saoab? *' 

" Sagar," in the dialect of Meltham, means Sawyer. 

In Archbishop Sharpens Book, a copy of which was in the 
possession of the late Archdeacon Markham, two names occur, 
namely, those of Samuel Brooke, in 1730, and Jonathan 
Leatherbarrow,in 1733,as having been nominated to the Curacy 
of Meltham by the Ee v. Edward Rishton, Vicar of Almondbuiy ; 
but as Mr. Sagart was unquestionably the Curate of Meltham 
from 1728 to 1770, when his decease occurred, these gentle- 
men must have been assistant Curates in the parish. 

THE RBV. EDMUND ARMITSTEAD,j: 

the last Curate who officiated in the old chapel, was nominated 

• April, 1865. 

f The inhabitants of Melfham appear to have entertained a odost kindly 
feeling towards their pastor, the Bey. Robert Sagar, for about the year 
1760, they enclosed from the waste a certain portion of land from which 
they dug out tiie stones, and pat it into a state capable of ciQtiyation. 
This they gaTe to the church for the improvement of the living : it was 
called " Parson's Close," and it was from this field that a portion was 
taken in 1850 for the New Cemetery. 

I The Bev. Edmnnd Armitstead resided at Netherton during the whole 
of the time that he was Curate of Meltham — a period of 58 years. 
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by the Eev. Eobert Smith, Vicar of Almondbury, in the year 
1770, to whom a further allusion is made elsewhere. In this 
place we record merely his appointment and the time during 
which he occupied the pulpit in the first chapel, namely 
sixteen years. Mr. Murgatroyd's Diary has one or two 
entries bearing on this period, and on a later one. They 
relate to Mr. Armitstead, with whom he seems to have been 
on friendly clerical terms. 

" 1782, NoYember 24th. At Meltham bnt no Bervice. Bev. Armitstead 
gone to see his relAtion8< Bey. Harrop* wo*d be at Meltham Vespers, so, 
calling no where, I retmmed home. Again 1789, October 13th at Meltham, 
no service there M. — I went and dined with Mr. Mellor, at Helm, and we 
went together to the chapel. I churched a woman and did all the after- 
noon duty at Meltham, thongh Mr. Armitstead was returned from Honley, 
where he had done the morning dntj. 1802, June 25th at Meltham, but 
did no doty, Bevd. Armitstead did it alL f came home to my dinner, and 
went to Slaithwaite Chapel Yesp : " 

The following is an additional note to page 37 : — 

"DiBEOTOBY. — ^A kind of regulation for the performance of religions 
worship, drawn np by an assembly of religions teachers in England, at the 
instance of the Parliament, in 1645. It was intended to supply the use 
of the liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer, the use of which had been 
abolished. It prescribed no form of prayer, or circumstances of external 
worship, and did not oblige the people to any responses except * Amen.' " — 
Dr, Hook*8 Church Dictionary, ** Directory, the Chxirch. — The book so 
called was published in England at the period of the ci^il war. It was 
drawn np at the instance of Parliament, by an assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, with the object that the ministers might not be whoUy at a 
loss in their devotions after the suppression of the Book of Common 
Prayer. There were some general hints given, which were to be managed 
with discretion ; for the Directory prescribed no form of prayer, nor man- 
ner of external worship, nor enjoined the people to make any responses, 
except * Amen.* The Directory was established by an ordinance of the 
Parliament in 1644. — Bishop Taylor." From Haydni'a Dictionary of 
DateSf VineenVa Edition, 

♦ Curate of Holmfirth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BET. ABRAHAM WOODHEAD Ain> HIS OONNEOTION WITH 
HELTHAM — TWO BIOOBAPHIOAL NOTICES OF HIM FBOM TWO 
INDEPENDENT SOUBOES. 

JjjlJflWS the History of the first House of Prayer in the 
^V village of Meltham, of which any record remains to 
us, is intimately connected that of the greatest man whom 
that village ever produced — ^Abraham Woodhead — the pater- 
nal nephew of the original promoter of the chapel of 1651, 
and the grandson of the worthy old lady, whose pious desire 
*' to set up an habitation for the mighty God of Jacob," among 
her own people, led to its erection. How fer the godly and 
'learned scholar, the notices of whose life we are about to 
consider, may have influenced his relatives and neighbours 
to undertake, and afterwards encouraged them to complete 
this good work, we cannot telL But, as at the time of its 
building he was above forty years of age, and a most zealous 
and devoted son of the church, we are quite justified in 
supposing him to have regarded it with peculiar interest^ nor 
are we surprised at the provisions of his will above twenly- 
five years after, by which he bequeaths all the worldly goods* 
wherewith God had blessed him, for the support of those 
who should hereafter minister within its walls. 

When we reflect upon the events of a life marked by so 
much change and disquiet, and upon his long separation from, 
his native village, it is touching to note the proof he thus 

* That is, subject to an annual rent charge of £5 to the heirs male of 
his Uncles' ftunilies — and these failing, to revert to the Church. 
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gave of his regard for its best interests; a regard which, 
neither time, distance, nor the social and political distractions 
raging around him, could destroy or weaken. To this &ct we 
would particularly call the attention of our readers at the 
opening of a chapter on the life and character of this remark- 
able man. 

Hie following biographical notice, extracted from the pages 
of Anthony Wood's " Athensa Oxonienses," * gives us a brief 
outline of his history. 

''Abraham Woodhead, son of John Woodhead, of Thorn- 
hiU, in Yorkshire, was bom in Maltham, in the parish of 
Albonsbury, alias Ambury, in the said County, entered a 
student in University College under the tuition of Jonas 
Badclif^ anno* 1624, aged sixteen years or thereabouts, and 
soon after was made Scholar. Afterwards going through I2ie 
several classes of Logick and Philosophy with very great 
industry, he took the degrees in Arts,t became Fellow in 
1633, entered into Holy orders, pass'd a course in Divinity, 
and in 1641 was elected one of the Proctors of the TTniversity/ 
which ofi&ce being quitted (not without trouble, occasioned by 
the denying of the Grace of Francis Cheynell, j: of which he 
complain'd to the Long Parliament),§ he travell'd into France 
with a gentleman commoner of his House, named Thomas 
Baddif^ son of Sir George Baddifi^ and afterwards with 
Thomas Culpeper, and Thomas Strode, both of the same 
House. At length settling for a time inEome,he was entertained 

* Wood*B'* Athens Oxoniensea.'* Col. 1157. Bliss's Edition, 1817. 

f Wood's " Fasti." Ed. Bliss. It is stated that Abraham Woodhead took 
his degrees thus,— B.A., February 6, 1628-9. M.A., Nov. 10, 1681. He 
got Ms fellowship in 1633, and was appointed Proctor May 15, 1641. 

I •< On account of the degree of B.D. being denied in the Congregation to 
Francis Cheynell, for two reasons, one of which was, that he had preached 
against His Majesty's declaration." — Fasti Oxon, VoU ti.. Col. 2. 
A notice of this man (Francis Cheynell), half madman, half fianatic, will 
be fomid in the Appendu. 

I At the Bar of the House of Commons. 
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by Oeoige Duke of Buckingham, whom he iiutracted in 
Mathematicke, and was much respected by him. After his 
return into England (being deprived of his fellowship by the 
visitors appointed by Parliament for absence and non-appear- 
ance anno 1648X he liyed for some time in York House iu 
the Strand by the appointment of the said Duke ; but Arthur 
Lord Capel being informed of the great merits of the person, 
he entertained, and leam'd of him the Mathematical sciences. 
In 1660, he was restored to his fellowship, by his Majesty's 
Commissioners, and remained in his College for a tima But 
his opinion, as to religion, being then altered (as it had been 
since he was at Home, which he always very warily conceal'dX 
he got leave of the master and society to be absent^ as intending 
again to travel, with the allowance of £20 per ann« So that 
retiring to London, he afterwards settled at Hoxton alias 
Hogsden, near to that city, where he lived very obscurely and 
retiredly upon that allowance that the College made to 
him as a traveller, all therein, except one, knowing not to 
the contrary, but that he was beyond the seas. There I say, 
being settled, he not only caused youths to be trained up in 
the Boman Catholic Beligion (of which certain members of 
Parliament did openly make mention in the house, after the 
Popish Plot was discovered), but also wrote and published 
divers books in vindication of the Church of Borne, and 
thereby gained the character by the men of that party of the 
prime Champion of England to stand up for their cause." 

Justice to Mr. Woodhead's memory, and to his reputation 
for integrity, compels us in this place to interrupt Wood's 
narrative and correct or explain what he states respecting the 
motives which led to so much seclusion and secrecy on 
Woodhead's part The author of the "Athenae Oxonienses" and 
nearly all the writers on the above subject who follow in his 
wake, and probably quote from his pages, seem to infer that 
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Uie X20 per annom receiyed by I2ie retired scholar at Hogsden 
was obtained by him under a fialse pretence, yiz.^->that of being 
abroad as a travellery when he was in reality living in conceal- 
ment in London, and that it was, consequently, so dishonest 
a transaction as to require his withdrawal from society, and 
the maintenance of as strict an incognito as possible. But 
that all these surmises are unfair and unjust we are enabled 
positively to assert^ for, on this point, reliable information 
from an undoubted source has been obtained, the sum and 
substance of which, derived from the Eegister of University 
College, Oxon., is, first, that Abraham Woodhead was not 
resident in Oxford from the year 1660, when he was restored 
to his Fellowship, to the time when he resigned it on the 
23rd of April, 1678, a few days only before his death on the 
4th of May, in that same year ; second, that there are repeated 
entries of leave of absence being granted to him by the 
society during that period ; and, third, that no mention is made 
of any conditions under which this leave of absence was 
given, either as regarded his place of residence or the allow- 
ance to be made to him by the College. It is presumed, 
therefore, that Anthony Wood must have obtained his 
information on these points from traditions existing in the 
College, or from other sources of which no record now remains. 
The entries simply record the fact, that leave of absence Was 
granted on each occasion, for a limited period, in I2ie same 
form as that used on similar applications from other Fellows 
of the CoUege. Had there been any private arraagement 
that Abraham Woodhead was to travel abroad, which he did 
not afterwards fulfil, it is not believed that under the statutes 
then existing he could have been deprived of his Fellowship 
on that account But the College might have refused to renew 
his leave of absence, and thus have required him to return to 
Oxford. It is probable that the sum of £20, mentioned by 
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Wood, lepresented the old stipend of his FellowsMp, which 
he was entitled to receive, whether absent or resident, in 
addition to the payments for allowances given only during 
residence. 

The following remarks, from the same source, occur at the 
close of the preceding ones : — " There is good reason to believe, 
that during the period referred to, Mr. Woodhead was strongly 
inclined to the Eoman Catholic Church, as were also some 
other members of the same society, but there is no evidence 
to shew that he ever actually joined that church. He seems 
to have been a veiy learned, pious, and self-denying man." 

After reading the above &cts, and discovering that there 
was, apparentiy, no moral reason for Mr. Woodhead's retire- 
ment from the world, we are led to the conclusion that^ a 
life wholly devoted to literary pursuits, and passed in entire 
seclusion, was the one of his choice and most in harmony 
with his inclinations, and that no other motive whatever 
induced him to adopt it. 

'* A noted author* of the English Church saith, that the 
authorof the * Guide in Controversies,' Ab. Woodhead, is aperson 
most highly famed among the Eoman Catholics, and that he 
is, in his opinion, the most ingenious and solid writer of the 
whole Eoman party. 

"His works plainly shew him to have been a person of sound 
and solid judgment^ well read in the Fathers, and in the 
writings of the most eminent divines and renowned defenders 
of the Church of England, who had from the period of the 
Eeformation successfully sustained the Protestant cause against 
Eome. He was so wholly devoted to retirement^ and the 
prosecution of his several studies, that no worldly concerns 
shared any of his affections, only satisfying himself with bare 

* * Dan. Whitby, in his Epist. before his Appendix following The 
Absurdity and Idolatry of Host-worship.' 
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noGessaries ; and so fiEff from covetiiig applause or prefenDent 
— ^I^oiigh perhaps the completeness of his learning and great 
worth might have given him as just and fedr a claim to both, 
as any others of his persuasion — that he used all endeavours 
to secure his beloved privacy, and conceal his name; and 
although he obtained these his desires in great part, yet his 
calm, temperate, and rational discussion of some of the most 
weighty and momentous controversies under debate between 
the Protestants and Bomanists, rendered him an author much 
&med, and very considerable in the esteem of both* 

"He hath written very many things, some of which were 
published in his life-time, and some after his death, all with- 
out his •wn name or initial letters of it set to them. The 
catalogue of most of them follow."* 

'< In the library of Mr. Constable, at Burton Constable, near Hull, there 
is a Yolnme of letters from Mr. Nicholson formerly of Uniyerfiity College, 
to Mr. Cnthbert Constable, who was the Catholic MecsBnas of his day. 
From these letters it appears that Mr. Obadiah Walker was executor to 
Mr. Woodhead, and left the MSB of Mr. Woodhead to Messrs. Deane, 
Nicholson and Perkins all of Uniyendty College ; and that Mr. Deane 
lodged them in Wilde House which was burnt down about the time of the 
BeYolution, and many of the MSB were burnt or lost. That what remained 
were conyeyed to Lisbon by Mr. Nicholson: that a warrant had been 
issued by James II. for the publication of Mr. Woodhead's papers at 
Oxford; that Mr. C. Constable applied to Mr. Nicholson for the MSB 
with a promise that he would publish them. Mr. Nicholson receiyed the 
proposal with joy and thanks, and in 1728, sent the papers to London, 
and accompanied them with a sketch of Mr. Woodhead's life, which not 
appealing to Mr. Constable to be sufficiently circumstantial, he applied to 
Mr. Heame, of Oxford, for additional matter. A yolume of his letters on 
this and other subjects connected with it is at Burton Constable. In a 
letter of August the 17th, 1730, Mr. Heame says, * I always looked upon 
Mr. Abraham Woodhead to be one of the greatest men that eyer this 

• These, to avoid a break in the narratiye, are giyen elsewhere. — 
The first Edition of Wood's "Athena Oxonienses" was published in 
2 Yols. folio, in 1691.— En. 
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DAtioii prodnoed.' And in noihflr of JkptSi the Stii, 17S4, * I mii mnj 
the lifs of that holj and leamed man Mr. Abraham Woodhead, ia at a 
stand for want of materials.' Mr. Constable printed the third part of Mr. 
Woodhead's Church Government, and prefixed to it the sketch of his life 
sent by Mr. Nicholson with some additions. At the end is added a 
Catalogue of his works. Those in Wood and Dodd are yery imperfect. 
I hare been twice within this fortni^t to a nei^boming library, in search 
of this life and catalogoe, bat have not fonnd it ; and indeed have never 
seen it, but at Bnrton Constable. In mentioning Mr. Woodhead's work 
entitled * Dr. StiUingfleeVs Principles Considered,' Mr. Nicholson adds, 
*I>r. Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, said, this work contained more 
jeason than the huge Yoliunes written by Stillingfleet.' Perkins he says, 
was only an Amanuensis at most to Mr, Woodhead. Mr. Woodhead's 
MSS are at Burton Constable, also a Tolnme of his letters to Dr. Wilby, a 
Catholic Physician, in Oxford. • 

** This is all the information I can at present find in my notes, I am 
sorry it is not more satisfeustory.'** 

"When Mr. Obadiah Walker left Oxon., which was on 
the 9th of November, 1688, to prevent the insults of the 
rabble, upon the coming into England of the Prince of Orange^ 
he caused to be lodged in the house of a certain boatman near 
Oxford Whar^ many printed copies of certain books, written 
by our author, Woodhead, that had not been either sold, or 
were but half finished, to the end that they might be con- 
veyed by water to London, there to be disposed of as he 
should think fit ; but the waters being then too high for their 
passage, the said books remained in the boatman's hands till 
the 23rd of December following, at which time, some of CoL 
Mordaunt's soldiers then in Oxon., searching the house of the 
said boatman, a reputed fanatic, under pretence for the 
finding out a Popish Priest which he was suspected to har- 
bour, they discovered the said books, and finding upon 
examination, that they belonged to Mr. Walker, they seized 

* The aboTe extract Ib from Bliss's edition of Wood's ''Athene Oxonienses," 
and forms part of a letter written by the BeT. John Kirk, and dated, 
Lichfield, November 19, 18U. 
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on, and oanveyed them away to the Colonel's qnarten^ with 
intentions to have them publicly bnmt; but upon further 
consideration, they, at length, after they had detained them 
seveial weeks, did, as I have heard, restoie them to the penson 
whom Mr Walker had appointed to look after them. 

''Bat to return : — It was also reported yeiy fieqnently that 
he— Woodhead— wrote ' God^8 BenefiU to Mankind^' Qzon., 
1680 qo. Published by Mr. Walker as his own; nay and 
many stick not to say — which is a wonder to me — that he 
was the author of 'The TF%o2d Z>u/y 0/ ifan,' and of all that 
goes under the name of that author/' Wood then speaks of 
other works attributed to the pen of Abraham Woodhead, 
and sums up the article in these words . . . "at length 
after this most pious, learned, and retired peison, Mr. Wood- 
head, had Hved to the age of man, he surrendered up his 
most devout soul to God, in his little cell at Hogsden before 
mentioned, in sixteen hundred sevenly and eight Whereupon 
his body was conveyed to St Pancras Church,* near Houl- 
boum, in Middlesex — distant about half-a-mile from the back 
part of Grey's Inn — and was buried in the yard there, about 
tweniy-two paces distant ixam the chancel of that church, on 
the south side. 

'* Afterwards was a raised altar monument built of brick, 
covered with a thick plank of blue marble, put over his 
grave ; and on the said plank was this engraven : — 

" A. W. oinit. Mali 4. A.D. 1678, flstatiB 8ii» LXX. Elegi abjectiu ease 
in domo Dei ;f et nuuisi in solitadine, non qtuBrens quod mihi utile est, 
fled quod multis.'* 

* The old Church of St. Pancras is of great antiquity, and Anthony 
Wood tells us, the church yard was long the hurial place of Roman 
CatholioB. But Abraham Woodhead did not direct that his body should 
be buried there ; but as his will states, " In aw^ church yard as it shall 
please my executors to dispose thereot" 

i " Elegi abjectus esse in domo Dei," is taken from the Vulgate trans- 
lation of Psalm Ixzziy. 10., according to the arrangement of ohapt^ and 
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TranslatioiL 

" A. W. died on the 4th of May, in the year of onr Lord 1678, and of 
his own age 70. I haye choeen to be an abject in the hotue of Ood;* 
and haTO remained in lolitade, not seeking what is nsefol to myseU; but 
to the many." 

*' This monmnent [to Abraham Woodhead] being bnilt two 
or three years after his death, those that put it up, caused his 
grave to be opened to view the cofi&n and body, that they 
might be sure that it was the person for whom the said 
monument was erected; and had king James the second 
continued in his throne two years longer, his body would 
have been removed to the Chappel in Univ. ColL, and there 
had a monument erected over him equal to his great merits' 
and wortL" ' The following inscription taken from the 
'' Athensd Oxonienses/' was, the one designed for the monument 
to which allusion is here made : — 

[AW. 

Nomine snb isto, Lector, qnalis et qnantns nnper 

Yir sfldculo lataerit sno, 

Jam nnlli in Postemm silendos, 

Non h»o te tabnla docet, sed monet tantnm, 

Ut alibi qniBras. 

Fangatnr iterum moneris inani ^ce 

Hie Ceenotaphiif honos, 

Ut omnes agnoscant qnem nemo ignorat. 

Hie ille Delins Anglns Hermes saoer, 

Oontroyersianun Dncis cognomine inclytos, 

Peritns, Fidelis, Felix 

EcolesiastioaB Anthoritatis assertor fortis, 

Concilioramqae Sanctorum Yindex inviotiiB 

yerse in the anthorised English yersion, which agrees with the Hebrew 
original, but in the Vulgate Bible it is Psalm Ixxxiii. 11., and in the 
Common Prayer Book yersion it is yerse 11 of Psalm Ixxxiy. 

« " I haye chosen,'' &c. This is the English translation of the passage 
in the Donay Bible. 

f Oenotaphii? 
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In cigiis Scriptia 

Qoseimqiie sparsim in al^s distribni solent, 

Natnra et GratisB Charigmata 

Compressai coacervaia, snperexoellentia : 

liiramnTi colinms, frnimnrqno. 

Homm Omniiim 

FretioBa Bemina, incrementa fielida* 

HigaBqnef Collegii AltunnnB et Sooins 

Hie jnyenifl soscepit, hie adnltns exeoluit, 

Hinc postea ob Mem Deo et Begi debitam 

Ejeotus ; patemoqne simul spontanens Exul 

Felieiore solo et meliore Casio 

Mature exeocta 

Ad firogem, segetemqne snirexit immenflam 

Opimamqne Messem, 

Seeam mox Anglis postliminio redditam ; 

Soribendo, Yiyendo, Moriendo, 

PatriiB, Ecolesiffi, Gaalo, 

Expromsit, Exhansit, GonsecraTit. 

Maii 4to obiit Londini. Ao 1 iEltatis wm 70 

/ Salntis nostro 1678. 
P. W. Rogerius. 

" The foregoing Epitaph was sent in a letter to Mr. A. Wood, 
hy Mr. W. Eogers, dated at Jusmore, July 31s1^ 1692. It 
was designed for an inscription on a monument to be erected 
in the Chapel of Uniyer& ColL Oxon., to the honour of Mr. 
Woodhead, whose body was to have been translated thither 
and re-buried, had the times borne it. 

"Transcribed fix)m the Eev^ Mr. Wagstaffe's copy, 27th 
December, 1732, Wanley.] " 

Translation. 

A. W. 

Under that name, Header, what kind of a man and how great 

Lately lay eoncealed from his own age, 

Heneeforth to be past by in silence by none ; 

* Felieia? f Hiijnsce? 
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This tablet teaches thee not, hut only reminds thee 

That then mayest enquire elsewhere. 

Neyertheless let this tribute of a Cenotaph 

Perform the ineffectual office of honouring him, 

That all may recognise the man of whom no one is ignorant. 

This is that English Apollo, that sacred Hermes, 

"Who was fiamons by the title of Leader of OontroyersieB,* 

Skilfhl, Faithfal, Fortunate. 

A strennons adyocate of Ecclesiastical authority, 

An miYanqnished defender of the holy Oomicils. 

In whose writings 

We admire, study, and enjoy 

In a condensed, amassed, and superexcellent form 

Whateyer gifts of nature and grace. 

Are wont to be thinly scattered in the writings of others. 

The precious seeds and prosperous increase 

Of all these things. 

He, as a Scholar and Fellow of this College, 

Here in his youth acquired, here in his manhood cultiyated. 

From hence afterwards for his allegiance to God and the King 

He was expelled ; and at the same time becoming 

A spontaneous exile from his paternal soil. 

In a happier land, and under a more propitious sky, 

He raised what had become maturely ripened 

To an oyerflowing crop and a rich haryest. 

Which was subsequently restored with himself to the English, 

On his return to his country. 

By his writings, by his life, by his death, 

He drew out these things, exhausfced them, and consecrated them 

To his Country, to the Church, and to Heayen. 

He died in London on the 4th of May in the year 

of our salyation 1678. Aged 70 years. 

P. W. Roger. 



* The application to Abraham Woodhead of the title of ** Leader of 
Controyersies," used by the writer of the aboye Epitaph, does not by any 
means proye that he was really such, but that he was reputed sucSi, by 
some of his contemporaries — and it is, probably, on this ground that he 
was claimed as a proselyte by the Boman Catholics of his day. — En. 
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Our next notice of Mr. Woodhead is taken from the 
"Catholic Miscellany," No. 2, Jannary, 1826, appended to 
**Dalton's Translation fix)m the Spanish of St Teresa," VoL 1. 

"This gentieman — ^Abraham Woodhead — who was one of 
the ablest controyersialists of his time, was bom in the year 
1608, at Meltham, in the Parish of Abbersbnry, or as it is 
generally called Ambury, in Yorkshire. His &ther was John 
Woodhead, of Thomhill, in the same County. At the age of 
aixteen years» he was sent to Oxford, and was admitted into 
University Collega His first tutor was John Batdif^ and 
after his death, he was placed under the caie of Thomas 
Batclif^ both of whom were Fellows of the same housa He 
soon became distinguished in the University as a logician, 
and as a good philosopher. In 1632, or in the following 
year, he took his degree of Master of Arts ; and was afterwards 
elected Freestone Scholar, then Walter Skirland's Fellow, and 
there is reason to suppose that he was also elected Freestone 
Fellow. The honour of pronouncing the Latin oration, when 
the west side of the University College was built, was con- 
ferred upon him at the time when he was a Walter Skirland's 
Fellow, and the discourse which he then delivered is still 
preserved in the College Library. When he had finished his 
coarse of Divinity, and had taken orders according to the 
rites of the Church of England, he was elected one of the 
Proctors of the University. This occurred in 1641. In the 
following year, Mr. Woodhead was summoned to answer at 
the Bar* of the House of Commons, various charges which 
were brought against him in consequence of his courage in 
opposing an overbearing faction,t and of his attachment to the 
privileges of that University, of which he had the honour to be 
a member ; for when the Parliament attempted by every means 

* Before the Long Parliament. 

-f In the afiEair of Cheynell alladed to by Anthony Wood. — En. 
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to gain it over to the Eepublican party, and had proposed a 
convocatioii in order to introduce the solemn League and Cove- 
nant, thefirmness of Mr. Woodhead prevented in agreat measure 
the innovation ; and at the Bar of the House, he made so able a 
defence, that he was dismissed without further molestation, 
and returned to the University, where he remained till the 
expiration of his Proctorship, and then procured the College 
license to travel with Messrs. Harlackenden and Culpepper, 
two of his own pupils, upon condition that he should quit the 
care of these two gentlemen, when Mr. Eadclife, the son of 
Sir George Eadcliffe should be sent over to him ; and 
probably this event soon occurred, for by the College Eegister 
it appears that, on the 22nd of June, 1645, he and Mr. 
Eadclife had both leave of absence for four terms. About 
this time he began to entertain doubts with regard to the 
truth of the Protestant faith, and felt some inclination towards 
the Catholic religion. This was occasioned, as he writes in 
one of his letters* to his intimate friend Dr. Whitby, by 
reading the 'Saints' Lives,' and the learned and pious works of 
the great St Augustine, by way of index. *To read the 
Fathers,' says he, 'Would be the business of a man's life; 
but in a quarter of a year, by consulting the heads and 
indexes of the best Fathers about all controversial points, one 
may be plentifully satisfied concerning their opinions, and 
what way the Father's incline.' He examined also and 
compared Harding and Jewell, — a book written by Dean 
Cressy pleased him in part, although he disliked the strong 
and severe expressions with which it abounded. The fame 
of the virtues and extraordinary piety of St Charles Borromeo, 
of St Philip Neri, St Francis de Sales, of St Teresa, and 
other devout servants of God, had also reached Mj. Woodhead, 

« Are these letters extant? If so, where are they to be met 
with ?-— Ed. 
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and he had been induced to commence an inqniiy into their 
liyeSy and into that religion which had taught them such 
principles of sanctity, and this inquiry had in a great measure 
dissipated his errors and prejudices. Still, however, in an 
afflEiir of such consequence, where the eternal salvation of his 
soul was concerned, he thought it proper to proceed with the 
utmost caution. Some years, therefore, elapsed before he 
declared himself a Catholic.* 

" It was about this time, when he began to entertain doubts 
of the orthodoxy of the Protestant faith, that Mr. Aylesbury 
—afterwards Sir Thomas — ^governor to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his brother, Lord Francis, prevailed upon him to 
undertake the instruction of these young noblemen in the 
mathematical and other liberal sciences. Mr. Woodhead 
spent some time on the continent with his noble pupils, and 
when they returned to England, apartments were provided 
for him at York House, and a handsome salary allowed him. 
But this was of short duration, for at the unhappy defeat at 
Kingston, which occurred in 1648, Lord Francis was killed, 
and the Duke was in danger of utter ruin. 

"As he — Mr. Woodhead — ^knew himself to be particularly 
obnoxious to the Bepublican party, he concealed himself for 
a short time, until he was received into the family of Lord 
Capel, with whom he resided at least till the dose of the 
year 1652.t 

"Dr. Feme,:{:who became, after the Bestoration, Bishop of 
Chester, was, during most part of this time. Chaplain in the 
same family, and he and Mr. Woodhead were in the constant 
practice of arguing upon the controverted points in religion. 

* Did he eyer declare bimself a Boman Catholic ? All other noticeB of 
him state that he " warily concealed his opinions." — Ed. 

f Arthur Lord Oapel was beheaded on the 9th of March, 1649. Qnery, 
Was Mr. Woodhead Mathematical Tutor to his sons after his execution? 

} See Appendix, Note 0. 
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The Doctor was a staimch Protestant^ while the latter inclined 
towards the Catholic side; and it is probable that these 
discussions finally completed his conversion and induced 
biTw to quit Lord Capel, and also to resign a pension of £60 
per ann. which had been settled upon him for life. 

" He now retired to the house of his friend, Dr. Whitby,* who 
resided in the city, where he had leisure and opportunity to 
examine the best Protestant writers upon Controversy, of 
consulting the Fathers and Councils, and of more attentively 
perusing the Holy Scriptures, and examining with particular 
care those passages which Protestants and sectarians generally 
dte in support of their various innovations and novelties. 

''After some time, being desirous of secluding himself as 
much as possible from the world, and of giving himself up 
entirely to controversial reading, he united with a few select 
friends in the purchase of a house and garden at Hoxton, 
where they lived in common, uniting into one fund the wreck 
of their property which had escaped the sanctimonious grasp 
of the Puritanic faction, and devoting themselves to prayer 
and study until 1660, the period of the Eestoration, when 
the King's Commissioners, deputed to restore the banished 
members of the University to their respective posts, called 
Mr. Woodhead from his solitude, to reinstate him in his 
Fellowship. 

'' * He accepted of it again, rather as a mark of justice 
due to the cause for which he was deprived of ii^ than 
with a design to retain it as a Protestant, and never commu- 
nicated with the Church of England, then or afterwards. 

* Daniel Whitby, D.D., the learned diyine and yolmninons writer, was 
bom in the year 1638, and therefore mnst have been Abraham Woodhead's 
junior by thirty years. At the time indicated above — 1652 — ^he conld not 
haye been more than fourteen years of age, and consequently was not at 
all likely to haye been then a householder in the city of London. This 
is a £Eur specimen of the loose way in which many other statements are 
made in the aboye article. 
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He remained in the College for a short time; but finding 
residence there inconsistent with his religious principles, 
which now were so well known^ that not long after, when one 
of the beadles accused him of Popery to the Vice Chancellory 
he laid hold of the occasion, and without any contestation 
generously chose to retire to his dear solitude at Hoxton.' 

" Here he employed his time in praying, meditating, and 
writing in defence of his &ith, and for the good of his neigh- 
bour, with some small exercise to enable him to return to his 
labours with greater alacrity. As to the interior perfections 
of his soul, and what passed in the pious moments of his 
retiremenl^ it is only known to the searcher of hearts, for 
whom, and to whom, his life and labours were chiefly 
dedicated ; with only some select and pious associates joining 
in the same views, and assisting him in his labours, that is, 
helping him to find places in authors, collate his citations, or 
transcribe his learned works and the like. For it was here, 
and that too, without any other assistance, but what was just 
now mentioned, this learned champion of the church wrote 
those elaborate treatises of controversy, particularly that of 
'Ancient Church Government^' in five parts; the 'Bational 
Account of the Doctrine of Catholics, concerning an Ecde- 
fiiastical Guide in Controversy,'* having in view two of the 
most learned writers of the Protestant side, Archbishop 
Laud and Dr. Stillingfleet 

" In this retirement he perfected those lasting monuments of 
his pious soul ; that is, his works of devotion, chiefly wrote 
in his latter days^ in which we see, notwithstanding his 
humility, how much his soul was elevated towards God. 
This appears almost through every page of that excellent 
treatise of the 'Motives to Holy living,' by way of heads 

* TheBO worlcB are attributed by some writers to the pen of Richard 
Holden, a Sorbonne Doctor, whose initialB, R. H., they bear.— Ed. 
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for meditatioB, thiough whicli the spirit of the gospel and the 
most Christian yirtues shine in the mopt delightful colours ; 
as also in his Tract of ' Catholic Devotions Vindicated,' aad 
in two large pre&ces of his composing, before 'St Teresa's 
Life;' and in one to his translation of 'Gregoiy Lopez's 
Life.' The same spirit shews itself in the ' Life of Christ ; ' 
and that of the * Benefits of our Saviour.'* 

** But to return to the last scene of this holy man's life ; 
though his thoughts in this retirement were chiefly taken up 
in the choice of the better part^ still preparing and purifying 
his soul, the nigher he approached his end ; nevertheless, as 
a prudent economy and management is a moral virtue, he so 
discreetly ordered his temporal concerns, and the little stock 
Grod had blessed him with, as not only to secure a moderate 
maintenance, agreeable to his choice^ but something also to be 
disposed off at his death, to such uses as he thought most 
proper; leaving a good part of what he had to the main- 
tenance of a school in the country ; believing that learning 
and a careful education, were proper steps to attain the best 
religion, since it was his otm learning, next to God's grace, 
that brought him to the knowledge of the true church, of 
which he died an humble, holy member, as well as a very 
great sufferer for it 

"The praiseworthy intentions, and charitable bequestst of 
Mr. Woodhead, were, however, frustrated by the storm which 
was raised against the whole body of English Catholics, in 
consequence of 'Oates's Plot,' and had he lived but a very 
short time longer, it is probable that his name also would 

* On his examination before Parliament, Obadiah Walker, when charged 
with ha^g embraced the Boman Catholic fiiith, as e^ced in these two 
works, does not disavow his authorship of them, when he conld easily 
have done so, Woodhead having been then long dead. 

f Every bequest of Mr. Woodhead*s was most carefoUy and religioosly 
carried ont — that to Meltham Chapel, and those smaUer ones to his rela- 
tives. He did not leave any money to a school in the country. — ^Ed. 
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have occuired in the list of victims of persecution and peijuiy, 
which blots the annals of Charles the Second's reign. How- 
ever, the providence of God thought proper to take his feithful 
servant to himself just before these dismal times happened. 

"He had run through a great many trials before ; he had 
been prepared for the kingdom of heaven by many tribulations ; 
and had employed the talents entrusted to him by his Divine 
master to the best advantage, having spent the chief part of 
his time from his youth in improving himself in what he 
thought might be for the good of his neighbour. And 
though the stream ran in a wrong channel at first, he soon 
rectified its course, and made amends for it^ to the best of his 
power afberwards. 

''We do not find he ever took any orders in the Catholic 
Church, though he had in the Church of England, but behaved 
as a layman after his conversion. Howe^vsor, 'tis supposed he 
thought celibacy to be the properest state for persons in 
Holy orders, not only as approaching nigher that of Christ 
his master, but as a state less distracted with family cares 
and worldly solicitude, allowing more leisure for the greater 
duties of their calling. But^ by all accounts of him, he lived 
with an unblemished character with respect to his morals and 
chastity; aU sides agree in his character as a Christian. 

" He was now drawing towards the end of his career, and 
preparing his soul in a greater degree of sanctification and 
resignation to the will of his Creator, when that dreadful 
storm of persecution against the professors of his religion was 
just going to arise ; but the goodness of Gk>d snatched him 
from it^ to place him in the tabernacles of the just, and, being 
seized with a fever, which proved his last, he rendered his 
pious soul to Grod, in a good old age, May ith, 1678, aged 70." 
Page 413 of the "Catholic Miscellany:" — "We are aware 
that many of the circumstances related in this sketch of Mi, 
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Woodhead's life do not accord with what Mr. Wood has 
written in his 'AthensB Oxonienses,' hut we have preferred 
the authority of Mr. Simon Berrington, who wrote his life at 
the request of Mr. Constable, and who has always given his 
reason when he departed tram Mr. Wood. He had also the 
advantage of consulting some notes written by the late 
esteemed, learned, and accurate Bev. Alban Butler.'' 

Mr. Constable was displeased to jGnd that Mr. Berrington 
endeavoured to give Mr. Woodhead the honour of being the 
author of " The Whole Duty of Man^*' and other works of 
the same hand, of which Mr. Constable could by no means be 
persuaded — ^merely on account of the difference of style; 
there occurring in " The Whole Duty of Mem*' and the other 
works of that author, scarce any parenthesis, with which all 
Mr. Woodhead's works abound. 

Nevertheless, certain it is, that Dr. John Fell, Dean of 
•Christ Church, and afterwards Bishop of Oxford, who pub- 
lished the other works of the author of " The Whole Duty of 
Man*' namely— «2%« Ladie^ Calling,'* ''The Art of Content- 
ment^" " Ths Government of the Tongtie/* " ITie Lively 
Oracles Given Unto Us" &c., in folio, at Oxford in 1675 — 
1678,* and wrote the pre&ce which he prefixed to this edition, 
and who was the only person then living who knew the true 
author of " The Whole Duty of Man** — gave this book to the 
printer in Londooi with other pieces of Mr. Woodhead's, and 
ordered Mr. Woodhead's name to be added to the title of this, 
as well as of the other works which he gave to be bound. If 
Mr. Woodhead wrote that celebrated work, it was before he 
travelled abroad, or had any thoughts of embracing the 
•Catholic faitL 



* Are these dates correct ? Only one writer names 1682 as the date at 
which Bishop FeU's folio edition of these works was published, all others 
state 1684 as the year in which it appeared. — Bd, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB BBY. ABRAHAM WOODHEAD— HIS ALLEGED OHANOB OV 
OBEBD — HIB WILL AND LBTTEB8 — THE LETTEBB 07 BIS 
BXEOUTOBS— BEMABES OH THE TWO BIOGBAPHIOAL NOTICES HI 
THB FBBGEDINa OHAPTEB. 

fM the prosent chapter it is proposed to famish the 
reader with certain original documents which ema- 
nated &om Mr. Woodhead's pen a few years before his 
death, Yh. — ^his will* and four of his letters to his cousin, 
John Armytage, of Thickhollins ; and also with other four 
£re>m his executors, Walker and Perkins. To each of these 
important papers special attention is requested, as the argu- 
ments to be deduced from them form a part of the evidence 
respecting Mr. Woodhead's alleged change of £sdth, which 
will be considered in the subsequent pages of this volume. 
The provisions of the will bear witness to the religious 
opinions held by the testator at the time it was made, and 
the tone of the letters, written two years before^f may also 
be said to do the same. We cannot discover a single senti- 
ment^ or any tendency in them, betokening sympathy with 
Eome; or any of that Jesuitical mode of reasoning we 
should be led to expect in one who had secretly embraced 
the doctrines of the Romish ChurcL On the contrary, they 
are honest and straightforward, — entirely free from all display 
of pedantry, being chiefly remarkable for their benevolence 
and piety. Walker's letters, too, are good, and no ultra- 

* Mr. Woodhead's will was executed in 1675. 

f We gather from the date of his other's death, given in one of the 
letters, that they were written in 1678. 
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montane bias is observable in them. The fiist of these is 
dated the 18th of June, 1678, from XJniverBity College, 
Oxon., of which College he was at that time Master, and had 
been so for two years, nor did he quit that office till 1688 ;** 
we are, therefore, justified in believing that t/his inclinations 
pointed to Eome at tJiai period, he had contrived to keep 
them under so much restraint as not to prevent his retaining 
the Mastership of the College until the year 1688, when he 
unquestionably embraced the Bomish MtL There is no 
fault to be found with Perkins's letter to Mr. John Armytage^ 
for neither had Tie at the time it was written become a pro- 
selyte to Eome. He writes like an honest-hearted man, and 
gives a simple detail of his Mend's death, and in his letter 
we search in vara for any symptoms of that change of 
opinion which he professed in after years. 

THE HEY. ABBAHAH WOODHEAD*S WILL, TAKEN FROM 
THE ORIGINAL COPY. 

In the xuune of Ood, Amen. June ye gtli, 1675. I, Abraham Wood- 
head, doe make this my last Will and Testament. First I hnmblie 
comUtt and bequeathe my poor sonle into ye hands of my good God, my 
all powerftil Creator and all mercifdl Redeemer, and my body to be buried 
in any churchyard as it shall please my Exectn to disposse thereof. 

Item, I do demise will and bequeathe all yt my messnage or tenement 
houses and lands, with all the appurtenances whatsoeyer belonginge thereto, 
sittnate and lyinge in the township of Meltham or Thickhollings in the 
Conntie of Torkshire, and heretofore in ye possession or occnpaHon of 
my Unlde James Woodhead, to Edward Taylor eldest sonn of James 
Taylor yeoman of Meltham, John Armytage of ThickhoUins yeoman, 
Abraham Beamnont and Joshua Beamnont of Meltham yeomen, and to 
their heires an^ assignes for ever, in trust and confidence neyertheless, 
and to the end and yxayoee yt they and the snrriTors of them and their 
heires, and the heire of the sturiyor of them, shall and will fiuthAilly 
p'forme this my will and desire followinge, — 

• Art. Walker. Biog. Brit., pp. 6097, 8. 
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And that they shaU well and truly pay or eanse to be paid from y« 
time of my decease half-yearly by eqnall portions out of the p'ffitts of the 
said lands a rent charge of fiye pomids pr ann. , wch rent charge of fiye pounds 
pr ann., I do giye and appoint for the first six years after my decease to be 
paid half-yearly to Mr. Edward PerkinB, now llTinge in the P'ishe of 
Bhoreditch in London, and one of ye Ezectrs of this my will, to be sent 
by him to my niece Adriana Woodhead now in Holland, and after her 
decease to her children. 

And after these six yeares expired I doe giye and bequeath the foresaid 
rent charge to John Woodhead of Thornhill, son and heire of my 
Unlde Charles Woodhead, for ye life of ye said John, and after his 
decease to ye heire male of ye said John for his life, and soe from heire 
male to heire male of ye said John snocessiTely for their naturall liyes oiily, 
and for want of his heires male, then to other ye heires male of my 
said Unlde Charles saccessiYely in like manner for their naturall liyes 
only, and when it shall please God that ye heires male of my said Unkle 
Charles shall fieule, then I giye and disposse the said rent charge of five 
pounds pr ann. to ye heires male yt shall descend l^m my other Unldes, 
James and William Woodhead saccessiTely in like manner one after the 
other for their naturall liyes only ; the Elder and his heires male to be 
ahraies p'ferred before y« yonnger and his hebes male of any of my said 
Unkles, with libertie for any of those to whome sach rent charge shall be 
doe, to make distresse for the same upon ye said lands from time to 
time, when and so often as any parte shall be behind and unpaid. 

Item, my will is yt ye foresaid p'sons Edward Taylor and the rest of 
my foresaid ffeofEees in trust and their heires or the heire of the survlYor 
of them, shall well and truly pay or cause to be paid, ye residue of ye 
yearly rents or p*ffitts of ye said lands to ye minister of the Word of Ood 
yt Bhall be settled and offidatt at ye Chappell of Meltham afforesaid att 
ye time of my decease, and so to his successors in y« same place and 
office for oTer ; and in case all ye heires male of my foresaid Unkles 
should foile, then I give ye said rent charge of fiye pounds yearly for ever 
to ye foresaid minister successiTely. 

Item, I doe will and desire yt after it shall please Ood that any two of 
the foresaid ffeoffees in trust shall depart this life, y« other two surviTinge 
shall within one whole yeare then next ensuinge elect, nominate and 
appoint* foure other persons and theire heires with the consent of y« 

* In the year 1721, when the principal inhabitants of Meltham met 
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ougor p*te of ye hotuekeepera of tlie fonaaid town of Meliham, obtamed 
thereto, to snooeede them in yo same power and tnut wch is by this my 
will committed to them and for yt end shall make to those p'ssoiu 
sobstitated, sneh legall conveyanoe of ye premisses as shall be reqmsite 
and in like manner ye two snrviYors of ye Ibnre ffeofEees so elected by thsm, 
to elect Ibnre others to saoceede them. 

But if it should happen yt before snch Election should be made, one 
or both of the said two ffarvivinge ffeoffees should dye, then the sornvor 
of these, or the heire of ye snryiyor of them to haye ye same power to 
nominate and appoint foqie other p'ssons in sach manner as aflforegaid, 
and soe to continae ye ncmiination of persons and ye conyeyance pf ye 
premisses for cabling sach persons as shall be nominated to perfbnne 
ye land trusts in like manner from generation to generation for oyer. 

Item, I doe giye all my personal! estate of monies, goods or debts doe 
to me, or whatsoeyer things else I haye right to, to Mr. Obadiah Walker 
ffellow of Uniyersity Colledge in Oxford, and to Mr. Edward PerkinB 
gentleman, liyinge now in the P'ishe of St Leonard's, Shoreditch, and to 
Mr. Joseph Hatt gentleman, liyinge alsoe in the same P'she, and to their 
Executors, Adminstrators & Assignee, and I doe nominate & constltnte 
ye afforesaid Obadiah Walker & Edward Perkins & Joseph Hatt Exectn 
of this my Will, and hereunto I have set my hand and scale the day and 
yeare aboye written. 

Ab: WoonHEAD. 

Witnesses hereof 

Geobqe Salb 

WlLLM HeASALWOOD 

Chables Hills. 

THE BEV. A. WOODHEAD'S FIBST LETTEB TO MB. JOHN 
ABMYTAGE. 

" For my yery loying coosin John Armytage at his house m Thickhol- 
lingB, these'* 

Good Coosin — I am much obliged to you for y&r kind tre* since I haye 
suffered together with you the great losse of yo^^ Father. I know not whom 
to trouble with my tres, but yorself, weh shall not be but in neoessaiy 

to choose new trustees for the estate under Abraham Woodhead's ^i 
out of forty-four names recorded, only twelye persons were able to sab- 
scribe their own names ! 
* «( Tre " is used for letter — and ** tres*' is the abbreyiation for letters. 
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boaines. I sappose before this, yo^ brother is apon his way to Oxf6rd: if 
not, it is time he should be so. Ton need feare nothing concerning him, 
he is there nnder ye care of a Yery honest man, and his fortunes there 
depend upon his mtnes & indnstiy. I shall assist him with my Mend in 
anything I can. 

The money of mine yo^ Father had in his hands is 198. 7d. as he wzit 
in his last tre. Now yor fitther is dead I must intreat yon to owne ye cow 
wch my annt had of him, and now John, I think hath her, and if any need 
be I pray yon take possession of her. For I bought her for Abrah : and he 
is to have ye benefit of her milk. I give the goods you send me a note of, 
to my coosin Abraham, and I think it is fit yt they be remoyed piiyately if 
you will give leaTO, to yor house, excepting ye table chaire and chest, the 
removing of wch will be taken too much notice of^ unles Abraham may 
haTe one of ye chests where he is. 

I think yor Father sent me word ye quit rents haye not been paid this 
10 or 11 yeares, yt is, never since my Father died— who died in 1663. I 
hope John possessing my land will not make me pay quit rents. If he 
doth I must dispose of some of ye land to pay such charges. Coosin, I 
desire when you go to Wakefield you would enquire of Mr Briggs, at his 
shop whether two old poore women Doctor Wilbye*s aunts be living. For 
if they be, or either of them, his Executor hath a Uttie money for them 
w<:h I ahall send you. 

Coosin — ^you are a young man, and can have no great experience in ye 
world as yet — ^therefore you have more need to make yo^^ addresses dili- 
gently to God Almighty in yor prayers yt he would give you counsell in all 
things how to cany yorself. Endeavor to imitate your Father's ways in 
iwniiftgiTig jor busines and alter not anything hastily, & take heed of 
marrying suddainly, or a person not well known to you. You will find 
much excellent counsel in ye Proverbs & Ecclesiasticus, read them much. 
Be pittifoll and charitable to y<fl poore neighbors Ss God will take pitty on 
you. You shall not want my prayers, tho' little worth, and so desiring 
yo». 

I rest your very loving Coosin 

A. W. 

I pray send no money on my account to any one, I could, may be, help 
some necessitous persons a little, but this cannot conveniently be done by 
me there are so many others of my poore kindred will expect it— 
Novr 11th. 
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SECOND LETTER. 

To my good Coosin John Armytage at his house in Thickhollings— 
These. 

Good Ooosin — I thank yon for removing ye goods, and for yor enqmring 
after poore women at Wakefield. I have sent 40s/ by James Dyson desiring 
yon when yon have next occasion to goe to Wakefield to send for Susannah 
Wilbie, and to pay ye 408/ to her yonrself, and yon may be pleased to tell 
her yt Dr Wilby, when he died neither left her, nor his other annt any- 
thing by his Will, only his Execntor hearing she was fdiye, sent her this 
money as a volnntary almes ; and yt this money is all for herself. 

I pray yon finish yor bnsines with (Goodman Parker, I thonghtyo' 
Father had done it. 

My Coosin Timothy should not first haTe set lime npon Harding foot, 
& then afterwards sent me word. I think I ordered yt he should not 
plow it — ^How long, or how little time he may keep it in hand, I cannot 
tell him. I heare nothing but well hitherto of yo^ Brother from U^ 
Walker, who I know will take good care of him. 

When I perceiye any need, he shall not want the best advice I can giye 
him, as being obliged to this by his good Father, and ye kind offices yon 
also do me. The money in yonr hand for my Ooosin Abrah :* I would 
make np dOs/ if it would be laid ont for him in Sheep, or any way — ^bnt 
these not to be in John's keeping — So desiring God to direct and guide 
yon in all yor aSiedres, web he will do, if yon hnmbly consolt him con- 
tinually in yor prayers. 

I rest your very loTing Ooosin 

March 17th. A. W. 

I am afraid ye end of Sarah living alone will not be good. Mind what 
report yon heare of her. 

THIBD LETTEB. 

For my very loving Ooosin John Armytage at his house in Thick- 
boilings — ^these— carriage Pd. 

Deare Ooosin — I receiyed this tre inclosed from Mr Walker concerning 
yor Brother I told him I could not send to you till ye Carriers retume, 
which would be on this day March 30 — desired him if ye Torkshire Carrier 
to Oxford should come sooner, to give you an account of yor Brother's 

♦ I writ you word what it was. 
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sickness by him. What he hath done, I know not, nor have I sinoe heard 
from him, not a little wondering at it. But I think it is rather a signe 
yt yo^ Brother is recoyered or recoYering, than dead. Tor Brother is in a 
place where he can want nothing either condncing to his Bodies or Soules 
health. I writ to Mr Walker yt all care ehonld be had of him, Ss yt he 
liring or dying all charges should be honestly defrayed. 

Bat this I needed not haTO written, for he is a very pions man, Ss 
beiides wishes yo^ Brother yery well. Nothing more can be done but yt yon 
resign him freely into y® hands of or mercifol God, and help him what yon 
can with yor prayers, who knows what is best for ns, Ss many times takes 
US away betimes in or yonth, when as yet we haye not loaded orgelyes 
idth so mnch gnilt, that he may preyent o^ more grieyonsly offending in 
a longer ill-spent life, and againe spares others in their youth yt in their 
latter daies, more seeing yo extreme of yanities of this world, they may by 
Bach experience, more increase in his loye. He is Soyreigne Master of all. 
His holy will be always done. 

Dear Coosia 

Yoor affectionate friend to my power, 

A. W. 

March 31 — If you haye written by this carrier, I haye not yet receiyed 
yor tre. Direct me in yoor next how I may send to yon by post, if need 
be at any time. 

FOUBTH LETTER. 

For my good Ooosln John Armytage at Thiekhollings 

Good Coosin— I receiyed yor tre after I had written to the yeoman. I 
receiyed a tre from Mr Walker dated April 4th wherein he writes that he 
hopes well of yor brother's recoyiy, if no relapse oast him down againe. 
That y« mercy of God gaye saccesse beyond hope. His sicknes I under- 
stand from him will be yery chargeable. Bat yoa may presume he will 
want nothing necessary. Neither would y<fl going to Oxford signify any- 
thing at all for his help ; only let him not want your prayers. 

I thank yoa lor letting oat the closes for this yeare, I intended ye rent, 
when any comes in shall goe towards reparacon of the hoasing. I pray tell 
me in yor next in whose hands y® other groands are yt are not in John's, 
or to whom they are acooontable for them. 

Also, I desire to know what rent is dae to me from my Coosin Timothy, 
since Perkins was paid off. I think I sent him word by yoa formerly y t he 
should by no means plow Harding foot. Coosin, what yoa lay oat, 1 shall 
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■end yon when it comes to any Bune, meanwhile I pray, set it down on my 
score. If Mr Croaland pay yon 40b/. ohappel money, reoeiTe it. In some 
haste I take leaye of yon. 

Tonr mnoh obliged Coosin 
April 21 A. W. 

EDWAED PERKINS'S LETTER TO MR. ARHYTA0E. 

To his worthy friend Mr John Armytage at ThickhoUings near Melfham 
Torksbire 

Sir — I am to acquaint yoa yt yonr kinsman and my excellent friend Hr 
Abraham Woodhead is dead, by whose direction I apply myself to yoa to 
signify thus much, is if yon please to commnnicate to others (concerned 
therein) ye notice of it. He died ye 4th of this month, after a long sick- 
ness of some two months, a gentle fever yt brought him to a consmnption, 
perfect to the last in his memory & intellectnals (wherein God had blessed 
him to a great degree) but his body wasted away to skin and bone. 

I understand his love to and esteem of you — is desire yon would informe his 
is yor kindred of this, is prevent what trouble ya can of any of their needless 
coming up, out of expectation of their own, or distrust of others. He hath 
left a Will and three Executors, Mr Walker (known to y^) myself and Mr 
Joseph Hatt. I would have sent you a copy of the Will inclosed herein, 
but (because the ordinary Carrr [carrier] Dison* is not come) I know not 
whether it will arrive to yu. When I can heare from yu, it shall be sent. 
He desired these enclosed sums should be paid to his idndred, tho* not all 
expressed pticularly in his Will ; wcli will be duly discharged as soon as 
you shall give me order for ye payment of them. 

Ton may direct your tre to me either to M^ Sadler's at the Red Lion 
in S Lawrence lane, or to ye Bell in Wood Street, where it will be called 
for. The Carrier I now send by is named Pollard, he goes near yo, he 
saith, and so to Hali&x, and hath the same Inn at the Bell in Wood 
Street and used to travel with Dison. I desire to hear as soon as may 
be fro' yu and meanwhile rest 

Sir — ^your assured friend and Servant, 

Enw. Perkins. 
• May 16th, 1678.— I speedily expect Mr. Walker fro' Oxfi but sot 
yet come. 

* Daniel Dyson, " carrier," resided near Meltham Mills, where the family 
remained for several generations. 
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THE HEY. OBADIAH WALEEB'S LETTEBS. 

Ber. Obad Walker to Mr J. Annytage 

For my worihy friend Hr John Armytoge at ThicUioUingB near Meltham 
Torkshxre 

Sir— My worihy friend and fellow Executor of Mr Woodhead's last "V^ 
& Testament, hath from London given yon acoonnt of the death of yt ex- 
cellent person or deare Friende, as also of his Will, & of his giving alike 
before his death severall sums of money to diyers of his kindred. I think 
also that he hath sent yon the names to whom, and the smnms which are 
doe to each one. If he have not, yon shall very speedily receiye it by a 
letter left for yon at the post honse in Wakefield. We are both very 
anxious to discharge those smns as soon as is possible ; and to that purpose 
I have spoken to yor neighbor Daniel Dison to lay oat yt money for me, 
and I will repay him either here or at London. 

I intend therefore to send yon either myselfe or friend a particular of 
those names & the snms, and the forme of an acquittance, which when yon 
shall receive, be pleased to call to yo^ neighbor Mr. Dison, and calling to- 
gether these persons, let them sabecribe ye acquittance, taking 2 copies of 
them, lest one should miscarry ; and yorgelfe with M^ Dison attest that 
those are their hands. I shall also write to MT Dison concerning returning 
the money. 

I heartily intreat you to take upon you this trouble for yr neighbours 
sake, & for the sake of y worthy friend who is passed to a better life. 
THshing unto you all content Ss hapines. 

I rest 
Sir 

University College Oxon your humble Sert 

June 18th 1678 Obad Walxeb 

** I have sent you by M^ Dison half a crown wch is for a dock of yt 
Brother's not accounted for in the former reckoning." 



Walker to the Same 
Sir— Tours of Deer 30th oame to the College in my absence wch is the 
reason I send you an answer so late ; this being the first time that yr 
neighbr hath been at Oxon. since my return home^I am very glad yt 
yourself and the feoffees have undertaken the trust committed to you by 
of deare Friend Mr Woodhead— I now send you all the writings oono : 
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tliat Estate sealed op in a litle boxe, intreating yon as speedily as yon ean 
to let me or Mr Perking have notioe of the reoeit of them. 

Mr Perking gave yon notice hereof by a letter some weeks ago, and also 
ordered yon to pay the money dae to Mrs Adriana to me from time to 
time, as long as it shall be doe to her, and he hath also given me directions 
how to send to her, which money yon may please to pay either here or at 
London to Mr Gervase Wilcook upon Snowe-hill, for my nse ; and his 
acquittance shall discharge yon — So beseeching Almighty Ck>d to prosper 
this free gift of our fiiend to y' Ohm*ch, 
I rest 

Sir 

Yotxr humble Servant 
March 14 1678/9 Obad Wai.xxb 

From the Bevd Obad Walker to Mr Armytage of Thickhollmgs 

Sir — I sent by yor neighbour Daniel Dyson at his last coming hither a 
litle Boze of writings & a letter mito yon cone : Mr Woodhead's benefiac*on to 
yor chappell intreating yon also to take such order as yon thought good for 
paying the rest of ye money due to his niece Adriana.* But I hear nothing 
either of the receit of ye boze, or letter, or sending the money : wch leaves 
ns in some perplexity, oat of wch I intreat yon to deliyer ns as speedily as 
yon can, either by sending to me hither at Ozon, or to Mr Wilcock at the 
Fox Goose Ss Oook, npon Snow-hill, in London for mee. 

Here will now in a few daiee bee another payment dne to Mrs Adriana, 
so that if yon think good it may be sent, both yt and this together. Shoe 
is very importtmate and I belicTe stands in need enough of money : I 
therefore intreat yon to help her as soon as yon can. 
I rest 

Sir yor Servant 

May 1st 1679 Obad Walzeb 

ABRAHAM WOODHEAD'S INFANOT AND EABLT LIFE. 

As at the period of Abraham Woodhead's birth the village 
of Meltham did not possess a chapel of its own, he received 

« Adriana Woodhead married to Havers, and at that time residing 

in Holland. To her Mr Woodhead left an annuity of £5 for the first six 
years after his deatii. 
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the holy rite of baptism at the Parish Church of Abnond- 
bury, and hence we find his name thus entered in the register 
there: — 

" AbrahamoB fil : John Wodhead de Meltham baptiz. 2d Aprilis, 1609.*' 

Of his infancy and boyhood no historical record or 
tradition remains ; nor can any be found of the preparatoiy 
instruction he must have somewhere received to fit him for 
entering the University at sixteen years of age. But it is 
not improbable that he was sent to the Free Grammar School 
of King James, at Almondbury, then recently established, 
and the one nearest to the village of MelthanL 

BEMABKS ON THE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The two notices of his life which were presented to us in 
the preceding chapter— -one from Anthony Wood's " Athense 
Oxonienses," the other from the "Catholic Miscellany " — ^were 
selected from a number of others* for two reasons. The 
fiorst^ because they are the earliest^ and the fullest in their 
detaOs; the second, because being taken, the one from a 
Protestant, the other from a Koman Catholic author, they are 
likely to place us in a better position for judging impartially of 
the merits of Mr. Woodhead's character, and enabling us to 
ascertain how far the testimony of these writers respecting 
him corresponds the one with the other. 

And here, before we proceed to comment at length upon 
these notices, and in doing so, we must once again request 
attention to the important documents inserted in the early 

* In addition to the two notices named aboYe, six others will be fonnd 
in the Appendix, which will be giyen, not because of any new matter 
contained in them, for they contson mere repetitions of those now before 
ns — the ideas and &ots the same, only differently worded — ^bat to conTinoe 
the reader that nothing whatsoeyer relating to Abraham Woodhead has 
been either suppressed or distorted. 
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portion of this chapter, which, when carefully considered, 
will help to throw much light on Mr. Woodhead's religioiiB 
sympathies. These documents — ^his will and his letters— 
both purely Protestant in their character, seem to disprove 
the statements so frequently made and generally believed, as 
to his haying joined the Eomish Church, and tend to estab- 
lish our confidence in him as a consistent clergyman of the 
Church of England. The letters of Walker and Perkins are 
also, as before observed, free from any apparent bias un- 
favourable to Protestantism, and so in all probability were 
their writers at that period. 

Had this distinguished man — Abrabam Woodhead — at 
any time embraced the doctrines of the Church of Eome, 
and joined himself to her communion, as the article in the 
'* Catholic Miscellany " assumes, we cannot doubt that some 
indication of his change of creed would be discoverable in 
one or other of these documents. This, however, is not 
the case, and they serve to strengthen us in the opinion that, 
while he lived, his influence and example kept his friends 
firm in the Protestant faith, to which, we are persuaded, he 
himself adhered through all those times of fiery trial 



WOOD'S BIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM WOODHEAD 
EXAMINED. 

The first edition of Wood's "Athense Oxonienses" was 
published in 1691, just thirteen years after Abraham 
Woodhead's death, and it is to be regretted that the learned 
author of that work, before writing his celebrated notice of 
him, the latter portion of whose life was so secluded from the 
world, did not apply to his relatives then living at Meltham 
for fuller information respecting him, and the religious 
opinions he was supposed to have held. Had he done so, he 
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might haye gleaned many interesting particulars of his early 
life, and of the vicissitudes which marked his later career. 

But^ most important of all, he would have learned that^ 
m 1675, three years before his decease, Abraham Woodhead 
made his will, and devised the whole of his property to the 
Protestant church of his native village; that he had two 
months' sickness immediately previous to his death, through 
the whole of which, he retained fall possession of his faculties; 
and, consequently, had his religious opinions undergone any 
change during those years, he had time and opportunity 
afforded him to reconstruct his will and bequeath his property 
anew. Had Anthony Wood been acquainted with these 
facts, we are disposed to think that he would have instituted 
a fax more searching inquiry into the works which issued 
from Obadiah Walker's private printing press, some of which 
were said to have come £rom Woodhead's pen; for the 
strange inconsistency of endowing a Protestant church with 
the one hand, and building up that of Eome with the other, 
would, probably, have seemed to the writer of the " Athenss 
Oxonienses'^ quite as unaccountable as it does to us. We 
also think he would have ceased to wonder that '* ITie Whole 
Duiy of Man*' was attributed by many of his cotemporaries 
to this learned divina 

Before noticing the controversial works ascribed to 
Mr. Woodhead, we must examine the grounds and nature of 
his intimacy with Obadiah Walker, who unquestionably 
embraced the Bomish &ith some time after the death of his 
old tutor, between the years 1685 and 1688. That he did so, 
his letter* in 1 688, to Dr. John Badcliffe, whose conversion to 
Borne he sought to effect^ leaves us in no doubt whatsoever. 
Obadiah Walker, at his first entrance on College life, was 
placed under the tuition of Abraham Woodhead, who was 

* This letter will be found in a enbseqnent chapter. 
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seven years his senior, and had already been, during that 
period, a member of the IJniyersity. Both were &om the 
same county — ^Yorkshire — and it is not improbable that from 
their first association with each other, a mutoal feeling of 
good-will sprang up between them, which the similarity 
of their tastes and pursuits afterwards ripened into friendship. 
To these causes may also be added a similarity in some of the 
leading features of their lives, such as the persecution to 
which both were subjected from the same quarter, and the 
travel in foreign parts common to botL These circumstances 
combined, were likely to form a strong bond of union between 
them, and it appears they did so, for in after life we can 
hardly separate &e history of the one from that of the other. 
Of the list of Bomish works, twenty-three in number^ said 
by Anthony Wood to have been written by Woodhead, two, 
" T?ie Hietorical Narrcdion of the Life and Death of our 
Saviour Jesm Christ^** in two parts ] and that of " Oodts 
BeneJUs to Mankind" were charged by the Parliament on 
Walker, at the Bar of the House of Commons, in 1 689 ; and 
though he denies l^eir papistical tendency, he fully admits 
their authorship. Another on " Church Oovemmeni " is also 
stated by some to have been written by Walker, while " Th& 
Quids in Controversies" which came out with the initials 
B.H., is afi&rmed to be the work of Eichard Holden, a Sor- 
bonne Doctor. Twelve of the other articles named in Wood's 
list were published after Woodhead's death, all bearing the 
initials O.N., or KO.* — ^for bibliographers are not agreed on 

* If these initialB were adopted for the purpose of conceahnent as 
regarded the author, and to mislead public opinion as to the real writer 
of Uie works thus ikthered on Abraham Woodhead, how came Stillingfleet 
to ascertain that they did belong to him ? It is obvious that he could 
only have guessed at this, and the fact of the writer ** N.O." being styled 
by him ** a moderate man," carries with it a confutation of this idea— as 
all proselytes are proyerbially keen and rancorous in tone when they 
enter upon the discussion of theological questions. 
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this point — yet they state, that these were '^ eaid to have been 
written or translated by Mr. Woodhead." Dr. Stillingfleet 
styles this N.O., i,e., Woodhead^ '*a moderate man." 

But, haye we clear and unmistakeable testimony that these 
initials do represent Woodhead ? That is, have we as dear 
and unmistakeable testimony respecting them, as we have 
respecting his will and his letters ) It is quite possible that 
the retired Scholar knew not of his name being associated 
with the initials above alluded to, and, therefore, was at no 
pains to defend his character from the charge of inconsistency 
which they involved. We speak of the works published in 
his lifetime^ with the letters 1^.0. or O.K attached to them. 

How £Eur he may have aided in the translation of some of 
the works specified in Wood's listy we cannot tell, but that 
he ever put forth any tract or treatise with a deliberate design 
to convert others to Eomanism, our confidence in his 
consistency forbids us to believa 

ABRiHAM WOODHEAD'S BIOGBAPHT IN THE "CATHOLIC 
MISCELLANY'* EXAMINED. 

Of the article on Woodhead, taken from the '* Catholic 
MiaceUany,'' it is somewhat difficult to speak The materials 
ft^m which it has been composed, were collected, we are 
informed, by Messrs. Deane and I^icholson, both of whom 
joined the Eomish communion about the same time as 
Walker.* The folness of detail and apparent candour of 
statement in that notice of Mr. Woodhead, is at a first glance 
exceedingly plausible, but it will not bear close investigation ; 
and from a careful perusal of its pages, we rise strongly 
impressed with the idea that its real object from first to last 
is, not to furnish the reader with a true sketch of Mr. Wood- 

* QuEBT. — Is infonnation from such a source to be considered reliable f 
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head's life and sentiinentB, but with a portrait of an able, 
learned, and pious Protestant divine, led by the force of that 
irresistible truth which the writer believes to exist in the 
Church of Borne, to forsake the false and embrace the tnie 
fedth. 

To claim a victory over so streng and argumentative a 
mind as that of the Bev. Abraham Woodhead, was a work 
worthy of those who had themselves apostatized from the 
religion to which he belonged, and in whose defence he had 
so ably written; and this the writer of the "Catholic 
Miscellany " well knew. The article abounds in strange and 
startling assertions, the truth of several of which it is 
impossible to prove, and many of which may be easily 
disproved. In no history of Bishop Feme,* can any 
mention be found of his ever having held the position of 
Chaplain in Lord Capel's feunily, as stated in the '^Miscellany/ 
and we can hardly suppose that, in noting the particulars of 
so short a life as Feme's, this circumstance would have been 
passed over in silence by his biographers ; for Capel was one 
of the great historic men of his day, and intercourse and 
intimacy with him, would have added lustre to any 
reputation, however great in itself 

With regard to the friendly controversies, said to have 
been carried on between Feme and Woodhead, under Lord 
Capel's roof, we must, therefore, remain in doubt, until 
conclusive evidence of the &ct from some more reliable source 
be laid before us ; for down to this time, we are by no means 
certain that these two reverend gentlemen ever met at all, or 
were ever engaged in any theological disputation whatever. 

Again, we observe, that a looseness of style and great 
inaccuracy of statement pervades the whole of the article, and 
that names and dates are not correctly given, but that which 
* Note D, Appendix. 
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most dam^es its other assertions and casts a shade of doubt 
oyer them all, is the £Etlsehood or blunder respecting Mr. 
Woodhead's wilL Whence, we ask ourselves, did this arise 1 
K it arose from want of proper information — ^generally to be 
had if carefiiUy sought — we must deplore it K it originated 
from a desire to conceal the truth, we must condemn it, and 
be excused if we profess ourselves ready to believe only so 
much of the whole aa is corroborated by the testimony of 
other and more orthodox writers. 

It has been well said that ''Truth is the foundation of aU 
morals." It should be so of all history; and it is this, and 
this alone, that we would endeavour to cull out from the 
iDaterials now within our reach, respecting the character of 
the Eev. Abraham Woodhead. That he was what is termed 
a High Churchman, we are quite certain ; most of his cotem- 
poraries among the learned were so ; that he suffered much 
from the hostility of the Presbyterians and Independents for 
his allegiance to Church and State^ ia matter of history ; that 
he was a loyal adherent to the House of Stuart — and in that 
sense might be called, politicsdly, a Eoman Catholio---we do 
not doubt^ but that he ever became theologically such, we 
cannot possibly admit ; for men are best judged by their 
actions, and to these we fearlessly point in refutation of what 
has at various times been said and written to prove that this 
excellent man had apostatized from the Mth of his Fathers. 

Surmises are, we know, readily made, and names as readily 
bestowed ; for we have not forgotten that Chappel, the pious 
Bishop of Cork, was at Cambridge called a Puritan, from the 
strictness of his morak ; and in Ireland, a Papist, from the 
fervency of his devotion, and his great exactness with respect 
to the ceremonies of the church. 

The glaring discrepancies everywhere abounding in all the 
biographical notices of Mr. Woodhead, are so apparent, and 
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the assertions respecting him so contradictory, that we are 
almost weary of remarking on them. One writer insisting 
that " He warily concealed his religions opinions ;" another 
that ''He openly declared himself a Bomanist/' one, that 
''The secret of his person was known to a single indiyidual 
only;" another, that "He instructed youths in the Bomish 
faith at Hogsden;" and again, a fifth affirming, that he 
taught a large school in that plac& If so, he must, we think, 
have had great difficulty in preserving the requisite incognito^ 
unless boys in his day were less disposed to pry into 
what is designed to be kept secret, than they are in ours, or 
had their tongues under much better control Whence all 
these conflicting statements took their rise, it is impossible 
for us at this distance of time to say ; but probably horn 
want of authentic information on the part of the first 
biographer, Anthony Wood, who manifestly substituted 
hearsay for eyidence, and in whose track, with some few 
slight verbal alterations, all other writers on the subject have 
followed. 

It is quite possible that, to some, the question discussed in 
this chapter may appear altogether unimpox'tant, and to 
others tedious. But to those residing in the village which 
gave birth to Abraham Woodhead, and living under 
the shadow of the church which he endowed, the subject 
must necessarily be one of great interest They are all aware 
that Meltham, in the year 1608, produced a child who 
became a learned man, and, from the evidence now laid 
before them, we think they may be fully justified in 
adding that he was a consistent man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THX AUTBOBSBIP OT ** THB WHOLE DUTT 07 KAN *' 00N8IDEBED — 
▲ UST or THB WOBXS ATTBIBITTBD TO THE AUTHOB 07 IT 
— ^BXTBAOTS nU>M BISHOP VBLIi'S PBEFiXOB TO THB TOLIO 
EDITION 07 THB SAID WOBKS— THB DI77EBBNT NOTIOBB 07 
" THB WHOLE DUTY 07 MAN," WITH AN EXAMINATION 07 THE 
YABI0U8 OLADCB TO ITS AUTHOBSHIF— THB NAMES 07 THB 
SEYBBAL LBABNED FEBS0N8 TO WHOM IT HAS BEEN ATTBI- 
BUTBD— THEIB BESPECTI7E OLAIMB EXAMINED— AND THB 
QTTBBTION DEOIDBD HBOATiyELY. 

9ilit ^1^0181^ at '* ^t VBOiok §viz ai pmr/' 

fj^ the name of the Eey. Abraham Woodhead be 
intimately associated with the village of Meltham, it is 
hardly less so with that celebrated work — ** The Whole Duty 
of Man " — of which, he was believed by many, in his own 
day^ to have been the author. On what grounds that belief 
rested, the chapter next in order after this will show. In the 
present chapter it is proposed to consider the question 
negatively, in the ensuing one affirmatively — ^in this, to 
decide who was not, in the next, who was, the author of that 
work. The inquiry is one of much interest^ and demands 
a patient and careful investigation of statements often 
repeated, but never verified; and which, during the course 
of more than two centuries, have never been so thoroughly 
sifted as to lead to a conclusive decision on this much 
disputed point The first step in our inquiry must be an 
examination of the list of works written by a certain 
anonymous author, between the years 1656-7 and 1678, with 
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the date of their publicatioii, followed by copious extracts 
from Bishop Fell's preface to the folio edition of " The Whole 
Duty of Man^^ and the other works by the same author, 
published by him in the year 1684. These extracts will be 
found of almost equal importance to the subject of the present 
chapter, as were the original documents from Mr. Woodhead's 
own hand, furnished in the preceding one; and the same 
thoughtful attention, therefore, is requested in their perosaL 
To them must be added a brief notice of the opinions 
expressed by several eminent men as to the merits of "2^ 
Whole Duty of Marty** and lastly, the names of those to 
whom its authorship has been attributed, with an impartial 
examination of their respective claims to that honour. 

A LIST OF THE WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP "THE 
WHOLE DUTY OP MAN." 

The anonymous works to which we have alluded were 
published in the following order : — 

1.—*' The Whole Duty of Man,'* printed for T. Garthwaite, 1658, 
mfh a letter prefixed by Dr. H. Hammond, dated March 7th, 1657. 

2.— "Tfce Gentleman's Calling,*' printed for T. Garthwaite, 1660, 
with a letter prefixed by Dr. Homphiey Henchman, dated October 27th, 
1659. 

3.—" The Causes of the Decay of Christian Fiety^** written by the 
author of " The Whole Duty of Man,*' 1667. The MS was conveyed to 
Garthwaite by H.E., in a letter prefixed, dated June 7th, 1667. 

4.—" The Ladies' CaUing," printed at Oxford, 1673. The editor of 
this work is said to have been Dr. John Fell. By his Address to the 
Header it wonld appear that he was then nnaoqnainted with the author's 
name. 

5.—" The Government of the Tongue^" printed at Oxford, 1674. At 
this time the name of the author had probably been ascertained by Dr. 
Fell. 

6.—" The Art of Contentment," printed at Oxford, in 1675. 

7.—" The Lively Oracles Given to Us," &c. Oxford, 1678. 
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EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP FELL'S PREFACE TO THE POLIO 

EDITION OF THE WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE 

WHOLE DUTY OF MAN." 

These works were collected together and published with a 
pre&ce by the learned Bishop Fell^ in a folio volume, in the 
year 1684. From that pre&ice we subjoin the following 
extracts: — 

"Onr excellent author ha^g wrote the tracts which make up these 
Tolmnes, at scTeral times, as the exigence of the church, and the benefit 
of sonls directed their composure ; did likewise publish them apart, in the 
same order as they were made; which procedure had this incidental 
adyantage, that the reader was not at any time affrighted by too great a 
task at once imposed upon him ; and could carry about in all remoTes 
those instructions, with which it was his interest to be still contersant.'' 

After enumerating a number of works brought out by 
inferior writers, but ascribed to the author of '^ The Whole 
Duty of Man/' Dr. FeU adds,— 

** Beyond all these, there is now lately come abroad a weak, rambling, 
incoherent Tract entitled. The Vanity of the Creature, by the author of 
The Whole Duty of Man, and lest this should not be credited, the 
Reader is refer'd to a farther account in a letter prefixt to the book, which 
says that the little Tract call'd The Vanity of the Creature, was written 
by the first author of The Whole Duty of Man: But indeed it is a 
strange canity of this creature to hope to be believed in so extravagant 
an asseveration, which ahnost every period of that book confutes. 

**To avoid like attempts and impostures for the future, it is here 
solemnly declared; that these Tracts which we here exhibit, are the 
genuine, and the only writings of our author. 

<( Indeed had Almighty God lent longer life to this eminent person, we 
mi^t have received many and ample benefits by it ; and particularly a 
just Treatise, which was designed and promis'd, of The Government of the 
ThcmghtSf an argument which none had more deeply consider*d in its 
utmost extent, or was better prepared fully to comprehend or give direction 
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in ; for as 'tis the prerogatiye of Omnucience to know the thon^ts of 
othera ; so it requires a great measure of dime assistance and purity of 
heart to understand one's oim. And certainly had this work been finished, 
'twould have eqnal'd,— if not ezoell'd, whateter that inimitable hand had 
formerly wrote ; But the Divine Wisdom judged it fit, to deny the benefit 
of this iQstitation to our profligate age, which is so little concerned to 
regulate the sallies of thought, that it stops at no eztraTagance of words 
or Tillany of actions ; and is so for from being rednc'd by gentle methods 
of persnasion, as not to be restrained by the seyerity of laws, or terrors of 
executions 

** Many, I doubt not, will now expect an account of the person and 
condition of the author; but besides that it is an ill-manner'd thing 
to pry into what is studiously concealed; the grati^^g this curiosity 
would be an injury to the design of these writings, by robbing them of 
one very efficacious motiye of conyiction. 

"As the case now stands, all men must see and allow, that neither 
faction, nor interest, nor pride, nor covetousness ; nor other temporal 
advantage was sought for by the time and pains employed in these 
Discourses ; and that the setting forth the glory of Gk)d, and serring the 
interests of piety in gaining souls, were intirely the inducements ; and 
therefore in all reason to be hearken'd to and complied with, by all such as 
have a consideration of duty and value for eternity 

** If the Header shall please, instead of useless enquiries, to bring the 
same devotion and sincerity to the perusal of these Discourses, as was 
employ*d in the writing of them ; if he print in his mind, and transcribe 
into his practice what he reads, his pains will be answer'd by suitable 
advantage ; and this kind of edition will be such, as will not be injnrioos 
to the Author or his book by debasing of it, nor to the Publishers propriety, 
in multiplying copies, and by this honest way, stealing an impression. 

**The pious votary will, by this method, more intimately acquaint 
himself with the writer of these Tracts, than he could do by any the 
most punctual account of his name and family and person, that a Herald, 
Historian, or Painter could contrive. 

" Let him be wise and humble, temperate, chaste, patient, charitable 
and devout ; live a whole life of great austerities, and maintain an 
nndisturb'd serenity in the midst of them; and then he will himself 
become a lively picture of our Author." 
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AN EXAMINATION OP THE DIFFERENT NOTICES OP "THE 
WHOLE DUTY OF MAN." 

We proceed next to examine the various notices of that 
celebrated book — "TAe Whole Duty of Man*^ — first published 
ia London, anonymously, in the year 1658, in order to 
ascertain from them the value attached to it by the pious and 
learned men of that age, and its claim to be considered the 
great devotional work of the seventeenth century. We 
commence with Dr. Hammond's prefatory letter to Mr. T. 
Garthwaite, the whole of which, being too long for insertion, 
the first clause, with the last only, are here given. 

Dr. Hammond begins thus : — 

"Ton needed not any intercession to recommend this task to me, 
which bronght its invitations and reward with it," .... 

And ends by saying : — 

"The introduction hath supplied the place of a prefiftce, which yon 
seem to desire from me, and leaTes me no more to add, bnt my prayers to 
God, that the Author, who hath taken care to convey so liberal an ahns 
to the Gorban so secretly, may not miss to be rewarded openly, in the 
visible power and benefit of this work, on the hearts of the whole nation, 
which was never in more need of such supplies as are here afforded. 
That His all-suJBSlcient grace will bless the seed sown, and give an 
abundant increase, is the humble request of your assured Friend, 

" March 7th, 1667. •* H. Hammond." 

Some idea may be formed of the estimation in which the 
work was held, &om the fact that, not long after its publica- 
tion, it was translated into Latin, French, and Welsh ; and 
we read, on unquestionable authority,* that "this book, 
*The Whole Duty of Man,' and Dr, Hammond's * Practical 

• Vide ** Granger's Biographical History of England," Vol. III., p. 13. 
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Catechism^* were the main prope of our religion after the 
Bestoration of Charles IL"* 

Biflhop Bull — ^we are told by his pious biographer, Eobert 
Nelson — ^valued this book so highly, that "Upon Sunday 
Eveniugs he had one of the chapters read out of it for the 
benefit of those, who had been deprived (&om necessary 
services) of attendance in the House of Grod." And Isaak 
Walton, in his "life of Bishop Sanderson,'' infonns ub 
thaty " He, in his retirement, had the church prayers read 
iQ his chamber twice every day ; and at nine at night some 
prayers read to him and to a part of his family, out of ^Ths 
Whole Duty of ManJ "t 

Dean Stanhope also bore testimony to its worth, and 
recommended it to a young friend who had taken holy orders, 
as a " rational, instructive and familiar mode of teaching/' 

On Dr. Fell's opinion of the whole of the author's works, 
as given iq his preface — more favourable perhaps than any of 
those here quoted — ^we cannot now enlarge, but must content 
ourselves with giving that of a modem writer in the 
"Edinburgh Review," J voL 44., p. 5, who remarks in 
speaking of the style of " The Whole Duty of Man^^ and of 
the other works by the same author, that " after the lapse of 
a hundred and seventy years, they contain scarcely a word or 
a phrase which has become superannuated." 

THE CLAIMS TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF "THE WHOLE 
DUTY OF MAN, EXAMINED. 

"We approach next the long contested point of authorship, 

* Granger probably means that, these two devotional works were far more 
nniyersally diffused among the people than any others at that time. 

•f- These prayers belong to the highest class of devotional composition, 
and are remarkiEtble for their spiritual fervour and comprehensiveness. 

♦The article here alluded to, appeared in No. 87, June, 1826, on, 
" Who wrote Icon Basilike ? " by Christ : Wordsworth, Master of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. 
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and pass on to weigh the various claiins that have been made 
to it, for several of the pious and learned men of the seven- 
teenth centniy, not by tkemseivea — ^for during their lives 
it does not appear that the question was ever raised, " The 
Whole Duty ofMan^" and the other works by the same author 
being published anonymously — hat by their friends and 
admirers after their decease. Hence the difficulty of arriving 
at anything like a satisfEictory conclusion on the subject In 
proof of *the secrecy observed in r^;ard to the authorship of 
this work, we are struck with the &ct that^ Bishop Atter- 
bury,* no mean proficient in either ancient or later 
Hterature, and most thoroughly conversant with the Oxford 
Presfl^ and the works that issued &om it — ^Bishop Fell's 
edition was printed at Oxford — should have been ignorant of 
the name of its author. This we learn firom a sermon of his 
on 1 Tim. vi 4, where, speaking of the best Christians being 
frequently least known, he says, " and of this there is one, 
though a very late, yet so remarkable . an instance, that, for 
the honour of our holy faith, I think it may deserve to be 
particularly mentioned. The instance, I mean, of the author 
of that excellent book, ' The Whole Duty of Man,* who took 
not more care to do good to the world, than he did to 
conceal the doer of it ; being contented to approve himself to 
Him, and Him only, who seeth in secret, and resolved that 
the praise of men, whether in his life or after his death, 
should be no part of his reward.'' 

The names of the several persons to whom the authorship 
of " The Whole Duty of Man'* has been attributed ate the 
following: — Bishop Fell, the Rev. William Fulman, Arch- 
bishop Lamplugh, Archbishop Bancroft, Dr. Obadiah Walker, 
Bishop Chappel, Dr. Henry Hammond, Dr. Henchman, 

• Francis Atterbnry, created Bishop of Rochester, in 1713, was bom in 
1662, and was a student in Christ Church, Oxford, in 1680. 
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Aichbiahop Erewen, Dr. Arthur Charlett> and tihe Bev. Mr. 
Basket, Lady Pakington, Archbishop Steine, Dr. Alleetty, 
and the Eev. Abraham Woodhead. Bishop Fell, in his folio 
edition, published in 1684, from which, extracts have been 
already given, and to which, frequent reference must l)e 
made, positively states that the author of the works contained 
in it was then dead It seems, therejfore, mere waste of 
time to examine the claims of those .who were actually living 
some years after that date.* • 

Bishop Fjell, died 1686; 

Archbishop Sanoboft, in 1693; 

Abohbishop Lamplugh, in 1691; 

The Rbv. William Fulman, in 1688; 

Db. Obadiah Walkeb, in 1699.t 
The list of claimants is again curtailed still farther, when 
it is considered that in the pre&ce to ^' The Causes of the 
Decay of Christian Piety" certain allusions are made to the 
great Pestilence and Fire in London, both which took place 
after the Bestoration — the fire in 1666, and the pestilence 
in the preceding year. 
This necessarily excludes 

Bishop Chappel, who died in 1649 ; 

Da Hbnbt EEahhond, who died in 1660 ; and 

Abohbishop Fbewen, who died in 1664 ; 
While Dr. Henchman, who edited *'The Oentleman^s 
Calling" died in 1676, three years before the publication of 
« The Lively Oracles," the last tract in Bishop Fell's folio. 
Of the Bev. Mr. Basket^ a clergyman in Somersetshiie, 
nothing more is known than that Dr. Glavering, Bishop of 

* It seems as strange as it is true, that Bishop FeU vas hifnsejf 
actually nnmbered by some writers in the list of suppositions aniliars. 

f Notices of aU the claimants have been procured, and would be given 
in this Tolume — for they are all curions and interesting — but want of 
space forbids theur insertion. 
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Peterboioxigh, mypeeted him to be the author of " The Whole 
Duty of Mati," and Dr. Charlett "was that busy man — 
Master of University College — the Abraham Froth of the 
* Spectator/ " and consequently not very likely to be the writer 
of works such as those under consideration.* 

Of the remaining candidates for the authorship of 
"2%6 WTiole Duty of Man,'' and the other tracts contained 
in Dr. Fell's folio volume, we now proceed to speak. These 
candidates are : — 

Lady Pakington, who died in 1679 ; 

Archbishop Sterne, who died in 1683 ; and 

Dr. Allbstry, who died in 1680. 

LADY PAKINGTON'fl CLAIM. 
The authorship of "2%e WJwle Duty of Man'' has been 
claimed for Lady Pakington by Mr. Ballard, who gave 
a biographical sketch of her in his volume entitled 
** Memoirs of Learned Ladies of Britain," and it is probable 
that on his authority this and other works &om the same 
pen are at the present day published with her ladyship's 
name prefixed to them. It is therefore desirable that the 
grounds of this claim be thoroughly sifted in this place, and 
every argument in favour oi Ballard's opinion, as well as 
against it, be here brought. forward and candidly weighed. 
The following extracts £rom his sketch are, in themselves^ 
well worthy of a perusal, for Lady Pakingtont was in the 

* A cnrioiis instanoe of the mideading nature of hearsay eyidence on 
the subject, is furmshed by the following paragraph from good old John 
ETelyn^B Diary : — ** I went to yisite the Bishop of Lincoln (Tenison) when 
amongst other things, he told me that one Dr. Chaplin, (Charlett) of 
UnlTersity College, in Oxford, was the person who wrote * The Whole 
Duty of MaUf* that he nsed to read it to his pnpils, and oommxmicated it 
to li. Sterne, afterwards Archbishop of Tork, bat would ne?er soffer any 
of his pupils to have a copy of it.'* Here Ey^^ certainly mistook the 
name, as did Dr. Tenison the man. 

f Dorothy Lady Pakington was the daughter of Lord Keeper Coyentry, 
by whom she had been most carefully brought up, and liberally educated. 

H 
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best sense of fhe word a remarkable woman, and oTerytbing 
connected with Her is full of interest Her biographer 
says: — "It may seem needless in drawing the character of 
this excellent lady, to take notice of the great advantages 
she had in her education, and of the wonderful improvement 
she made in her studies, for though she was well known to 
and celebrated by the best and^most learned divines of her 
time, yet hardly any pen will be thought capable of adding 
to the reputation her own hath procured to her, if it shall 
appear that she was the author of a work which is not more 
an honour to the writer than an universal benefit to 
mankind. 

"The work I mean is ' The WhoU Duty of Man! Her 
title to which will, I hope, be so well ascertained that the 
general concealment it hath lain under, will only reflect a 
lustre upon all her other excellencies, by showing that she 
had no honour in view but that of her Creator, which, T 
suppose, she might thmk best promoted by this concealment 
But as it is not now generally believed, so I perceive it wiL 
not easily be allowed, that, she was the author of that 
valuable book, or was capable of writing it 

"There are no less than four different persons to whom 
this work has been publickly ascribed. The first was Mr. 
Abraham Woodhead, a very learned and pious gentleman; 
but there needs no other argument to confute this false 
report^ than to affirm that. this worthy person lived and 
died a zealous Eoman Catholic. * . . • . 

" One learned gentleman says, that neither this lady nor 
any other could be the author of these books, which he 
determines from that very great variation of style, and 

« In proof of this starUing assertion, Mr. Ballard refers to Anthony 
Wood's notice of Abraham Woodhead. But no such broad and positiYe 
statement can there be found. — This is one among the many instances 
in which false conclusions were drawn from wrong premises. 
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different manner of treating the subjects contained in them. 
And he instances, particularly in *The Christian's Birthright * 

* where/ says he, 'besides the many quotations from Hebrew 
writers, that every page almost abounds with, the language 
is more exalted, and a closer thread of logical reasoning runs 
thro' the whole, than does thro' any of the other treatises — 
both argument and diction being such as the deepest scholars 
would make use oV 

**ror my own part, I believe the Doctor (Hickes) meant 
nothing more nor less than modestly to inform his readers, 
that she was the author of the book, and I am confirmed in 
this belief by a lady now living, who has told me more than 
once, that Dr. Hickes* assured her that Lady Pakington was 
the author of ^The Whole Duty of Man' and that he had 
seen the manuscript wrote with her ladyship's own hand; 
which &om the many erasures, alterations and interlinings, he 
was folly satisfied was the very original book," 

* "A curious document next follows, from which the following 
paragraphs relating to this subject are taken : — " Afterwards, 
among other private affairs of her family, she (Mrs. Eyre) told 
me who was the author of * The Whole Duty of Man- at the 
same time pulling out of a private drawer a MS., tied 
together and stitched in octavo, which she declared was 
the original, written by her mother, Lady Pakington, who 
disowned ever having wrote the other books attributed to 
the same author, except ^The Causes of the Decay of 
Christian Fietyy t &c 

*' A seeming difficulty arises from this last evidence where 

• Dr. Hickes wag the author of an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, which he 
dedicated to Sir John Pakington, grandson of the distingnished lady named 
aboye, and it was in this decUcation that he made use of the words, ** she*' 
(Lady P.) *' deserved to he reputed the author of a book concerning the 
Duty of Man, published in English by an anonymous person, and well 
known through the Christian world," &c. 

•f Query? — If Lady Pakington was the author of " The Causes of the 
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Mrs. Eyre asserts, that Lady Pakington disowned writing 
the other five treatises which have been constantly attributed 
to the author of " The Whole Duty of Man.*' Possibly, 
therefore, we may be at liberty to understand Mrs. Eyre's 
declaration as implying no more than that Lady Pakington 
did not lay claim to these books, nor upon any occasion did 
she ever mention them as her own; otherwise it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile this declaration with 
the fact of Bishop Fell's having published all these several 
treatises as the works of the same author. 

"For, if we could suppose Bishop Fell, who had full 
commission to do whatever he pleased with some, if not 
with aU of these tracts, to have made ever so great alterations 
in them, as indeed he has been complained of for so doing in 
another instance, yet still we think this will hardly justify 
Lady Pakington's positively denying herself to be the author 
of these works, if they were originally her own compositions. 

" She had some time before her death been labouring to 
complete a book entitled * The Oovemment of the Thoughts,* 
which is taken notice of by Bishop Fell in the following 
manner : — * Had Almighty God lent longer life to this eminent 
person, we might have received many and ample benefits 
by it ; and particularly by a just treatise which was designed 
and promised, of * The Government of the Thoughts/ &c 

"Any one who reads * The Ladiei Calling' with attention, 
may observe a great number of passages which plainly 
indicate a female hand. 

«Lady Pakington died full of years. May 10th, 1679." 

Such are the arguments adduced in favour of this lady's 

Decay of Christian Piety^** why was not this MS. also found in her 
repositories along with the other ? The answer is obvious. That work 
was never sent at all to Westwood Park, in MS., nor was it published till 
after Dr. Hammond's death, consequently Lady Pakington had not access 
to it, and could not therefore transcribe it as she had done ** The WhoU 
Duty of Man,'* 
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claim to the authorship of these celebrated works — strong in 
9(mie points it must be admitted, till we examine the whoU 
ofthe evidence and discover how speedily it breaks down; for 

First-— The anthor of ''The Whole Duty of Man'' 
mud have been the author of all the other works contained 
in Bishop Fell's folio volume. On this point the Bishop 
speaks positively. 

Second — In the preface, the masculine pronoun is used 
when the writer is alluded to — never the feminine. 

Third — ^The author must have visited foreign lands, for 
he alludes in ''The Lively Oracles*' to having "travelled 
in Popish countries." 

Fourth — He must have been perfectly conversant with 
such learned languages as Greek, Hebrew, and Syriaa 

Fifth — He was not known to Dr. Hammond. 

Sixth — He must have " lived a whole life of great austerities, 
and maintained an undisturbed serenity in the midst of them.'' 
Such are Dr. Fell's words; and none other are needed to 
disprove the claim that has been made in favour of Lady 
Pakington. 

She was the elegant and accomplished mistress of a noble 
country mansion — ^Westwood Park — the resort of most ofthe 
distinguished men of the day, to many of whom it proved a 
safe and blessed asylum from the political and religious 
storms raging in all parts of the kingdom. She was a wife, 
and the mother of three children; and a beautiful portrait* of 
her in costly and tastefiil attire, her dress of rich white satin, 
adorned with pearly and her hair dressed in the fashion of 
that day, with a profusion of the same ornaments, suggests 
the idea of anything rather than the austerities of a recluse 

• This charming portrait is to he found in " I>t, Treadway Nash'i 
Notes for a History of Worcestershire ^^^ a copy of which is in the lihrary 
of the British Museum. 
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life, and brings her before ns in her bononred capacity of the 
dignified and gracefdl head of a household, over which she 
ruled so wisely and so well as to obtain for herself the 
appellation of the '' Good Lady Pakington.'' There is no 
doubt^ and her interesting countenance confirms this idea» that 
she was a most pious and gifted woman, and everything Mr. 
Ballard represents, eaxept the author of works so profound 
that it would hardly have been a praise to any woman to 
have written them. The subjoined extracts from Dr. Michael 
Lorfs remarks on this subject may assist the reader in 
forming a correct opinion regarding it 

" But no one ever suspected a female, till a MS. of * T?ie 
Whole Duty of Man * was found in Lady Pakington's study 
after her death, said to be in her own handwriting, and, 
hence occasion was taken to give her the reputation of 
being the author. .... 

"But whoever considers tbe several particulars mentioned 
in the foregoing pages, which have been collected from 
various publications, concerning the real author, wiU find that 
they exclude Lady Pakington from being that person. Dr. 
Hammond lived with her at the time of the publication of 
** TTie Whole Duty of Man" on the most intimate footing, 
and, therefore, could not have been a stranger to the fact, if 
the composition had been hers. This circumstance alone 
is sufficient to settle the dispute at once, had not Bishop 
Fell, who appears to have known the author before his death, 
spoken of him in the masculine gender. 

"Besides, all the six subsequent tracts are said, in the 
respective title pages, to have been written by the author of 
" The Whole Duty of Man" or are severally referred to by 
Dr. Fell as suc6 ; but it is not pretended by the advocates of 
Lady Pakington's claim that she was the author of any of the 
subsequent tracts — ^none of which were found in MS. in her 
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Btady. How, then, it will be asked, can the MS. of ^< The 
Whole DiUy of Man " being found in her own handwriting 
be accounted for } We answer, it appears from Dr. Ham- 
mond's letter to the printer, dated 1657, that above a twelve 
month elapsed before it was published, for the first edition is 
dated 1658. It is therefore probable that Dr. Hammond* 
communicated this valuable MS. to his great friend and 
patroness Lady Pakington, and that she was so pleased with 
it as to have taken the pains to transcribe it 

''This MS. having been discovered after her death, and no 
author of it then being known, it was natural enough for her 
ladyship's zealous friends to give her the reputation of being 
the writer. And this will account for Dr. Hickes's assertion 
in the dedication of his Saxon Grammar to her grandson, Sir 
John Pakington." 

We close the inquiry as regards Lady Pakington's daim 
by adding a letter which appeared in ''The Gentleman's 
Magazine" for the year 1754, voL 24, p. 26, as it 
seems to form a sort of supplement to Dr. Lorf s remarks 
already given. One paragraph contained in the magazine 
will be readily endorsed by many of those who may have 
previously considered this knotty pointy viz. — " That it still 
remains a doubt^ and is much easier to prove who was not 
the author of " Ths Whole Duty of Man/* than to assert 
who was." 

The letter is as follows : — 

" Clapham, Jan. 8. 
" I see by a note in your last Magazine, p. 6, of the blazonry that yoa 
join in opinion with many others, that Lady Paldngton was the author 
of the book called * The Duty of Man,^ There are seyeral reasons men- 
tioned by lir. Ballard, in his ' Memoirs of Learned Ladies^* published in 

* It is well known that Dr. Hammond at this time, 1657, was living in 
Lady Pakington*s house, where he died in the year 1660. 
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1752, to indaoe as to be of the same mind, which ave by no means con- 
vincing to me. The only positive evidence in her fftvonr (for the rest is 
but hearsay) is that mentioned by yon, namely— that the sheets of that 
book are still preserved in the fiEunily to this day, in her own handwriting. 
This, I allow, does show that she was acquainted with the author, but not 
certainly that she herself was the author. I am very apt to think, that 
the real author, whoever he was, and "who took so much care to be con- 
cealed whilst alive, left no remains in his handwritiog by which he might 
be discovered after his death. 

" My reasons for believing that this lady was not the author, may be 
found in Dr. Hammond's advertisement to the first edition, printed in 
1657. Here the Doctor mentions to Mr. Garthwait, the bookseller, ' you 
needed not any intercession to recommend this task to me, which brought 
its invitation and reward with it.* Now if Lady P. was the author, and 
the Doctor lived under her roof, can it be supposed that she would have 
sent the book to London, afterwards to be returned to Dr. Hammond at 
her house ? And if the sheets in her own handwriting are now to be supposed 
an evidence of the author, could not the Doctor, long acquainted with her, 
have at once discovered her as stich f 

" It is remarkable that there was a great deal of religious intimacy 
between this lady and the Doctor. In some private prayers I have seen 
of hers, she thanks God for giving her so wise and prudent an adviser, 
whose name was famous all over the nation, or to that purpose. Why, 
then, should she be so shy to show this book at onee to so intimate a 
friend, when afterwards, the author, whoever he was, was very well known 
to Bishop Fell ? For, in the preface to the edition in folio, of 1684, of 
the works of the author of * The Whole Duty of MaUt* the Bishop speaks 
of him as one who was * wise and humble, temperate, chaste, patient, 
charitable, and devout ; lived a whole age of great austerities, and main- 
tained undisturbed serenity in the midst of them,* and who was not 
alive at the time of this publication. 

** But the reason which weighs with me above every other, against the 
supposed author, and appears decisive on the point, is, that the Bishop 
speaks of this author in the masculine gender, when he might easily have 
avoided making any distinction of the sexes.* 

• The following extract from an article in the " Edinburgh Review,** 
No. 87., Art. I., p. 1., June, 1826 ; is subjoined, as a curious instance of 
the possibility of entirely overlookhig a palpable statement in the writings 
of an author. ** It is peculiar to the question of the authorship of * The 
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*'*Th6 pions Totary/ says he, *wiU, by this method, more entirely 
acquaint himself with the writer of these tracts, than he could by the most 
punctual acconnt of His name,* &o. 

*' It's strange that Mr. Ballard, who, evidently had read this prefiace, by 
the qnotations he makes from it, did not perceive this ; or, if he did, 
would take no notice of it. 

<* Tonrs, &c., Obed. Beperet." 

ARCHBISHOP STERNE'S CLAIM. 

The venerable Archbishop Sterne, has been thought by 

some of his admirers to have as fiEiir a claim as any other 

learned man of his day to the honour of this authorship ; 

and it is not improbable that the claimants of it for him 

have grounded their belief on an article in the " Biographia 

Britannica," which says, "The author of this most excellent 

book, ' The Whole Duty of Man* was Bishop Chappel,* who, 

dying in 1648, at Derby, was buried at Dilstrop, in Notts. 

The MS. of it was transmitted by Dr. Sterne, afterwards 

Archbishop of York, to Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 

who having read it before-hand to his pupils, occasioned 

several to say that he^ the said Dr. Sterne was the author ; 

as also others did by means of a copy of Bishop Chappell's 

WKolU Duty of Man,* that eyen the sex of the writer is disputed. It is 
a qnestion whether it was written by a Dean of Christ's Chm-ch (Dr. 
Fell), or * by a Baronet's Lady in Worcestershire,' (Lady Pakington). The 
methodical and eyen systematic spirit, the cahnness approachmg to cold- 
ness ; the precision, clearness and elegant correctness of diction, which 
ran Ihrongh all the tracts of the writer neither correspond to the education 
of women of that age, nor to their susceptible feelings at any time. Yet, in 
the long and able preface to that collection of tracts, in which the author 
is spoken of in the third person, much labour and skill are employed in 
avoiding the natural and usual employment of personal pronouns, either of 
which must have reference exclusively to one sex. The writer of the 
preface (Dr. Fell), was therefore certainly desirous that his readers should 
ascribe the tracts to a woman, and it is hard to conceive any motive for 
this wish, but a repugnance to deceit." 

♦ Bishop Chappel died in 1649. " The Whole Duty of Man " came 
out in 1668 ; and ** The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety,'' by 
the author of " The Whole Duty of Man,'' in 1667 ; and in the latter 
work allusion is made, as we have already observed, to the great Pestilence 
and Fire in London— events which occurred seventeen years after Bishop 
Chappel's decease. 
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MS. being fonnd in Lady Paldngtx)n's doset after her death, 
that slie wrote it" 

It lias been said that Arcbbisbop Steme waa suspected of 
being the author of this work. '*But," says Mr. Ballard, 
^ why he was suspected on this occasion, I am veiy. much at 
a loss to know. If I did not believe Lady Pakington to he 
the author, I have many reasons that will not permit me to 
think that Archbishop Steme was — for, first, why should he 
own his * Comment on the lO^rd Psalm,' and his ^Book of 
Logic* and so carefully conceal his being the author of a 
more useful work? Secondly, we are assured by Bishop 
Fell, that if the author of 'Ths Whole Duty of Man* had 
lived a little longer, the world might have expected another 
treatise, entitled the * Qovemment of the Thoughts,* 

^* It is submitted to the reader's consideration, whether a 
man, in the 87th year of his age, could probably be employed 
in drawing up a work of that kind, when it can hardly he 
imagined he could be a perfect master of his own reason. 
And, thirdly, to put the thing out of doubt^ is the style and 
orthography of his ^Comment on the lO^rd Psalm,* which is 
so very different from that of the author of * The Whole Duty 
of Man* as I thiuk will not permit any one that will carefully 
compare the two books, to believe they were wrote by the 
same person." .... 

This closes the case for Dr. Steme, and there can be no 
doubt that it closes it also against him. 

DR. ALLESTRY'S CLAIM. 
Dr. Allestry is the last candidate on our list whose 
pretentions are to be examined in the present chapter, and 
they appear to rest on such insufficient grounds, that they 
might be very summarily disposed oJ^ had not an article 
lately appeared in " The Journal of Sacred Literature and 
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Biblical Reeord^^'* strenuously advocating his claim, and 
bringing forward many plausible arguments in support of it* 
This has rendered it necessary to enter at some length inta 
the evidence, and place before the reader all those cogent 
reasons which appear to forbid the probability of Allestr/s 
authorship of the works in question. 

First, then, we advise the reader to turn to the paragraph 
in Dr. Fell's preface to the folio of 1684, in which he gives a 
slight sketch of the arionymous author of the works contained 
in it^ and compare that with the one given of Dr. Allestry in 
the preface to his sermons. The one is described as ''^living 
a whole life of great austerities, and maintaining an 
undisturbed serenity in the midst of them." Whereas, it is 
stated of the other, that "his conversation was always 
cheerful and entertaining, especially in the reception of his 
acquaintance at his table and friendly visits.'' . • . 

Again, Dr. Allestry's life was one of active service both to God 
and to man, and he was a person who might be emphatically 
termed a public character. In proof of this, we need only 
take a glimpse at the events which marked his comparatively 
short career, for he died at 60 years of age. He was sent to 
Oxford, 1636 — took arms in the royal cause, 1641— expelled 
the University, 1648 — appointed Eegius Professor of 
Divinity, 1660t — ^made Provost of Eton, 1665 — ^resigned 
the Professorship of Divinity in 1679 — ^and died January 
27th, 1680. 

As circumstantial evidence against Ai^ authorship of the works 
in Dr. Fell's folio volume, we find him assisting his kinsman, 
Mr. James Allestry, the bookseller, who "from a plentiful 
fortune had been, in common with many others of the same 
calling, reduced by the Great Fire in London, from afiluence to 

♦ Vol. v., pp. 433—36, 1864. 

f Another writer gives the date of this appointment as 1663. 
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poverty^ by bestowing on him eighteen of his seTmons to 
'make him some reparation of his losses.' To these^ 
twenty-two were afterwards added to make up a Yolume. 
About the same period, and for the same object, namely, to 
make some repair for the calamity of the Fire in London, the 
MS. of ' The Catisea of the Decay of Christian Piety/* is 
conveyed, anonymously, to Mr. T. Garthwait, the publisher 
of * The Whole Duty ,of Man.' " The letter is as follows :— 

** To the Bookseller. — ** Sir, — HaTing in my hands a practical treatise 
concerning * The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety,* so visible in 
this onr age ; written by the excellent anthor of * The Whole Duty of 
Man ; ' and having obtained permission to make it pnblick, I was in soma 
doubt, whether the present disturbed state of aflEioirs, would not make it 
reasonable to delay the edition. But, considering that times of difficulty 
and trouble bring thoughts of virtue into their minds, who forgot their 
duty and their God in affluence and quiet, I am apt to think a discourse 
of this kind, seasonable enough at this time. Almighty God give you some 
repair for this great calamity ;+ as it was the author's kindness that you 
should have the offer of this tract, whatever it prove, so I think it will be 
a little the more seasonable, that it comes as a new year's gift, &c. 

Your very loving friend, 

"January, 1667. H. E." 

It is clear from these two literary offerings — the sermons to 
Mr. James AUestry, and the tract to Mr. T. Garthwait — 
that they were not made by one and the same person. And 

* The following note which has been transcribed from a MS, on a fly leaf 
prefixed to a copy of " The Caiises of the Decay of Christian Piety ," 
published in 1675, which belonged to Dr. Eennett, Bishop of Peterborough, 
furnishes an additional (see note, p. 97) instance of the discrepant charac- 
ter of hearsay evidence. It appears to be in the handwriting of the Bishop 
himself. " Dr. Allestree was the author of this book and wrote it in the very 
same year wherein he went through a course of Chymistry with Dr. Willis, 
which is the reason why so many Physical and Ghymical Allusions are to 
be found in it. And the copy of it came to the press in the Doctor's own 
handwriting ; as Tim. Garthwaite told the present Archbishop [Tenison] 
of Canterbury, and his Grace affirmed [the same] to me in Sept., 1713." 

f The late Fire in London. 
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consequently that the sennons and the tract on " The Decay 
of Christian Piety" were not by one and the same individual. 
As Dr. Allestry evidently wished to serve his relative and 
namesake, and could not be in ignorance as to the popularity 
of ** The Whole Duty of Man" which had then been more 
than nine years before the public, it would have seemed 
most natural for him to have given a work with the name of 
the author of ** The Whole Duty of Man" appended to it^ as 
the best help he could offer to his relative, and doubtless he 
would have done so, had the work been his to give. 

The article in " Ths Journal of Sacred Literature" quoted 
in the foregoing pages, also states, that any one comparing 
Allestry's sermons with the works in Dr. Fell's folio, must be 
«o struck with the resemblance in style between the two, 
as to be convinced that they were written by one and the 
«ame hand. But after instituting a most careful comparison 
•of them, we have come to an entirely opposite conclusiosi 
and venture to pronounce them works of the same period, 
but certainly not from the same pen. 

Another argument in favour of Allestry's authorship of 
the works in question has been deduced from the fact of his 
having, at his death, left his unpublished papers to his friend 
Bishop Edl j but &om these stores, no part of those collected 
together in the folio volume could have been gathered, aa 
all the tracts contained in it^ had been before the public tsx)m 
1658, when the first work, " The Whole Duty of Man," was 
published, to 1678, when the last, ''The Lively Oracles," 
came out. This was two years before Dr. AUestr/s death. 
His bequest to Bishop Fell, therefore, by no means proves 
— in fjEict to us it helps to disprove his authorship — ^but it 
evinces the confidence he felt in his friend's judgment and 
integrity. The subjoined note* from the "Biographia 

* <* HaTing, a little before his death, commimioated to the Bishop of 
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Britanxdca^'' explains the nature and conditions of Allestry's 
l)equest to Dr. Fell Again, if the sermons and the tracts 
-were by the same individual, why does Dr. Fell, in his 
pre&ce to the folio volume containing those tracts dbne, 
emphatically declare that ''they are the genuine and onZif 
writings of the author." He should not have omitted the 
sermons, and if the naming them would have destroyed the 
fiecrecy he desired to maintain, he could have called them. 
^* Certain Sermons/* without alluding to Dr. Allestry as 
their author. 

There is also another plea put forward by the writer in 
" Ths Journal of Sacred Literature" in fevour of Dr. Allestry 
as the author of the disputed works deduced, the article 
states, from Dr. Fell's preface, in which he is said to insinuate 
that the excellent author of those tracts had but recently 
died. This is surely an inference which cannot fairly be 
drawn from the Bishop's words. It is true that he speaks 

Oxford seyeral particulars concerning his intentions for the disposal of his 
goods and papers ; the Bishop observed, that there was no mention made 
of his lectures, and knowing how his modesty, during his life, had resisted 
all importunities for the publishing of them, suspected that the same 
motiye might be more preralent at his death ; therefore, he wrote to Dr. 
Allestry, requesting that his lectures might be preserved, which had cost 
him so much study and labour, and would be proportionably useful to 
others. The Doctor's answer, by letter, bearing date January 19, 1680, 
was : That having not had opportunity to revise what he had written, 
which was not everywhere consistent with his present imaginations, though 
in nothing material, yet in some particulars which he £ould have better 
examined ; especially divers of the ' Act Lectures,' which being upon the 
same head, the thread of. them was not right nor didactical, and *Necta- 
rius's Penitentiary,' not expounded the same way in one place as in 
anotiber, and the firat, blundering and not true ; therefore, he adds, ' that 
if the Bishop had not writ, and for that he himself would not go out of the 
world without satisfying him in everything, he had resolved to have sent 
ior his papers and burnt them. But now he gave them up all to the 
Bishop, upon this inviolable trust, that notlung of them should be pub- 
lished as a scheme of his, but to be made use of to serve any other design 
the Bishop should think fit.' Dr. Allestry's words are here transcribed, 
because the plainest account of things is always the most satisfiEtctory." — 
Art. AUestryt Bioff. BrU^ Note to jp. 114. 
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of the axLthoT as dead, but lie is, we think, intentionally 
silent as to the period of his decease, and the following dates 
— ^very important to our present inquiry — forbid our believing 
him to have alluded at all to Dr. Allestiy on this occasion. The 
last of the series of tracts under consideration, " The Lively 
Omdesy^ was published separately, as were all its pre- 
decessors firom the same pen, and came out at Oxford, in 
1678,— Dr. Allestry died in 1680. Dr. Fell wrote his preface 
in 1684, and in it, after speaking of the author of the tracts, 
adds, ^* Indeed, had Almighty God lent longer life to this 
eminent person, we might have received many and ample 
benefits by it," &c. Wow, as Dr. Allestry was certainly living 
two years after the publication of " The Lively Oracles^** these 
words could hardly be considered applicable to him. 

It is possible that some may be disposed to ask why Bishop 
Fell delayed the publication of the entire works to which he 
attached so great a value for so many years after the appear- 
ance of the last of them, viz. — " The Lively Oracles,** that is, 
from the year 1678 to 1684? We cannot ourselves quite 
understand this, but suppose it may have arisen from want 
of leisure on his part^ and from his knowledge that they 
were, during the whole of that time, in circulation among 
the public, and had even a better chance of being read as 
separate pieces, than when collected and bound together. 
But this, of course, proves nothing whatever either as to one 
or other of their suppositious writers. 

With Dr. Allestr/s honoured name we bring the present 
chapter to a close, and, in doing so, cannot but express our 
surprise that a question once thought of sufficient moment to 
engage the attention of the learned and to arouse the 
curiosity of the public, should have been so long so loosely, 
and, it must be added, hithertOy so superficially examined. 
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For the tniih of this aaseitioii we need only point to the 
names of the fourteen individuals to whom, respectiyely, the 
works in qaestion have been, £rom time to time ascribed, 
thirteen of whom are given in the foregoing list. It is, how- 
ever, quite obvious that to one (iUme out of that number 
can this praise be due ; but it is not certainly so obvioiis 
how that one should still remain undiscovered. Perhaps the 
solution of the mysteiy may be found in the fact^ that few of 
the persons who have hitherto written on this subject have, 
with sufficient care, studied the contents of Bishop Fell's 
prefieuse; that others trusting to oral tradition, the least 
reliable of all sources^ have become bewildered by the 
confusion of names and pretensions thus brought before 
them, and have given up the search in utter despair ; while 
a third class, misled by incorrect statements at the outset of 
the inquiry, have abandoned it as a hopeless task. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

^ "TBS WHOLE DUTT OT KAN "'^BISHOP TBIiL'B POBTBAITUBB 
OF ITS AUTHOB — THB OHABAOTXB OF TBS BBY. ABBAHAM 
WOODBBAD DELINEATBI) BY ANTHONY WOOD— THB BBBEMBLANCB 
AND DI88IHILABITT BETWEEN THB TWO NOTICED — THB BEV. 
ABBAHAM WOODHEAD'S IDENTITY WITH THE AUTHOB OF ** THB 
WHOLE DX7TY OF HAN*' GABEFTTLLY EXAMINED— THE CHAIN OF 
BYIDBNCB IN FAYOUB OF HIS CLAIM TO ITS AUTH0B8HIP 
SUPPLIED — THE QUESTION DECIDED AFFIBMATIYELY— A LIST 
OF THE WOBKS ATTBIBUTBD TO THE BEY. ABBAHAM WOODHEAD. 

f^ entering upon an examination of the afiQimative 
side of the question respecting the filflirn to the 
authorship of " The Whole Duty of Man*^ and the other 
works contained in Bishop Fell's folio edition of 1684, we 
refer again to the prefece of that volume, and observe the 
statements made by the bishop relative to the habits and 
character of its anonymous author. And these should be 
compared with the sketch given of the Sev. Abraham 
Woodhead, in the " Athense Oxonienses," that it may be seen 
how &r the two portraits resemble each other, and also where 
the resemblance ceases. 
Bishop Fell says : — 

" Let him [the reader] be wise and humble, temperate, chaste, patient, 
charitable, and devont ; live a whole life of great austerities, and maintain 
an nndistnrbed serenity in the midst of them, and then he will himself 
become a liyely picture of our aathor." 

I 
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Anthony Wood, in delineating the character of Abraham 
Woodhead, uses these words : — 

" He wfts BO wholly deyoted to retirement and the prosecution d his 
several studies, that no worldly concerns shared any of his affections, only 
satisfying himself with bare necessaries ; and so &r from eoveting applauBe 
or preferment (tho' perhaps the completeness of his learning and great 
worth might have given him as jnst and fair a claim to both, as any others 
of his persuasion) that he nsed all endeavours to secure his beloved 
privacy, and conceal his name ; and altho' he obtained these his desiies 
in great part, yet his calm, temperate, and rational discussion of some of 
the most weighty and momentous controversies under debate between the 
Protestants and Bomanists, rendered him an author much £uaed, and 
very considerable in the esteem of both." 

The similarity between these two sketches np to a certain 
point is so remarkable, that they seem almost to describe one 
and the same individual Bishop Fell's representation of a 
"whole life of great austerities," agrees well with Wood's 
opening paragraph as to his being "so wholly devoted to 
retirement, and the prosecution of his several studies^ only 
satisfying himself with bare necessaries," &c., and each alike 
testifies, though not in precisely the sajne words, to the 
charity, calmness, and humility of their respective subjects. 
Wood speaks of Mr. Woodhead's desire for privacy and the 
concealment of his name, and Bishop Fell, who studiously 
avoids making any allusion to the author of his volume which 
might lead to his discovery, implies that he cherished a similar 
wish for secrecy which should be observed even after his deatL 

It should, however, be borne in mind that as these two 
biographers view their respective subjects through a widely- 
different medium, the resemblance in the description of each 
is necessarily incomplete. Bishop Fell describes a Protestant 
knowing that the writer- of his volume was such ; for none 
other could have written the tracts contained in it ; whilst 
Wood represents a Eoman Catholic, believing Mr. Woodhead 
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to have secretly joined himself to the commtmion of the 
Church of Kome. But his statements as to Mr. Woodhead's 
supposed change of creed are not supported hy reliable 
evidence, as we haye already shown; nor is he correct in 
another of his remarks, as to his want of attention to matters 
of worldly business, when he states, *' that no worldly concerns 
shared any of his aflfections;" for his letters, given in a previous 
chapter, dearly evince how the profound scholar thoroughly 
understood all questions affecting property and its legal 
rights, to which he was wide awake, and how firmly resolved 
he was to enforce his own claims. Implicit confidence 
therefore cannot be placed in the whole of Anthony Wood's 
assertions in his description of his character and creed. 

In confirmation of Mr. Woodhead'a " endeavours to secure 
his beloved privacy and to conceal his name," we remark 
that these efforts appear to have been both consistent and 
abiding, for even in his correspondence with his cousin John 
Annytage, of Thickhollins, he never gives any address, nor 
does he sign his name in full, using only the initials of i1^ 
"A. W" — ^neither is the handwriting his own — ^it is that of 
his amanuensis. As regards the contents of the letters, they 
prove him to have been not only a charitable man himseli^ 
but an admirer of that grace in othersf "Be pittifiill and 
charitable to your poore neighbours," is his ii\junction to his 
cousin, and it would seem that the duty he thus urged on his 
relative was one he was most willing to perform himself; 
and it is a noticeable and somewhat curious fact^ that Bishop 
Fell mentions* this particular quality as one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the author of his volume. 

* In an article from " The Genileman^s Magazine/* on the snbject of Lady 
Pakington*8 claim to the anthorship of " The Whole Dutif of M.an^'* given 
in the preceding chapter, an incidental remark, bearing on thia point, appears, 
well worthy onr notice in this place. " I am very apt,** the writer says, 
" to think that the real anther, whoeyer he was, and who took so mnch 
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THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OF " THE WHOLE DUTY 
OF MAN." 

Another striking instance in corrol)oration of the Eev. 
Abraham Woodhead's identity with the author of "The 
Whole Duty of Man^^ is supplied by the statement of one of 
the workmen employed in Mr. Norton's* printing office, who 
was always entrusted to carry the proof-sheets of the work to 
Mr. Woodhead to correct This man affirmed, "that the 
corrections and alterations " made in them " were the same 
hand with the copy." Now nothing certainly is more 
common than for one man to revise the work of another, and, 
therefore, the carrying of these sheets to Mr. Woodhead to 
correct, does noi^ in itself prove anything decisive, but we 
consider that the similarity of the handwriting does^ and that 
it furnishes strong presumptive evidence as regards the 
authorship.t 

Again, it is a remarkable fisuit that " J%6 Lively Oracles 
Oiven Unto Us " came out in the year 1678, the year in which 
Mr. Woodhead died. Bishop Fell places this tract the last 
in his folio volume, and in speaking of the whole works, of 
which "The Lively Oracles^* was unquestionably the last 
published, adds, "Indeed, had Almighty God lent longer 
life to this eminent person, we might have received many 
and ample benefits by it" There is something strange in the 
coincidence, to say the least of ii^ which marks the dose of 
Mr. Woodhead's life as the period in which the publication 

care to be concealed whilst aliTe, left no remains in his handwriting by 
which he might be discovered after his death." The fact of Mr. Wood- 
head's never giving his address, nor writing his own letters, nor signing 
his name in fall, seems to render the resemblance between >»iwi and the 
person here spoken of very striking. 

* Roger Norton was printer and pnblisher to Mr. Woodhead in his life- 
time, and bronght ont an edition of his works in 1695, seventeen yean 
after his decease. 

f The narrative whence this information is derived is given in full in 
the Appendix. 
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of these tracts came also to a close; nor can this b& viewed in 
any other light than as one of the many links in the chain of 
circumstantial evidence which connect him with their 
authorship. 

It should be here remarked, that every page in '^ Ths 
lAvely Oracles" testifies against the errors of the Bomish 
Clrnrch. But though the censure be pointed, yet it is marked 
throughout by a tone of Christian charity and moderation, 
and by the calmness of judgment to be expected in an author 
of whom Wood names these as prominent characteristic 
features. 

The biographical sketch of Mr. Woodhead given in the 
*^ Catholic Miscellany," testifies to his acquaintance with the 
opinions of the fathers, also how he arrived at it, and does so 
1>7 way of confirming what it states as to his change of fedth* 
It is somewhat curious that out of this particular portion of 
the sketch, an argument should be furnished in fiivour of his 
authorship of a tract more decidedly opposed to the system 
and practice of the Church of Bome, than any of his previous 
ones. 

In this tract — " TJie Lively Oracles " — the author quotes 
from thirty to forty of the fathers ; and though it may be 
objected that most of the learned writers of the 17th century 
did, both in their sermons and treatises, refer very frequently 
to those ancient authorities, it only requires us to compare 
this tract with other writings of the same period, to discover 
that the fathers are here quoted or referred to in the propor- 
tion of ten times to one, in them. Here again is an additional 
proof afforded us, and that from an unexpected quarter, of 
Mr. Woodhead's being the writer of the last and by far the 
ablest of the tracts in Bishop Fell's folio volume. 

Another argument in favour of his authorship of the works 
in question is gathered from this same '' Catholic Miscellany," 
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where we read thua : — '' Mr. Constable was dis^eased to &id 
that Mr. Berrmgton* endeayoured to give Mr. Woodhead the 
honour of being the author of ' TJie Whole Duty of Man,' 
and other works of the same hand, which Mr. Constable 
could by no means be persuaded o^ merely on account of the 
difference of style."+ 

Was it possible that Mr. Constable^ a scholar and a 
literary man^ could have perused those works without 
discovenng that they could not have been written by a Boman 
Catholic 1 How could he read " 2%e Causes of the Decay of 
Christian Piety, " " The Ladie^ Calling," and all the other 
tracts, in which the anti-Bomish sentiment is repeatedly 
enunciated, and not get his mind disabused of the idea that 
the author of such works could also be the author of the 
Popish oontroyersial ones ascribed to him % A mere glance 
over "2%6 Lively Oracles" should have been enough to 
settle tJiat question for ever. 

It has been observed already that the works under 
consideration, £rom the clear reasoning which pervades them, 
must have been the production of a mathematical mind, to 
which it may be added, that the learning and research which 
Ihey display, savour strongly of the cell of the retired student 
Attention, however, shduld be called to the fact that two of 
them, ''TheLadiet^ Calling," and '^The Oentleman's Calling," 
must have been, written by one who had also at some period 
of his life been a dose observer of men and manners ; for 
without this he would have found it impossible to write so 
ably and pointedly upon the duties of the two classes, or 

* Mr. Simon Berrington wrote a life of Abraham Woodhead at Mr, 
Constable's reqnest, and copied largely from Alban Butler's notes on 
Woodhead. Benington, Constable, and Alban Bntler were all Koman 
Catholics. 

f Of the difiEisrenoe of style here alluded to notice will be taken 
elaewhere. 
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describe eo well the virtaes and vices of each as preyailing at 
that period — a period of fiightfal demoi-alisation — ^when men 
-were wanting in principle and women in purity. 

Into the highest, and, we suspect, much the least worthy 
dass of society at that time, Mr. Woodhead's* connection 
-with the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Capel would 
necessarily give him an insight ; and the earnest remonstrances 
and exhortations contained in the tracts addressed to ladies 
and gentlemen, lead to the belief that the writer had- 
occasionally brought under his observation the worst speci- 
mens of each sex, while they also bear witness to his inter- 
course with and respect for the virtuous among both. 

To the statement given in the " Catholic Miscellany/' and 
most probably derived from Alban Butler, that Dr. Fell 
ordered his printer to append Mr. Woodhead's name to " The 
Whole Duty of Man^^ and the other works by the same hand, 
we attach no importance whatever, because Bishop Fell's 
secrecy as to the authorship of them, so strikingly observable 
in his preface, forbids our belief of it 

But we do attach weight to Anthony Wood's remark that 
''many stick not to say (which is a wonder to me) that he 
was the author of * The Whole Duty of Man^ and of all that 
goes under the name of that author/' because it proves that 
in his day this opinion was entertained by many of hid 
learned contemporaries. 

* It may be objected that one so reclnse in his habits as the anthor of 
the ** Athens Oxonienses'' informs us Abraham Woodhead was, never 
could have been placed in a position to write on the yirtnes or -vices of the 
ladies and gentlemen of his day, bnt we would remind the objectors that, 
nntH forty years of age, he had occasionsklly mixed in society — the last thirty 
years of his life only " being wholly given to seclnsion ; " and that Bishop 
Fell in delineating the character of one who had as he states *4ed a whole 
life of great ansterities," conld not have forgotten that the person of whom 
he thus spoke was the anthor of " The Ladies' and GentlemarCa Calling J*^ 
It is clear, therefore, that he saw nothing irreconcilable in these apparent 
discrepancies. 
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A SUMMABT OF THE POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 

THE AUTHOR OF " THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN," AND 

THE REV. ABRAHAM WOODHEAD. 

In sninniiiig up the evidence of the case before us^ to use 
a legal phiase, we must obsenre that there are seven cardinal 
points of reseinblance to be noticed between the character of 
Bishop Fell's anonymous^ and onr suppositions author, a 
fiedlure in any one of which would so damage the plea set up 
in behalf of the latter, as finally to exclude his claim to the 
authorship of the works under discussion. The seven points 
to be compared are these : — 

Isi — Habits of seclusion and austerity of lifa 
2nd. — Close observation of men and manners. 
3rd. — ^Mathematical ability. 
4th. — ^Learning and piely. 

5th. — ^Humbleness of mind and charitableness of disposition. 
6tL — ^Travel in Popish countries.* 
7th. — Membership in the Protestant Church, 
To these may be added many minor points of resemblance, 
such as the concealment of the place of abode, the employment 
of an amanuensis, even in the writing of familiar letters, to 
prevent the discovery of the author by means of his hand- 
writing, also his "temperate, chaste, and holy life," &c., &c. 
These minor, together with the cardinal points, appear to us 
conclusively to identify Mr. Woodhead's character with that 
of the author of " The Whole Duty of Maii^* as described by 
Bishop Fell in the preface to his folio volume. 

• The following passage from " The Lively Oracles^^* while it testifies 
to its author's foreign travel, testifies also to the calmness of his judgment 
and the largeness of his charity. ** I would not,'* he writes, ** be hasty 
in charging idolatry upon the Church of Bome, or all in her communion, 
bnt that their image worship is a most fatal snare, in which vast nombera 
of unhappy souls are taken, no man can doubt, who hath with any regard 
travelled in Popish countries. I, myself, and thousands of others, whom 
the late troubles, or other occasions sent abroad, are and haye beea 
witnesses thereof." 
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Bat^ whilst in a preceding chapter deyoted to a vindication 
of Mr. Woodhead's character from the charge of covert 
Eomanism, the strongest arguments which were advanced 
against its truth were drawn &om certain original documents, 
namely his will and some of his letters, so in this case the 
most cogent proof in £a,vour of his claim to the authorship of 
" The Whole Dviy of Man " may perhaps be deduced from 
an equally original source — a MS. sermon* — ^unquestionably 
hisy found among the papers of his cousin John Armytage, 
along with many other documents of more or less value^ 
preserved by the members of the ThickhoUins feunily. This 
sermon is in the handwriting which was generally in vogue 
among the learned men of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that of James the First, but the style and diction belong to a 
later period, and the resemblance in both to the works in 
Bishop Fell's folio volume is so striking, as almost to prove 
them to be the productions of one and the same pen. 

The MS. is in some parts not only time-worn and difficult 
to decipher, but the writing is obliterated by age, and the 
paper, in one or two pages, somewhat decayed. There is, 
however, much that can be made out^ and the whole gist of 
the discourse may be ascertained by a careful examination of 
such portions as are legible. The date is Oxford, but the year 
in which it was written, if that were ever added, is now worn 
out Extractst from this sermon are given in the Appendix, to 
afford the reader an opportunity of comparing its style and 
that of Mr. Woodhead's letters with the works published by 
Bishop FelL 

* As no other speoimen of Mr. Woodhead's penmanBhip has been 
bitberto discovered, it is snpposed that this escaped the fate of such as 
vere either destroyed before his death by his own hand, or after it by the 
bands of his execntors, from tiie &ct of its being safe in the possession of 
bis eoosin at ThickhoUins. 

f See Appendix, Note E. 
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THS FAMILT OF THE WOODHEADB AT MELTHA M . 
In treating of this question we must not omit to state that 
among the several suryiving members of the Woodhead 
£Ebmily bow resident in the village of Meltham, no doubt 
whatever is entertained of Mr. Woodhead's being the author 
of *' The Whole DtUy of Man," It may not^ however, be 
safe to attach much weight to oral tradition in general, unless 
supported, as in this case^ by positive and reliable evidence ; 
but in this instance it is certainly very significant and worthy 
of credit^ and the more so, because several individuals in that 
fEunily, since the period of Abraham Woodhead's death, 
having successively attained to advanced old age, it is most 
probable that the tradition was handed down &om father to 
son, and, in consequence of the longevity of the parties, had 
not in its descent to pass through very many generations. 
Their respective ages during the last two hundred years 
ranged as follows : — 

Matthew Woodhead aged 90 

John, the son of Matthew , 86 

Ann, the cousin of Matthew f , 91 

Bebecca, the conshi of Ann „ 88 

Thomas — died 1864 — ^the son of Abraham, and the 

nephew of Matthew „ 95 

And there was an Elizabeth Woodhead who died in the 

yearl597 „ 88 

It is also worthy of notice that in some of the houses 
occupied by the Woodheads, two, and, in one instance, three 
copies of the works in question are still to be found. These 
persons firmly believed Mr. Abraham Woodhead to have 
been their author, and though some of them had heard a rumour 
that he had gone over to the Church of Borne, certainly 
they did not credit it For how could they imagine 
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that a person who had become a Papist should ever have 
thought of endowing a Protestant church? And for this 
reason, and with this yiew of the question, they not 
only satisfied their own minds^ but ^*put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.'' 

A LIST OF THE WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO THE KEY. 
ABBAHAM WOODHEAD. 

The subjoined list of works given in the ''AthenaB 
Oxonienses," being generally attributed to Mr. Woodhead's 
pen, is here added to show the estimation in which he was 
held as a writer in his own day. In a controversial point of 
view they might doubtless be considered both able and 
convincing. But Mr. Woodhead's fame as the author of the 
treatises collected and published by Bishop Fell, rests, we 
think, on a much firmer and more lasting basis. 

1. — ^A brief account of Ancient Chnfch GoTemment, with a reflection 
on several modem writings of the Presbyterians touching this subject. 
London, 1662. 2nd Edit., 1685. (This book is attributed by some 
Soman Catholics to Obadiah Walker, and by others to B. Holden.) 

2. — ^The Guide in Controversies, or, a rational account of the Doctrines 
of the Boman Catholics concerning the Ecclesiastical Gtddes in Contro- 
versies of Beligion, in IV. Discourses by B. H. The two first Discourses, 
London, 1666. The other two in 1667. Second Edition, London, 1678. 
AQ were published together. 

3. — ^Exercitations concerning the Besolution of Faith, 1674. (This 
was in reply to Strictures on the Srd discourse in the above ** Guide in Con- 
troversies," by Stillingfleet.) 

4. — ^Appendix to the Four Discourses concerning the ** Gtdde in Con- 
troversies,*' farther shewing the necessity and infallibility thereof, against 
some contrary Protestant principles, 1675. Also called in some copies, 
Discourse of the Necessity of Church Guides for directing Christians in 
their lilth. 

6.— Annotations on Dr. StiUingfleeVs answer to N. 0.*s consideration 
of his principles. (This is an answer to StilHngfleet's reply to the next 
book. No. 6.) 
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6.— I>r. Btillingfleet's Principlfifl considered. Paris, 1671, by N.O. 

7. — *Con8ideration8 on the Council of Trent, being the 5th disconrsa 
oonceming the ** Guide in Controversies.*' London, 1687. 

8. — The Roman Church's Devotions vindicated from Dr. Stillingfleet's 
misrepresentations by N.O. 

9. — The Boman Doctrine of Bepentance and IndTilgence vindicated 
from Dr. Stillingfleet's misrepresentations, 1672, by N. 0. (Stillingfleet 
in the prefiEMse to this reply styles N.O. (i.«., A. Woodhead) a moderate man.) 

10. — *0f the benefit of onr Baviom* Jesns Christ to Mankind, Oxford, 
1680. (It is probable that this book was not by Woodhead.) 

11. — *An historical narration of the Life and Death of onr Savionz 
J. C, in two parts. Oxford, 1686. (This book was published by O. 
Walker, and then said to be the composition of A. Woodhead, his tator. 
It cansed great clamonr in the University bnt was mncb praised by James II. 

12. — Two Discourses concerning the adoration of onr Blessed Bavionr 
in the encharist. (0. Walker published this book, but the printer 
treacherously gave the sheets as they were printed to his opponents, so 
that an answer was published at the same time as the book. He (0. W.) 
set up a private press and printed the next book, No. 13, himself. 

13.— •Church Government, Part V. Oxford, 1687. Published in 
April. (The zealous Controversialists published a reply in June.) 

14. — *Two Discourses. — The first concerning the spirit of Martin 
Luther. The second concerning the celibacy of the clergy. (From 
Walker's private Press.) Oxford, 1687. 

15. — *Pietas Bomana et Parisiensis, or a futhfol relation of the several 
sorts of charitable and pious works eminent in the cities of Rome and 
Paris. Oxford, 1687. (At Mr. Walker's private press.) 

16.— *0f Faith Necessary to Balvation. Oxford, 1688. To which are 
annexed, treatises — 1, Of infallibility, 2, Concerning the obligation of not 
preferring or acting against our Judgment or Conscience, 3, Concerning 
obedience to Ecclesiastical Gh>vemors, 4, Concerning Salvation possible to 
be had in a Schismatical communion and the danger of being therein. 

17. — *A Compendious Discourse of the Eucharist, Oxford, 1688. 
(At Mr. Walker's Press.) 

* It should be observed that seventeen of the works in this list, which 
are marked with an asterisk, were published after Mr. Woodhead's Seath, 
and that several of the otiiers were claimed for Obadiah WiJker and 
Bichard Holden. A doubt, therefore, arises as to Abraham Woodhead's 
being the author of any one of them. 
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18. — *MotiTe8 to Holy liTiiig, with FormB of DeTotion, Oxford, 1688. 
{At Mr. Walker's Press.) 

19. — *2iid and 3rd Treatises of the first part of Ancient Church 
Goyemment. Oxford. Walker's Press, 1688. 

20.— ^Catholic Theses. Oxford, 1689. (Not completed.) 

21. — * Concerning Images and Idolatry. Oxford, 1689. 

22. — * Apocalypse Paraphrased (not completed). Oxford, 1682 or 1689. 

23. — *A Larger Discourse concerning Anti-Christ. Oxford, 1689. 
(Not completed.) 

*A. Woodhead was reported hy some to have heen the author of ** God's" 
Benefits to Mankind." Oxford, 1680. Anthony Wood adds, ''some 
stick not to say (which is a wonder to me) that he was the author of 
* The Whole Duty of Man,* and of all that goes under the name of that 
author." 

*He published the following translations : — Bt. Augustine's Confessions, 
1679. Life of St. Theresa, 1669 or 1671, with other Treatises con- 
nected with her memory. Also the second part of St. Theresa's works. 

The Holy Life of Gregory Lopez, 1675. . 

♦He also re-edited — 1679 — Hilton's scale of Perfection, and another 
Treatise hy the same author. 

♦From other sources than Wood, it appears that he translated *' The 
Institutions of the Congregation of the Oratoiy in St. Marie's, in Yallicella, 
Home." Oxford, 1687. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE BET. ABTlAHAir W00DHXAI>*8 PITPILS AND LTESBABT 
ABSOCUTES — THE DUKE OF BUOKINaHAlC — ^LOBD GAFEIi — • 
BADOLIETE, BTBODE AND CULPEPBB — ^DBS. OBADIAH WALKEB, 
JOHN FELL, HBNBT HAMMOND, AND BICHABD ALLEBTBT — ' 
BIOOBAPHICAL NOTICES OF THEM. 

^800date0. 

THE DUKE OF BUOEINC^HAH. 

JJKSIE feet that Mr. Woodhead had been brought by the 
%Zi^ reputation of his attainments as a scholar into relation- 
ship with two noblemen of such celebrity as George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and Arthur, Lord Capel, and that, not 
within the precincts of his College, but in two of the greatest 
capitals in Europe — ^Rome and London — ^is so remarkable, 
that we should not be justified in passing it by unnoticed. 
It was in Rome, where Mr. Woodhead resided for a short 
time with some of his College pupils, that his acquaintance 
with the Duke of Buckingham first commenced ; and it is 
but reasonable to conclude that he must have enjoyed much 
celebrity as a tutor, before he could have been appointed to 
teach the science of mathematics to one occupying so exalted 
a position as the duke — the favourite of his sovereign, and 
even then the chosen associate and Mend of several of the 
great literary men of the day. 

This distinguished personage and his younger brother. Lord 
Francis Villiers, had both been educated at Trinity College^ 
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Cambridge^ and had therefore previously stadied tuider able 
instnictors; their biographer says "their names were entered 
in the College-book the same year with Prince Charles,'' and 
it is most probable that the sa^e tutors who had the charge 
of these yonng noblemen, had also that of the royal youth. 
It is much to the credit of the duke, and it may be taken as 
a proof of the respect he felt for his preceptor, that afterwards, 
when for a time Mr. Woodhead was unjustly deprived of his 
fellowship, he was received and entertained at York House 
by his grace's appointment 

LOBD CAPEL. 
A farther testimony to the talents and worth of Mr. Wood- 
head is afforded by Lord Capel's choice of him as his instructor, 
for Anthony Wood states that "being informed of the great 
merits of this person, he entertaLued and learned of him the 
mathematical sciences.'^ In both instances the tutor resided 
with his noble pupils, and strange indeed must have been the 
contrast presented to Mr. Woodhead's observant mind by 
the characters of the two men; the duke, brilliant^ versatile, 
witty, " wanting no quality but the quality of virtue " ; Lord 
Capel, grave, pious, accomplished, and possessing that quality 
in its most comprehensive sense. The notices of these two 
distinguished noblemen which are appended in this chapter, 
are inserted because of the connection which they had with 
Abraham Woodhead as his pupils ; whilst the biographical 
sketches of Drs. Fell, Hammond, and AUestry are added in 
consequence of their being his literary associates, and on 
account of the particulars narrated affording a graphic iosight 
into the character of the times iu which he lived. 

BADOLIFFE, STBODE, AND CULPEPEB. 
Of Eadcliffe, Strode, and Culpeper, the young men who 
were sent abroad under the care of Mr. Woodhead as their 
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tatoTy we know nothing more than that they were gentlemen 
commoneiB of TJniyerBity Goll^e^ and members of old. and 
highly respectable families, and that the father of one of 
them. Sir George Saddiffe^ was a great sufferer for the royal 
causa 

OBABIAH WALEEB. 

The only notable CoU^^ pupil Mr. Woodhead seems to 
have had of whom any biographical record exists was 
Obadiah Walker, to whom the position of first on the 
following list is therefore assigned. Anthony Wood* states 
that he was " the son of William Walker, of Worsperdate, 
near Bamsley, in Yorkshire, where he was bom in the year 
1 6 1 5. t He became a student in University College under the 
tuition of Abraham Woodhead — ^whose servitor he was — in 
the latter end of 1631, aged 16 years or thereabouts, took a 
degree in arts, was elected Fellow of his College in 1635, 
and, proceeding in his hcvltj, he entered into holy orders and 
became a noted tutor. After he had continued in his College 
during the war, he was ejected from his fellowship by the 
visitors appointed by Parliament in 1648. Whereupon 
giving a ferewell to his country for a time, he travelled 
beyond the seas, and spent a considerable time in Eome^ 
whereby he advantaged himself much as to the knowledge of 
the world, men and languages. 

*' After his Majesty's Eestoration, being put into his fellow- 
ship by the commissioners then appointed to visit the 
University, he travelled again with certain young gentlemen, 
spent more time in Bome^ and after his return^ might have 

• Wood*B Athen. Oxon. Art. Obadiah Walker. 

f In a sketch of Dr. Walker's life given in the works of the late Br. 
Thomas Zonoh, it is stated tbat he was bom at Worsborongh, near 
Bamsley, in 1616, but according to the dates inserted near the end of the 
same sketch, his birth most have occurred, not in 1616, but in 1613.— 
Z&woKb Works, Vol, ti., pp, 426—8. 
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been elected Master of his College on the death of Dr. Thomas 
Walker, anno. dom. 1665; but he refdsed it^ and chose 
rather to liye an obscure and retired life than take that 
trouble npon him ; yet after the death of Dr. Eichard Clayton 
—who had succeeded Dr. Walker in the mastership— he 
accepted of that office rather than a stranger should come in, 
as 'twas designed, anno. dom. 1676. 

**In the latter end of October, 1678, the Popish Plot being 
then discovered and the generality of the people much 
exasperated, especially upon the murder of Sir Edmondbury 
God&ey, there was a complaint made in the Parliament 
House against him for giving an assisting hand — as Abraham 
Woodhead then lately deceased did — ^towards the training up 
of youths at Hogsden, alias Hoxton, near London, in the 
Eoman Catholic principles, and'that he had expressed himself 
very Popishly affected in his notes on the life of King Alfred, 
then lately by him published, as I shall tell you anon, there- 
fore he was esteemed not fit to govern a College." 

In an drticle in the " Biographia Britannica^'' on Dr. John 
EaddLSe, the founder of the Library at Oxford which bears 
his name, we meet with some curious information respecting 
Obadiah Walker, in connection with him, and confirmatory 
of Walker's change of religion from the Protestant to the 
Bomish faith on the accession of James IL, in 1685. The 
circumstances may be briefly stated thus : — ^Dr. John Ead- 
cliffe, the celebrated physician, was a native of Wakefield, 
and was educated at University College,* Oxford, where he 
was residing at the dose of his academical career in 1677. 
It is not improbable that his intimacy with Mr. Walker may 

* *' Seyeral of his name and fiunily had been bred at this OoUege. One, 
Jonas BadcMe, was tutor to the famous Abraham Woodhead, who after- 
wards travelled into France, with Thomas, son of Sir G^rge Badoliffe, a 
gentleman commoner of the same College." — Wood's Athen. Oxon., Vol. 
it., dol. 613. 
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hare commenced at that period. In the article just alluded 
to, it is said, ''The society of Uniyersity College was at that 
time — 1687 — ^govemed by Mr. Obadiah Walker, a gentleman 
in every other respect worthy of honour and esteem, had he 
not unfortunately complied with the religion of the unhappy 
prince then reigning. However, this did not hinder the 
Doctor [EadcMe] from testifying his gratitude to that 
College where he had received the best part of his education." 

In 1688, some time before the bishops were sent to the 
Tower, and matters were carrying on towards the introduction 
of Popery by less violent means, Father Saunders, one of 
the court chaplains, and another Dominican, had it in com- 
mand from the king to use what solicitations should be 
thought needful to bring him [Dr. Baddiffe] over to their 
communion ; and these proving fruitless, his fellow coU^an, 
Mr. Walker, just mentioned, had orders from above to write 
to him. One of his letters, with Dr. Badcliffe's answer 
to it^ are here given. 

Dr. Walker's is as follows : — 

** University College, May 22, 1688. 

** Worthy Sir, — ^Were it possible for me to bring yon to a tnie sense of 
your unhappy condition, in pinning your Faith npon a few modern 
authorities of no credit ; I should grudge no pains of producing more and 
more instances, which the inspired writers, and the Fathers of the Church 
abound with. 

« But since a man of your excellent parts, and great knowledge in things 
that concern the health of the body, that is only to endure for a moment, 
thinks it of less weight to consult the welfSetre of your soul, whose pains 
and whose pleasures must be equally eyerlaeting ; give me leave to tell 
you, from a heart fall of grief, for your unwillingness to be convicted, that 
I have left nothing unattempted to absolve mine, in relation to the arga- 
ment you are so willing to drop the pursuit of. You bid me read Dr. 
Tillotson, upon the real presence, with his answer to Mr. Sergeant's rale 
of futh ; I have done both, with the greatest impartiality, and find no 
other impression from them, than what fixes me in the profession of that 
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fiuth, which I blesfl God, after bo many years of adhering to a contrary 
persuasion, I have, through his great mercy, embraced. 

« I haye entreated yon to do the same, by anthprs, whose judgments 
haye eyer been had in remembrance, and whose determination must be 
inMlible, from the Holy Spirit that conducted them. And you send me 
word, the duties of your profession bend your studies another way ; and 
that you haye neither leisure nor inclination, to turn oyer pages that haye 
no yalue in them, but their antiquity. This is indeed somewhat unkind, but 
the goodness you always receiye me with, on eyery other occasion, and the 
regard you haye shown, and say you will farther shew to the Foundation,* 
which I haye been thought fit, howsoeyer unworthy, to preside oyer, engages 
me to make you as little uneasy as possible. 

*( I shall therefore, pursuant to your desire, dismiss the matter, which I 
conld willingly wish to hold longer in debate, on account of the reasons < 
before mentioned ; and since you seem ardently to desire a mutual corres- 
pondence, as to other a£Eairs, continue to oblige you in fulfilling eyery 
request yon shall make to me. 

" In the mean time be assured, that I shall be incessant in iay prayers 
to the great God aboye, and to the blessed Virgin, for her intercession 
lith the Lamb, that died for the sins of the world, that yon may be 
enlightened, and see the thiogs that belong to the peace of your immortal 
soul; who am, in all respects, worthy sir, your most obliged, and most 
hmnble Seryant, 

"0. Walkbb." 

Doctor BadcMe's answer was in these tenns : — 

" Bow Street, Coyent Garden, May 25th, 1688. 

** Sir, — I should be in as unhappy a condition in this life, as you fbar I 
shall be in the next, were I to be treated as a turn-coat; and must tell you, 
that I can be serious no longer, while you endeayour to make me belieye, 
what I am apt to think you giye no credit to yourself; Fathers and 
Councils, and antique authorities, may haye their influence in their proper 
places ; but should any of them all, though coyered with dust 1,400 years 
ago, tell me, that the bottle I am now drinking with some of your 
acquaintance, is a wheelbarrow, and the glass in my hand, a salamander, 
I should ask leaye to dissent from them. 

" Ton mistake my temper, in being of an opinion that I am otherwise 

* t.«. Uniyersity College, Oxford. 
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biMted, than the gsneraliij of mankind an. I had one of yonr new con- 
vert's poems in my hands jnst now, yon will know them to be Hr. 
Diyden's, and on what account they are written at first sight ; fomr of the 
best lines and most apropos, ran thus : — 

(( ( Many by ednoation are misled, 

So they belieye, because they were so bred ; 
The priest continues what* the nurse began. 
And thus the child imposes on the man.' 

Yon may be given to nnderstand firom thence, that having been bred up a 
Protestant at Wakefield, and sent torn thence in that persnasion to 
Oxford; where, dniing my continuance, I had no relish for absurdities; I 
intend not to change principles, and turn Papist in London. 

** The advantages you propose to me, may be very great, for all that I 
know; Gk>d Almighty can do very much, and so can the King ; but yon 
will pardon me if I cease to speak like a physician for once, and with an 
air of gravity, am very apprehensive, that I may anger the one, in being 
too complaisant to the other. Yon cannot call this pinning my fiiith on 
any man's sleeve ; those that know me, are too well apprized of a qnite 
contrary tendency. 

** Arl never flattered a man myself, so it is my firm resolution, never 
to be wheedled out of my real sentiments; which are, that since it has 
been my good fortune to be educated, according to the usage of the Church 
of England, established by Law ; I shall never make myself so unhappy, 
as to shame my teachers and instructors, by departing from what I hsTO 
imbibed from them. 

" Tet though I shall never be brought over to confide in your doctrines, 
no one breathing, can have a greater esteem for your conversation, by 
letter, or word of mouth, than. Sir, your most afieotionate and faithfol 
servant, 

'*J0HN BADOLnfFB." 

"Uor did the doctor, wlien the neccessity of the times, in 
the succeeding revolution, which followed this epistolary 
intercourse by the heels, prove otherwise than a constant 
Mend and benefactor to Mr. Walker. For though he could 
not be induced to adhere to his opinion in matters of religion, 
he would always abide by his determination in points of learn- 
ing ; and, out of a generous sense of the difficulties Mr. Walker 
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laboured under by his non-compliance to the Groveinment, 
from the time of his first coming to London, after the scene 
of affairs was changed in Oxford, gave him the allowance of 
a handsome competency to the day of his death, and 
contributed largely to his fdneral expenses.''* 

The foregoing letters contain a positive avowal of Mr. Wal- 
ker's change of Mth in the year 1688, but it is said that this 
change took place as early as 1685, when James IL came to the 
throne ; and in confirmation of this inference we learn &om the 
"Biographia Britannica" that one ''Thomas Deane declared 
himself a Papist in March, 1685, about the same time with 
his master, Obadiah Walker, whose creature and convert he 
was.t .... 

''He (Deane) was once or twice in prison at London, as a 
Jesuit, or Priest, and December the 18th, 1691, stood in the 
Pillory at Charing Cross, under the name of Thomas Franks, 
a reputed Jesuil^ for concealing a libel or pamphlet, against 
the Grovemment^ written by a fellow lodger, in the same 
house with him. 

"On the 4th of February, 1688—9, the Vice-Chancellor 
and Doctors of the University of Oxford declared him 
[Obadiah Walker] non-master, for being a Papist ; and the 
15th of the same month, Edward Ferrer, senior Fellow of 
University College, was elected master in his room. About the 
25th of October, 1689, he was brought by habeas corpus from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall and sued for bail; but; 
instead of obtaining it, he was sent for to the House of Com- 
mons, where, standing at the Bar, he was charged with several 
heinous offences; as namely, 1st, for changing his religion ; 
2nd, for seducing others to it ; and 3rd, for keeping a mass house 
in the University of Oxford. To which he made these answers : 

• Article, Badcliffe, Biog. Brit., Tol. v., p. 8458. 
f Biog. Brit. Art. Walker, vol. n., p. 4098. 
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*' let — I cannot say that I ever altered my religion, or that 
my principles do now wholly agree with those of the Chnrch 
of Bom& Mr. Anderson was my governor and director, and 
from him in my youth I learned those principles which I 
have since avowed. If they were Popish, I have not changed 
my religion; and they wiU not be found to be wholly 
agreeable with the doctrine of the Eoman Catholic ChurdL 
2nd. — ^I never seduced others to the Ronush religion; all my 
books and precepts tend only to make men good moralists 
and good Christians; nor did I ever interest myself in 
persuading any body to this or that party. This will be 
plain to every body that reads my books of the 'life of 
Christy' my book of 'Education,* my book of 'Benefita'* 

*^ Parliameiit — 'Those very books are not without excep- 
tions; many Popish doctrines are in them.' 

" Walker, — * I suppose not, gentlemen ; my " Life of Christ " 
was licensed by the yice-Chancellor of Oxford ; was revised 
by Dr. J. Fell, who owned me for his firiend, and who is 
sufficiently known to have been no Papist; and it was 
perused by the present Professor, Dr. Jane.' 

"Parliament. — 'But there are alterations in it from the 
copy revised, allowed and licensed.* 

" Walker. — *None^ sirs ; I appeal to all that reviewed it : 
there is no alteration in that book, no passages therein 
inserted that were expunged, and the like satis£eu3tion shall 
be given in the rest of my Treatises.* 

" 3rd. — Ab to the Chapel, it was not more my gift than the 
Fellows of University College. "King James requested it of 
us, and we gave a part of it to the Coll^ for his usa The 
employment of it was according to his command, and I am 
only concerned as being one that obeyed him in it*' . . 

* Biog. Brit. Tol. Ti., p. 4098. Art. Walker. 
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XJnfortanaiely for Mr. Walker's claim to veracity, and the 
confidence we miglit otherwise have reposed in his word, the 
foregoing correspondence with Dr. Eadcliffe, which took place 
in 1688, about seventeen months only before he was sum- 
moned to the Bar of the House, entirely contradicts some of 
the statements there made as to his altered creed ; and also 
as to the efforts he was accused of making to seduce others to 
his views. For we cannot forget how in that correspondence, 
with all the warmth peculiar to a new convert^ he blesses 
God for the change wrought in his opinions, and urges them 
npon the acceptance of his ^end, or what he says about 
entreating the intercession of the blessed Virgin with the 
Lamb on his behalf There can be no doubt whatever that 
lie attempted the conversion of his friend to Popery, though 
he fiedled to effect it. 

THB DXJKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Greorge YiUiers, Duke of Buckingham, follows next in order, 
and, among many other matters relating to him in the 
**Biographia Britannica," we find the following particulars 
of his residence in Italy, where his acquaintance with Mr. 
Woodhead first began- " The duke and his brother, the^ Lord 
Francis Villiers, after their mother's second marriage, which 
greatly offended the Mug,* were committed by him to the care 
of the Earl of Kovtrftunberland, and sent to travel in France and 
Italy — Florence anfl'ilome were the places where they chiefly 
resided, and here thiBy lived in as great state as some of those 
sovereign princes. Brian Fairfax, in his ' Memoirs of the 
Duke,' records to their praise 'that the youths brought their 
religion [the Protestant] home with them.' 

« Oharles I. had taken a special charge of these young noblemen 
after their father's assassination, and had bred them np and placed them 
with his own children nnder the same tutors and goyemors. 
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"The duke, and piobably Lord Francis^ his brother,* were 
instmcted in mathematics at Bome by Mr. Abraham Wood- 
head, who was there at that time on his travels as tntor to 
some young gentlemen of University College, Oxford, of 
which he was then a Fellow ; and upon his return, beiog 
deprived of his feUowship by the Parliament visitors in 1641, 
he was entertained at York House by his grace's appointment 

''The portrait of this nobleman has been drawn by many 
masterly hands; Burnet has hewn it out with his rough 
chisel ; Count Hamilton touched it with that slight delicacy 
that finishes, while it seems but to sketch ; Dryden catched 
the living likeness; Pope completed the historical resem- 
blance."t 

Brian Fairfax alone threw the veil of charity over faults of 
the most glaring character, and affectionately endeavoured to 
conceal &om the public eye the moral defects of which, in 
his close relations with the duke, as one of the^ gentlemen 
composing his household, he could not himself Be ignorant 
Of the versatility of this nobleman's talents, his extraordinaiy 
powers of fascination, his personal beauty, and ceurtlinesB of 
address, there can be no question. The romantic story of his 
marriage with the only child and heiress of the Lord 
Greneral Fairfax, on whom his confiscated estates had been 
bestowed — for Buckingham adhered firmly to the royal cause 
— ^may not be^ very generally known. The particulars are 
these — ^living in France, whither he had escaped, and trusting 
to the fascioation of his talents and personal beauty, he ven- 

* " In the year 1648 this promising young nohleman, eTen more remark- 
able for his personal heanty than his elder brother the duke, met an early 
and untimely death in the ciidl wars at the head of his troop. Haying his 
horse Idlled nnder him, he got to an* oak tree in the high way, abont two 
miles from Kingston, where he stood with his back against it, brayely 
defending himself, scorning to ask quarter, and the enemy barbarously 
refusing to give it, till, with nine wounds in his £EUse and body, he was 
slain." 

f Vide ** Boyal and Noble Authors." 
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tmed — an outlaw who had not made his peace with Cromwell, 
and consequently was not sure either of life or liberiy — ^to 
return to England to woo, and, as it proved, to win the 
daughter of the staunch Republican General It might be 
that before that time Fairfax had seen cause to regret much 
to which, in his capacity as leader of the Parliamentarian 
army, he had been compelled to yield ; bul^ however it was, 
the Duke of Buckingham made good his suil^ and succeeded 
in gaining the consent of the parents, as well as the affections 
of the daughter, and, along with her, recovered the possession 
of his forfeited estates. The marriage took place September 
7th, 1657, at Nunappleton, near York, "a new and noble 
house built by Lord Fairfax, where he kept up an equally 
noble hospitality/' 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance^ and perhaps not 
miworthy of note, that two of the great literary characters 
with whom the Duke of Buckingham was particularly 
aE»ociated, Abraham Cowley, the poet, and Abraham Wood- 
head, the mathematician, both rank among the earliest 
purifiers of the style of English composition &om the con- 
ceited pedantry which had before encumbered it The 
duke's intimacy with the poet first began at College. 

LORD CAPEL. 

Lord Clarendon's sketch of that truly noble-minded man, 

Arthur, Lord Capel, who was one of the heroes and martyrs 

of his day, foUows next " Arthur, Lord Capel, was a man in 

whom the malice of his enemies could discover but very few 

&altBy and whom his :&iends could not wishbetter accomplished, 

whom Cromwell's* own character weU described, and who 

* Cromwell, who had known him very well, spoke so much good of him, 
ftQd professed to have so mnch kindness and respect for him, tiiat all men 
thought he was now safe. Bnt then he conclnded, " That his affection to 
the pnhlie so much weighed down his priTate friendship, that he could not 
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indeed would never have been contented to have lived under 
that Government His memory all men loved and reverenced, 
though few followed his example. 

''He had always lived in a state of great plenty and general 
estimation, having a very noble fortune* of his own by descent, 
and a fair addition to it by his marriage with an excellent 
wife, a lady of very worthy extraction, of great virtue and 
beauty, by whom he had a num^x)us issue of both sexes, in 
whom he took great joy and comfort^ so that no man was 
more happy in all his domestic affairs ; and he was so much 
the more happy, in that he thought himself most blessed in 
them ; and yet, the king^s honour was no sooner violated, 
and his just power invaded, than he threw all these blessings 
behind him, and having no other obligations to the crown 
than those which his own honour and conscience suggested 
to him, he frankly engaged his person and his fortune £rom 
the beginning of the troubles, in all actions and enterprises of 
the greatest hazard and danger, and continued to the end 
without ever making one false step. 

*' In a word, he was a man, that whoever shall, after him, 
deserve best of the EngHsh nation, he can never think himself 

bat tell them, that the qnestion was now, whether they wonld preserve the 
most bitter and most implacable enemy they had. That he knew the 
Lord Capel yery well, and knew that he woiUd be the last man in Eng- 
land that would forsake the royal interest ; that he had great courage, 
industry and generosity; that he had many Mends who would always 
adhere to him ; and that as long as he liyed, what condition soeyer he 
was in, he would be a thorn in their sides, and therefore for the good of 
the Commonwealth, he shonld give his yote against the petition — a 
petition presented by Lady Oapel, which occasioned a great debate. 
Lreton's hatred of him was immortal ; he spake of him, and against him, 
as of a man of whom he was heartily afraid, and so, after a long debate, 
thongh there was not a man who had not a yalne for him, and yeiy few 
who had a particular malice or prejudice agamst him, he was cast." 

* " Lord Capel kept a bountifal house," said his grandson of him, "and 
shewed forth his faith by his works, extending his charity in such abundant 
manner to the poor, that he was bread to the hungiy, drink to the thirsty, 
eyes to the blind, and might be justly styled a great almoner to the King 
of kings." — Lady Theresa LewWe Lives, from the Clarendon GaUery, 
FoLt.,!?. 262. 
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undervalued, when he shall hear that his courage, virtue and 
fidelity, is laid in the balance with, and compared to that of 
the Lord CapeL" 

The historian Guizot gives a most affecting record of this 
great man's last days on earth— his imprisonment, trial, and 
execution. This account is so deeply touching that no 
apology is thought needful for its insertion as a supplement 
to Lord Clarendon's. He says, " The Lord Capel, regardless 
of his position, when, a few days after, a more important trial — 
that of the king — commenced, with the enthusiasm of a high- 
minded gentleman and of a valiant soldier, wrote from his 
cell in the Tower on the 15th January, 1649, to Cromwell to 
represent to him the enormity of such a crime, and to conjure 
him to save the king. 

«( < I frankly give yon leave,' he said in this remarkable letter, ' nor do 
1 Talne the inconyenience it could draw along with it, that there is not 
that honest expedient in the world to serre him by, that I would not 
hazard myself in to employ for him ; nor do I know what earthly felicity 
it is, which could be so welcome to me as to advance a step beyond any other 
in my dnty towards him. Bnt my present condition refaseth me the 
ability of any thing else bnt that of invocating the favonr of God for him, 
and making my addresses to yon, whom I take to be the figure that gives 
the denomination to the seqnence of a great many ciphers that follow yon.* 

"He then set forth at great length, and in terms sometimes 
of reproach, and sometimes of flattery, all the motives of 
religion, justice, policy, duty, honour, interest, pride and 
personal ambition, which might combine to influence Crom- 
well's decision ; and he concluded with these words : — 

** * Sir, my oondiudon shall be very plain, because yon may thereby be 
the better assured of my sincerity in all the rest. The ancient constitu- 
tions and preset laws of this kingdom are my inheritance and birthright, 
and if any shall think to impose npon me that which is worse than death, 
which is the pzo&no and dastardly parting from these laws, I will choose 
the lesser evil, which is death. 1 have also a right in Kingship, the 
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protector of thoie laira. This is also, by a neoesBitj and ooigiinetion 
with that other, dearer to me than life. 

•< * And lastly, in this King is my present right, and also obligationB of 
inestimable fkyoors receiyed from him. I would to God my life could be a 
sacrifice to preserre his 1 Could yon make it an expedient to serre that 
end, truly I would pay yon more thanks for it than yon will allow yourself 
from all your other merits from those yon have most obliged, and die your 
most affectionato friend,* 

"*Capbii.» 

"Cioinwell retained no answer to this letter, but lie did 
not forget it He possessed that pitiless sagacity which, 
while it enabled him to recognise the ralue of an enemy, only 
convinced him of the necessity of putting him out of the 
way. 

"At his trial Lord Capel was not only dignified — ^he was 
haughty and undaunted. Without paying any attention to 
the court, he gazed severely on the audience, as if to reproach 
them with the complicity of their presence. He maintained, 
that by the terms of the capitulation of Colchester, and the 
explanations of the Lord General Fairfax himself his life had 
been secured to him. ' I am a prisoner of war,' he said ; ' I 
had a fedr quarter given me, and all the gowns in the world 
have nothing to do with me/ In any case, he demanded to 
be tried by his peers: 'Though kings and lords be laid 
aside, yet the fundamental laws of the land,' he said, 'are 
still in force/ 

" He called the attention of the court to Magna Charta and 
the Petition of Eight ; he desired to see his jury, and that 
they might see him ; and said, ' he believed that a precedent 
could not be given of a subject tried for his life, but either 
by bill in Parliament^ or by a jury/ In reply, President 
Bradshaw told him 'that he was tried before such judges 
as the Parliament thought fit to assign him, and who had 
judged a better man than himself' When the Attorney- 
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Greneral concluded by demanding that he should be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, Lord Capel 'seemed to startle^' but, 
speedily recovering himseL^ he told the court, ' that however 
he was dealt with here, he hoped for a better resurrection 
hereafter.'" 

The execution was fixed for the following day, the 9th 
of March, 1649. During the night Lord Capel requested 
his Mend Dr. Morley, who had visited him in his prison, to 
administer to him the sacrament " I desire to receive it," 
he said, " from a minister of the king's party, and accordiQg 
to the liturgy of the Church of England. .... 

" I think I cannot accuse myself of any great known sin, 
committed against the light of my conscience, but one only, 
and that is, the giving my vote in Parliament for the death 
of my Lord of Strafford ; which I did against my conscience, 
not out of malice to the person of the man, but out of a base 
fear, and carried away with the violence of a prevailing 
faction ; for which I have been, and am, heartily sorry, and 
have often with tears begged, and, I hope, obtained pardon of 
Almighty God. If you think it neccessary or £.% I will 
confess this great and scandalous sin of mine, together with 
the cause of it, openly upon the scaffold, to God's glory, and 
my own ahama 

''Dr. Morley encouraged him in this virtuous intention. 
The next morning. Lord Capel's fEtmily visited him — his 
wife, his eldest son, two of his uncles, and his nephew, all 
together, for they were not permitted to see him separately. 
He kept them with him an hour, lovingly but sadly endea- 
vouring to sustain their courage, and to address to them his 
last counsels. ' I would not,' he said to his son, ' I would 
not have you neglect any honourable and just occasion to 
serve your king and country with the hazard of your life and 
fortune; yet I would have you to engage yourself— as I, 
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thanks be to God for it ! have done — neither out of desiie of 
revenge, nor hope of reward, but out of a conscience of your 
duty only. The best legacy I can leave you is my prayers 
for you, and a verse of David's Psalms, which I command 
you, upon my blessing, to make a part of your daily prayers, 
as I have always made it a part of mine, viz. : — ''Teach me 
thy way, Lord, and lead me in a plain path."* For I have 
always loved plainness and clearness both in my words and 
actions, and abhorred all doubling and dissimulation, and so 
I would have you do also.* 

''When the moment of parting arrived, Lady Capel's strength 
failed her, and she was carried away in a fainting fit. ' Well, 
doctor,* said Lord Gapel, as soon as he was left alone with 
his friend Dr. Morley, ' the hardest thing that I had to do here 
in this world is now past — the parting with this poor woman. 
I believe I shall be called upon presently to go to the 
place where I am to take my leave of all the rest of the 
world, and, I thank my Grod, I find myself very well disposed 
to it and prepared for it I am in good hope that when I 
come to die, I shall have nothing else to do but to die only.* 
Tet he wrote twice to his wife, during the short interval 
between their separation and the scaffold 'Let me live 
long in thy dear memory, I beseech thee ; sorrow not unso- 
berly, unusually ; God be unto thee better than an husband, 
and to my children better than a father. I am sure He is 
able to be so; I am confident he is graciously pleased 
to be so.' .... 

" Lord Capel appeared last, and alone on the scaffold. ' Sir,* 
said the officer who commanded the execution, ' is your chap- 
lain here?* 'No,' he replied, ' I have taken leave of him;* 
and, perceiving that some of his servants were weeping, he 

* Lord Capel was a Tory pious man, and in his yonth had written a 
book of meditations, not poblidied till after his death. 
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said, 'Eestram yourselves, gentlemen; restrain yonrselyes/ 
Then taming to the officer, he asked, ' Did the lords speak 
with their hats off or no?' 'With their hata ofl^' replied 
Colonel Beecher. Lord Capel then took off his hat, and spoke 
hrieflj and firmly, showing equal frankness and decision as a 
royalist and as a Christian. 

**He did as he had promised Dr. Morley; he accused 
himseK of his vote against Lord Strafford. 'I do here 
profess to yon,' he said, ' that I did give my vote to that 
bill against the Earl of Strafford.* Truly this, I may say, I 
had not the least part nor degree of malice in doing of it 
But I must confess again, to God's glory, and the accusation 
of my own frailty, and the frailty of my nature, that truly it 
was imworthy cowardice not to resist so great a torrent as 
carried that business at that time.' " 

People and soldiers, friends and strangers, all beheld him 
die, with mingled feelings of admiration and respect. 

€\jt $jeb. ^hvxSgim IBKo0%ai^'s ^itnwcz ^0«0aatt«. 

DB. JOHN FELL. 
Dr. Fell, the learned and energetic Bishop of Oxford, and 
editor of the folio volume containing the works which we 
believe to have been written by Mr. Woodhead, was bom in 
1625, and in his eleventh year was entered a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. At the breaking out of the civil 
war he took arms in the cause of Charles L, and, after some 
training in garrison at Oxford, became an ensign. In 1648, 
being then in holy orders, he was ejected by the Parliamen- 
tary visitors. Li 1660, he was appointed Prebendary of 

* In fhe ** BiographiA Britaxmioa," Yol. ii., p. 1161, Art. Capel, are 
these words, foUowing Stra£ford : — " I doubt not, bat God Almighty hath 
washed that away with more precions blood, and that is, with the blood 
of his own Son, and my dear Saviour Jesos Christ." — See Appendix, 
NoUF. 
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Chichester ; Canon, and afterwards Dean of Christ Church ; 
and one of the royal Chaplains in Ordinary. He immediatelj 
applied himself to the moral elevation and outward adorn- 
ment of his College, and restored discipline to the great 
advantage both of learning and religion. He repaired ruinous 
edifices, and raised new and extensive buildings, chiefly at 
his own cost Prom 1666 to 1669 Dr. FeU was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, and during that time he 
reformed many abuses, personally visited the chambers of the 
students and marked their progress. He took a lively 
interest in printing, and carried out the unfulfilled design of 
Archbishop Laud. 

He was a bold and most uncompromising defender of the 
rights of the University, and when in 1676 he was elected 
Bishop of Oxford, he was still retained Dean for the benefit 
of its interests. It has been supposed that Dr. Fell's excessive 
labours, and his dread of a change of religion under James 
IL, shortened his days. He died in July, 1686, to the great 
loss of learning, the University, and the Church of England. 
He was a keen observer of men aQd their merits, a painstaking 
overseer of his clergy, and a zealous defender of the Church 

DB. HENBY HAMMOND. 

The pious Dr. Hammond, most justly considered an 
ornament to the age in which he Hved, is the next in order. 

Henry Hammond* was bom in the village of Chertsey, in Sur- 
rey, in 1605, and in 1618 was sufficiently advanced in scholar- 
ship, though then only thirteen years of age, for admission into 
the University, and was entered at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Here he enjoyed the friendship of many pious and learned 
men ; among others that of the distinguished Jeremy Taylor, 

* Dr. Hammond wrote an introductory letter to " The Whole Ihtty of 
Man" pnblished in 1658. 
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afterwards Bishop of Down and Cannot. In June, 1625, he 
took the degree of Master of Arts, and some idea may be 
formed of his early habits from the fact that dining the 
whole period of his residence in the University, he devoted 
thirteen hours a day to study and reflection. 

Dr. Erewen was at that time President of Magdalen and a 
great admirer of Hanmiond's piety and talents. It was 
through his instrumentality that the living of Fenshurst, in 
Kent^ was offered by the Earl of Leicester to the young 
divine, and a more desirable appointment could hardly have 
been made. From 1633 to 1643 he had the pastoral care of 
the flock at Fenshursl^ and was as much devoted to, as he 
was beloved, by it. But the evil times then prevailing* 
drove him from his charge, and soon after we find him a 
captive in Oxford. The ten weeks of confinement to which 
he was there subjected, were spent by him in study and the 
exercises of devotion, and after various trials and disappoint- 
ments, he was peomitted to seek the friendly shelter of 
Westwood, in Worcestershire, the seat of Sir Johnt and the 
''good Lady Fakington,'' as she was always called. 

There he was accounted a most worthy and honoured 
guest, and as a spiritual pastor to the household over which 
he presided, he was looked up to with reverence and affection. 
Dr. Hammond's piety and learning made him a bright 
ornament of that church to whose spiritual interests he had 
devoted the best years of his life, and of whose final triumph 
he felt secure. 

"Fondering," as he says, "the tempers of men, and the 
BO mutable habits of their minds,'' he felt confident that in a 
few yearEf, when the pleasure of the change should cease with 
its novelty, "reason would come back in the cool of the day, 

* See Appendix, Note G. 
f Sir John Pftkington was a zealons royalist. 
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and the nation would again build up the prostrate church^' 
In speaking of him as an author, Dr. Fell remarks, "that he 
wrote with a mildness which can only be accounted foi' by 
the tactf that his closet was his library, and that he studied 
most upon his knees.'' In his last sickness, when one of his 
friends prayed with much earnestness for his restoration to 
healthy he said, '' I observe that your zeal spends itself all in 
that one petition for my recovery ; in the interim you have 
no care of me in my greatest interest^ which is, that I may 
be perfectly fitted for my change when God shall call me ; 
I pray let some of your fervour be employed that way. 

"His body was deposited in the vault of that generous 
fEimily whose friendship and protection he had enjoyed duiiiig 
so many years of his life.'' He died in April, 1660, 
aged 55 years.* 

DR. RICHARD ALLESTRY. 

Eichard Allestry associated with Abraham Woodhead and 
Obadiah Walker in the " Paraphrase and Annotations upon 
all the Epistles of St Paul," a work of considerable labour 
and research, was a native of Shropshire, bom in 1619, and 
educatedattheGrammarSchool,Coventry.t He entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, at fifteen years of age. But in the early 
part of his life his studies were greatly interrupted by the 
troubles occasioned by the civil wars which broke out at that 
time. In 1641 he entered the royal service with other 
students, and served a volunteer as a private soldier. He 
was frequently to be seen with the musket in one hand and 
a book in the other, for learning and loyalty were his 
distinguishing characteristics. 

A most tender friendship existed between Allestxy 

• Vide Dr. FeU's "Life of Dr. Hammond." 
+ Encyclopedia Brit. 
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and Dr. Hammond,* wlio left him his valuable library, 
assigning as a reason that he well knew his books, in Alles- 
try's hands, would be useful weapons for the defence of that 
cause he had so vigorously supported. This valuable library, 
along with his own, Dr. Allestry, at his death, bequeathed to 
the University. He was in 1663 made Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and two years after, Provost of Eton College. 

His original biographer — ^Dr. Fell — thus portrays his 
'character : — 

'* His mind, that nobler part of him, was composed by an extraordinary 
indnlgence of nature ; those faculties, which in others used to be single, 
and are thought necessary to be so, were imited in him. Memory, femcy, 
judgment, elocution, great modesty and no less assurance, a compre- 
hension of things and fluency of words ; an aptness for the pleasant, and 
sufficiency for the rugged parts of kuowledge ; a courage to encounter, and 
an industry to master all things, make up the character of his happy 
genius. From his first childhood he had a strong impression of piety, 
and the duties he owed to God and men. 

" In his constitution he had a great deal of warmth and yigour, which 
made him apt to take fire upon provocation ; but he was well aware of it, 
and kept a peculiar guard upon that weak part ; so that his heat was 
reserved for the great concerns of the honour of God, and the service of 
his Prince and country, wherein he was altogether indefatigable, and in 
the most dismal appearances of affairs would never desert them, nor 
despair of their restoration. 

<* There was not in the world a man of clearer honesty and courage ; no 
temptation could bribe him to do a base thing, or terror affright him fi-om 
the doing of a good one. This made his friendships as lasting and inviolable 
as his life, without the dirty considerations of profit, or sly reserves of 
craft ; not the pageantry of ceremonious address, or cold civility ; much 
less the servile falseness of obsequious flattery. 

* An affecting incident is related in some of the notices of Dr. Allestry's 
life in reference to his friend Dr. Hammond : — ** After Allestry had been 
imprisoned at Lambeth House, on his release, returning to visit his 
friends, and among others the learned Dr. Hammond, then residing at 
Sir John Pakington's Mansion, Westwood, he met the corpse at tiie gate, 
being carried to the grave ! " 
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** His oonyersfttion was always cheeifal and entertaming, especially in 
the reception of his acquaintance at his table, and friendly visits. He was 
exceedingly tender of saying anything that might administer offence, or 
reflect npon any one^s reputation. There was no person who more literally 
verified the saying of the wise man, that * mnch stady was a weariness of 
the flesh.' 

** After his day's work, he was used to be as fiiint and spent, as if he 
had been labonring all the time with the scythe or flail ; and his intention 
of thought made snch waste npon his spirits, that he was frequently in 
hazard, while at study, to fall into a swoon, and forced to rise from his 
seat and walk about the room for some time before he could recover 
himself. 

" His contempt of the world was very extraordinary, and in his large 
and constant charities, both by settled pensions to indigent persons and 
feuauUes, and occasional alms, so also his bounteous hospitality. But the 
uncontrollable proof of contempt of the world, is, his dying poor— he having 
never during his life purchased an inch of ground, nor any annuity, or 
lease, to the value of a penny— nor did he take care to renew the patri- 
monial estate which he held by a lease for life.* 

" His greatest treasure was his library, which was indeed a considerable 
one, both for the number of books and choice of them ; but these he 
disposed of by deed before his death to the University of Oxford for the 
use of his successors in the chair. Though he hung thus loose from the 
world, he neither was negligent in secular affedrs, nor unskilfnl in the 
managery of them ; which was made manifest by his dexterous discharge 
of the private trusts committed to him in behalf of his dead friends, and 
the administration of his public employments. He was for several years 
treasurer of Christ Church, in a busy time of their repairing the ruins 
made by the intruding usurpers ; and amidst the necessary avocations of 
study, found leisure for a full discharge of that troublesome employment. 

** In the managery of the business of the chaur of divinity, as he per- 
formed the scholastic part with great sufficiency in exact and dextrons 
untying the knots of argument, and solid determination of controverted 
points, so he was not oppressed by the fame of any of his most eminent 
predecessors. His prudence was very remarkable in the choice of subjects 
to be treated on ; for he wasted not time and opportunity in the barren 
insignificant parts of school divinity, but insisted on the fundamental 

* It is proper to remark that Dr. Allestiy died a bachelor. 
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grounds of controTensy between the Ohurch of England and the most 
fiozmidable enemiea thereof 

(* By his judicionB care herein, though he found the Uniyersity in a 
ferment, and a great part of its growing hopes sufficiently seasoned with 
ill prepossessions, he so brought it to pass, that during the whole tract ot 
seyenteen years that he held the chair, there was no fcuitioas bandying ot 
opinions, nor petulant sidings on account of them ; which things disturbed 
the peace of the last age, and helped forward to inflame those animositieB, 
which ended in the execrable mischiefis of the ciyil war.* 

** Upon the 28th day of January in the year 1680, this excellent person 
after a life spent in indefatigable studies, and faithful endeayours for his 
religion, his king and his country, and after the patient sufferance of a 
long and painful sickness, with Christian resignation and full assurance, 
rendered his soul into the hands of God ; and on the first of February he 
was decently interred in the choir of the Collegiate Church, at Eton, on 
the north side of the communion table. Oyer his graye was soon after 
laid a black marble stone with this engrayen thereon : — 

'Bicardus Allestree PrsBpositus, ob^'t 28 Jan. 1680.' 
And on the north-wall his executors erected to his memory a monmnent 
of white marble with an inscription upon it in Latin." 

Dr. Allestry wrote and transmitted to posterity, besides 
his sliare in the " Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the 
Epistles of St. Paul," already alluded to, a volume of excellent 
sermons in folio, being forty in number, part of them singly 
published by himself and the remainder by Dr. Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford, after his death, in 1684. Prefixed to this volume, 
and fiEicing the title page^ is a portrait of him with this 
inscription: — "Eiohardus Allestry S.S.T. Propbssor 
Reo. Oxon. Mdjb Ghr. CANomous Coll. Mroisassms 
Propositus Eeg. Maiestati a« Saoris, &c.'' 
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CHAPTER EX. 

PABISH BEOISTEBB— THE BEQISTERS OF MELTHAM CHAPEL 

EXTEACTS FROM THEM — THE BEaiSTEBS OF THE PABISH CHUBCH 
OF AliMONDBUBY — ^EXTBACTS FBOM THEM — THE SETEBITY OF 
THE CLIMATE IH FOBMEB TIMES — THE 8AMITABY CONDITION 
OF THE PABISH — ^THB PLAGUE OF 1668 — OP 1663 — EVELYN'S 
DESCEIPTION OF IT IN LONDON IN THE YEAB 1666 — ^AND OF 
THE OBEAT FIBE IN 1666— EXTBACTS FBOM MB. 8A0AB*S 
ACCOUNT BOOK — ^AND FBOM MB. BENJAMIN ABMYTAOE'S CASH 
BOOK. 

^9K1S£ old pariah registers of the sixteenth and seYenteenth 
^D' centuries, which have escaped the destructive effects of 
time, contain many curious and valuable notices of persons 
and events nowhere else to be found, by which they afford 
some insight into the local history of the districts to which they 
belong, and of which they were probably, during that period, 
the only records preserved. From 1500 to 1700, the 
entries in them were generally made in Latin, which was the 
language then mostly used by the clergy in public documents ; 
and as no specific forms were prescribed by authoriiy, they 
were at liberty to add whatever note or comment they thought 
proper, to each entry, whether of baptism, marriage, or fimeraL 
Of this license they appear to have made occasionally a free 
and judicious usa 

In the present authorised mode of making the entries in 
the registers, excursiveness is altogether prevented, whilst 
methodical uniformity is preserved, and doubtless, a greater 
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degree of accuracy secured. No opportunity therefore, is 
afforded for recording the occurrence of incidents which are 
not admissible according to the prescribed form. This is to 
be regretted, as, by a more comprehensive mode, the record 
of many important events of historical value might be 
preserved in them for the information of future ages. 

THE BEGISTEBS OF MELTHAM CHAPEL. 

The old registers of Meltham Chapel record the names of 
several &milies which were apparently at one time well 
established 'in the district, but which have since entirely 
disappeared, and their very existence is forgotten among the 
inhabitants. As an instance of this — " Gampinett " — ^a name 
once well known at Meltham, but now not remembered, 
even by the oldest resident, may be mentioned. 

The register of the chapel for 1669 commences with the 
following entry : — 

Georgins Crosland StsB & IndiTldTiffi Trinitatis Collegii in Uniyersitate 
Cantabrigiengi & in A. B. snscepit Coram Animamm Melthamien : 2o 
Maij Ao. 1669. That is, 0«orge Crosland of the College of the Holy 
and undivided Trinity in the Uniyersity of Cambridge, B.A. receiyed the 
Cure of Souls at Meltham 2iid of ])£ay in the year 1669. 

iBt Baptism. ** Martha fil : Isaaci Waterhonse Bap : 18o Ap. 1669. 

1st Funeral. Jacobus Eirkhead Sepnlt. 22o Maii 1669. 

1st Marriage. Geo: Taylor & Elizab Shaw, Matrimonio Copulati 
Noyembr SOo. 1669. 

In the year 1676, the following registry of a marriage, 
baptism, and fiineral, in the same funily quickly succeeded 
each other :-^— 

Johan Armytage & Maria Beanmont Matrimon Cop :• July 4th 1676. 
" Johan : f : Johan Armytage de ThiokhoUings baptizat May 18o \iyat 
yaleatqne. Maria Ux : Johan .^mytage Sep May 18o. 1677.'' 

* The gentleman whose marriage is here recorded was John the eldest 
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In the year 1670, there is another affecting record of 
mortality in the Kilner family : — 

OmL: fil: Guil: Kilner bapt: Ap. 20, 1670. 
Eliz: Ux. Onjll: ESlner Sepolt: llo Sept 1670. 
Gail: fil: Onilel: Kilner Sep Ho Sept 1670. 

In this instance the mother and the son were both interred 
on the same day. 

1670 Thomas Oampinett Ss Adilicias Dyson, matrimonio Cop: 
Septr. 20. 

This name, Campinett, occnrs very frequently in the old 
register. 

In the year 1681 there are no entries of any kind, and one 
only in 1682. 

From 1699 to 1716, fourteen lAarnages are recorded. The 
fifteenth is entered thus : — 

** Thomas Bamsden nnpt : by virtae of Banns published and certified 
by Ur. Paixott Our : de Halifax Not. 16th. * The Lady's name is not 
giyen."* 
" 1718 Sarah Ux Samlea Firth Sep 27o & a Crysome* child bnryed." 
** 1719. Mead and Elizabetha Stmderland nnpt : Mar 24o by Tirtne of a 
Lycence granted by Nathan Sharp Surrogate.'* 

son and Heir of Anthony Armytage Gentn- by his wife Elizabeth Bynnes 
of Bank End, who was the sister of the Bey. Christian Bynnes— or Binas — 
the first Curate of Meltham Chapel — 165^1 — John Armytage afore- 
said, married Mary the widow of Godfrey Beaumont of South Croshmd, 
who died in 1672 without issue, and bequeathed a portion of his property 
to Meltham and Honley Chapels : Mary the relict of Godfrey Beaumont, 
was, before her first marriage, Mary Waterhonse,. eldest daughter and 
coheir of James Waterhonse of Meltham. She was married as afore- 
stated July 4th, 1676 to her second Husband John Armytage of Thiok- 
hoUins, and having died in childbed was buried at Meltham on the 18 of 
May 1677, the same day that her son was baptised. ^ This son, John 
Armytage of ThickhoUins, was in 1716 one of die grand jury at York. 
He died intestate the 14th, of Noyr. 1747. 

* (* Chrisom ''—A child that dies within a month after its birth— so 
called from the Chrisom-cloth, a cloth anointed with holy uflguent, which 
the children anciently wore till they were christened. — Dr, Johnson. 
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At the end of the list of names registered in 1711 there is 
the following entry : — 

" July 5t3i, and thiu far was contained in the old Begister book, and 
here it was awanting tiU 1715." 

There is a previous blank from 1705 to 1711. 

1720. Joflophns f^ Willi Ooddard de Greaye sep. 24o 
Dat Toniam Corns, Yexat oensora Oolnmbas. 
A remark by the Bot^ Mr* Eaye cur : de Meltham. 
'* Adyena nomine Johan Smyth : Com. Lane : Sep. 26 Aug : " 
He died of the malignant Licolnshire Feyer. 
Jaoobos Oldfield Clark Sep : Ang : 27o 

1722. Marthaf. Josh: Tinker de Upperthonga^ bap: 25: Jnly, fiye 
fingers upon each hand. 

Sept. 180* On this day a great flood. 

1724, July 28tb. Mean Bridge was finished by James Hacking and 
Joseph Pickles workmen, for the snme of 4. 7. 6. and the workmen gaye 
bond for seeming the said bridge for 7 years next coming. 

John Armytage de ThickhoUings yeo: Chappelwarden, Abzam Wood- 
head, Netherthongne, yeo. Constable." 

1725. A New Bible for the Chappell, 1. 7. 

Common Prayer Book. 16. both bought by John 

Armytage of ThickhoUings, yeom : July 29. Chappellwarden fbr the 
preceding year. 

1729 Joseph MlUns alias King O'th* Cop* was buried at Meltham by the 
Oyerseer of Crosland December the 4th. 

1730 James the son of George Taylor O'th* Boyd, Clark was baptized 
at Meltham Noyember the 28. 

1732. James the son of James Taylor O'th' Great House in Meltham 
yeoman was baptized ibid May the 17th. 

1734 Mr William Bipley Schoohnaster of Meltham was bnried iMd bj 
Grace Eastwood, October the 17th. 

* It is to be obseryed that in 1726 the use of Latin in the register 
ceases, and instead of the expression ** de cop," or ** de ThickhoUings," 
•< OW is Bobstitiited, thus " OW Cop," or, *« O'th' ThickhoUings." 
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1737 ThosuwthesonofThoinasMenorOWQreatHoiuemMeia^ 
clothier, was privately baptized October the 30th. 

1738 Matthew Waterhoiue liTing with his auster at Peigh-hm-Brow 
was buried in the chancel of Meltham, July the 29tli. 

" James Taylor 0*th' Fox Boyd alias ' little Uncle/ Clothier was buried 
December the 20th. 

1750. Grace the daughter of George Taylor Dryer at the Upper Hill 
was baptized by Ur. Bowley she being the first child he baptized October 
the2l8t 

1751. George the son of Joseph Taylor of Meltham, alias ''yoimg 
Heybrow," Huntsman, was buried May the 18th. 

1751 John Horsf&ll and Lncy Wilson both of this Parish, were married 
at Meltham Jnne the 5th The Banns having been three times regularly 
published in the Parish Church of Almondbniy, and nothing objected. 

*' 1762 Old Mrs. Mary Armitage O'th' Thickhollins was buried in the 
Chancel July the 27th." 

The last entry of Funerals is — 

" Sarah Wood. Dau': of Edwd Wood 18th [Deer] 1812." 

The last entry of Baptisms is — 

<* Nancy D of John & Hannah Taylor Bom November 28th 1812." 

Also the following entry : — 

** Sarah D. of David Ss Taphath Bedfeam, bom October 19th 1812 
Entered in the New Begister when publicly baptized." 

The same volume which contains the registers from the 
year 1669 to that of 1812, contains also, at the opposite end 
of the book, the Chapelwardens' accounts^from October 7th, 
1723, to January 17th, 1742. In them are some curious 
memoranda of which a few specimens are subjoined— on the 
cover inside is the following, — "July 21, 1727 : — 

" Mr Kenworthy joined with us for ye Leed's Mercury. 

"1726 Cleansing Chappell, 1/. 

" Imprimis, at Almonbury Court 5/ to a Passenger from Pemtyhama /6d 

** Surplisse Washing 2 years & mending, 2/6 
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June 14 17S6 Pd Jno. Taylor for ringing & cleansing the Ohappell 8/6 
„ Snrpliflse Washing 1/- 

" 1739. Memorandiun, That Widdow Barrot Pot was sold for one 
shilling, and the same was given in exchange to X[topher] Tinker for 
schoole Bange, so that the Range that is in the schoole* does belong to it.** 

THE REGISTEBS OF THE PARISH OHUBOH OF 
ALMONDBUBT. 

It may not perhaps be uninteresting to some of the present 
inhabitants of Meltham to learn from the Parish Begister of 
their parent chnich — Almondbury — ^the names borne by the 
" forefathers of their Hamlet " three hundred years ago. At 
that time only a few femilies lived in it in pastoral simplicity, 
with moors unenclosed, and lands midrained. It was little 
suspected then what rich stores of blessings were laid up for 
their successors in the future, when, by the advancement of 
general civilization and scientific appliances, aided by indi- 
vidual enterprise, their native glens and barren wastes should 
be converted into busy seats of industry and wealth. The 
present generation would do well to review and contemplate 
the past^ in order to enable them to value rightly the physical 
and social improvements of the age in which they liva 

EXTRACTS OF ENTBIES IN THE PABISH BEGISTEBS 
OF ALMONDBUBT. 

" 1558 June.** *' Plague tyme.** " Agnes the daughter of James Wod- 
head of Meltham was baptized the IQtb day. The sponsors were Antony 
Oldfelde, Agnes Parkjn and Elizabeth Wodhead. 

June — George Woddeheade the son of John of Meltham was baptized 
the 14th day — ^the sponsors were George Woddehead John Eastwood & 
Agnes Parkyn. 

1558 October. Antony Hayghe the son of James of Meltham was 

* The first school, which was built on the same site as that on which 
the present stands, was erected in 1735 ; Mr. Benjamin Armytage, of 
ThickhoUins, gave £he wood required for it. His note-book, now in the 
possession of Mr. Edwin Eastwood, states that ** it came to £4. 8s. 6d.'* 
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baptized the 27ih day. The spoiuoni were Andreas— Antony Oldfelde* 
is Agnes Bnttenrorth. 

NovemT — ^Isabella Parkyn the daughter of John of Meltham was 
baptized the 10th day— the sponsors were John Waterhonse, Isabella 
Waterhoose Sb Agnes Greene. 

1558 December — ^Agnes Taylyer the daughter of John of Meltham was 
baptized the 15th day— the sponsors were, John Eastwodde Elizabeth 
Hayghe is Joanna Waterhoose. 

January— John Taylyer of Meltham was buried the 10th day. 

February— Antony Armitedge the son of John of Thickhollyns was 
baptized the 11th day, the sponsors were Boger Greene, Anthony Oldfelde 
is the wife of Humfrey Beaumont. 

1559 Apryll. Boger Greene the son of Boger of Thickhollyns was 
baptized the 25th day. The sponsors were Gilbert Beaumont, William 
Lockwodde is the wife of John Parkyn. 

Augustij. John Sykes the son of Barnard of Helme was baptized the 6th 
day ; the sponsors were Edward Taylyer, John Eastwodde & Alicia Heryson. 

Septembris. Antony Eastwodde the son of ]^chard of Meltham was 
baptized the 17th day. The sponsors were Antony Oldfelde John Taylyer 
& Jane Taylyer the wife of Edward. 

Octobris. — James Hayghe the son of William of Meltham was baptized 
the 15th day. The sponsors were James Taylyer James Woddeheade & 
Joanna Gleydyll. 

Novembris. Antony Dyson the son of John of Meltham was baptized 
the 19th day, the sponsors were Antony Oldfelde Wylliam Dyson, & Agnes 
Butterworth. 

Joanna Eastwodde the daughter of John of Meltham Mylne 
was baptized the 19th day : the sponsors were John Taylyer, Joanna 
Thewlys & Elizabeth Eastwodde. 

Februaiy. Edwardus Hayghe the son of James of Meltham was baptized 
the 21st day, the sponsors were John Bayleye Edward Taylyer Sb Agnes 
Oldfelde. 

1560 Maye. Edwardus Taylyer the son of Edward of Meltham was 
baptized the 23rd day, the sponsors were Boger Greene Edwardus Taylyer 
& Agnes Oldfelde 

1560 Novembi^ Elizabeth Woddheade the daughter of James of Mel- 
tham baptized the 10th day, the sponsors were Edward Taylyer Elizabeth 
Hayghe & Alice Beaumont. 

• OfCroslandHall, 
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Decembiis. Henry Tajlyer the son of John of Meltham was baptized 
the 6th day : The sponsors were Henry Beaumont, George Butterworthe 
Sc Elizabeth Armytedge. 

Apryll. Isabella Beanmont ye daughter of John of Meltham was 
baptized the 18th day, the sponsors were John Taylyer Isabella Water- 
honse Ss Margareta Armytedge. 

1661 Maye. Elizabeth Bntterworthe ye dr of John of Meltham was 
baptized the 11th day, the sponsors were John Beaumont Joanna Parkyn 
A Elizabeth Eastwodde. ' . 

Jnne. John Waterhouae of Meltham was buried the 13th day. 

Alicia Woddheade the wife of John of Meltham was buried the 17th day. 

August. Thomas Armytedge of Thickhollyns was buried on the 26th day. 

October. Joanna Dyson the daui^ of John of Meltham was baptized 
the 28th day : the sponsors were Edmund Dyson, Isabella Beaumont and 
Isabella Bothomleye. 

NovemB Joanna Hayghe the daughter of James of Meltham was bap- 
tized the 1st day: the sponsors were Thomas Armetedge Joanna Brookes- 
banke & Agnes Taylyer. 

1562 January. Joanna Armytedge ye daur of JohnofThiokhollyngswas 
baptized the 7th day. The sponsors were Bhychard Wylson, Joanna 
OoldweU Sb Agnes Taylyer. 

1562 Feby. John Taylier the son of Edward of Meltham was baptized 
the 25th day : the sponsors were John Taylyer, James Hayghe & Agnes 
Oldfelde wife of Antony. 

June. Barnard Syks of Helme was buried the 18th day. 

NoYembs. Elizabeth Olfelde ye dau' of Antony of Grosland Hall was 
baptized the 11th day: the sponsors were Bichard Wodde, Elizabeth 
Wodde & Anna Olfelde.'* 

In some of the earlier volumes of the Almondbury registers 
there are not to be found many notes referring to occurrences 
in the hamlet of Melthanu From 1556 to 1602, when the 
population was small and sparse, events worthy of record 
were necessarily few ; there is, however, one entry* written 

« ** 1559. Wyllm Brygge ye sonne off Jeferaye of Helme was drowned 

ye xxo day off October at Parke Mylne as he and one Humfrey Army- 

tedge's horse comed over at a Hebble* or narrow Brygge a tempest off 

wyndo blewe him sodenly into [the] water for because off greate rayne 

* Hebble a wooden bridge. 
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in the quaint English of that period, shewing that the language 
was, although then in its transition state, not inferior in its 
descriptive power to the modem English. The writings of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and other earlier poets, contain some 
of the suhlimest thoughts that can be conceived by man, 
expressed in language of extraordinary power and beauty, and 
it is natural to desire to know more of a language that could be 
employed in its native force with such effect, not only by 
men of genius, but by others in the ordinary affairs of life. 
The epistolary correspondence, and the written records of the 
time, abound in terms both quaint and expressive, touching 
in their simplicity, and oftentimes very pathetic Such, it 
should be observed, are the characteristics of many of the 
notes made by the Eev. Mr. Staynton, Yicar of Almondbury, 
who died and was buried there in 1597, aged 80 years. 
- These notes are written in English, as if the Latin tongue;, in 
which the registers were then kepty had been found insufficient 
for purposes of local description. The foregoing entry is one 
of them, and a few such curiosities of the olden time may not 
be destitute of interest as specimens of primitive English, and 
the mode and style of its construction. 

*' 1568. Bychard Hyrste off Mylnes Brygge commynge from Hftiy£a 
Markett on Satyrdaye ye xijo daye of Febroarie was through a greate 
snowe left & stopped — ^the dryfte of snowe was so very [greate] & beynge 
alone all Satyrdaye nyghte peryshed and dyed on Lynlaye Moore, not fiaira 
from a Crosse called Hayghe Crosse, and was found on the morrowe after, 
his horse standygne bye hym — even harde bye hym^ and was brought home 
to his owne house, & bnryed at Almonbnrye Mxinday ye ziyo daye of 
Februarye." 

There is another pathetic incident related of a poor boy 

yt fell ye day & nyght before the water was greate — and so by that meanes 
he was drowned <fe his fellow saTed. They were both [servants] unto one 
Myles Wylson a taylyer by occupation, & his serrannts. * Keep us most 
merciful Lord from such a sudden & unexpected death. Amen.* " — Prayer 
translated from the Latin. 
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who perished upon one of the moors. It is as follows : — 

" 1675. Willim ye Bonne off Wyllm Tumebnll off ye age off xvio years 
or thereupon, was weather bette on Candlemas daye as he came from 
Marsden and dyed on the More under a rawd or hedge, a little from John 
Hawkyearde house & was foond on Sondaye after, at aftemoone, and 
boriede after Y off ye Cloof^e at nighte ye same daye wt Candle lyghte. 

Another cnrioiis entry occurs relatiYe to a sad tragedy at 
Marsden, viz. : — 

" 1594 December. Elizabeth the wife of John Eastwodde of Marsden, 
*qmnto die precedente nocte snb hora Septima' was craellie kylled 
with an axe as it was suspected by Oliver Hnrste a neybour, & the Crow- 
ner qneste goynge on her, then boryed the tnesday after-beynge the tenthe 
daye — yt was foore or fyye dayes after she was kylled, Ss much moneye 
about y or "Vj lb taken out, & for the same moneye slayne piteonsly 
to see." 

The following note also, in its natural simplicity, is 
highly expressive : — 

" 1569, Jenett ye wife of John Marsden off Marsden by soden chanche 
the xxijo daye off Jnlye slipped off a brygge, as she wasbowne* to mylke — 
or as she comed from ye pastrie, the water beynge up by ye reason off rayne 
yt night & in ye momynge, & was drowned, & found agayne abont one of 
ye Clock, and was bnryed ye xxiiyo off Julye." 

THE SEYEBITY OF THE CLIMATE IN FOBMEB TIMES. 

In the parish records there are also incidental notices of 
another kind, but of considerable value in an historical point 
of view, which show that many advantages, privileges, and 
blessings, are now enjoyed, to which former generations were 
comparative strangers. Before the opening out of the coal-fields, 
turf and peat and the underwood of the few forests around, 
were almost the only fael used by the inhabitants throughout 
the parish of Almondbiiry and the districts adjoining. Hence, 

* A very common word in general nse in Yorkshire, which signifies 
bound to, or going to. 
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daring the protracted inclemency of rigorous winters, then so 
frequent^ their homes were destitute of many comforts now 
realised hy the poorest cottagers, which resulted in numerous 
premature deaths. 

It is to he noticed, in particular, that the mortality in 
infant life was excessive^ especially in the outlying parts of 
the parish, caused to some extent hy their distance from the 
parent church. Baptism was, as a rule, not long delayed, 
and infants in the depth of winter were taken all the way 
from Marsden, Meltham, linthwaite, Bradshaw, Austonley, 
and Holme, to the parish church to he haptised, and, veiy 
frequently, a few days afterwards to he buried; and it is 
painful to reflect that their exposure on such long and dreary 
journeys may have heen accessory to their early death. The 
present are hetter times, for which it well becomes all to he 

WhUe the physical condition and domestic comforts of the 
people have been improving, it is most gratifying to find, on 
consulting early records, that the climate has also become 
ameliorated, and the severity of the winters diminished. In 
proof of this, several entries in the register written in Latin, 
much defaced and difficult to decipher, may be adduced 
The general sense of one of them, when translated, as nearly 
as can be made out, is as follows : — 

" In this year 1614, there was so great a &11 of snow, that so mnch 
had not been known before, according to the general belief in the memoiy 
of living man — exceeding by fu that great snow which fell in the year 
1540, and which both in quantity and long continuance was tndy remark- 
able. Many travellers suffocati ^inhabit ^mortnos apnd 

Badleworth et poohianis in qua. — Jannaij die vicessimo." 

Again, in the year 1634, there was a similar visitation, and 
the then Vicar, the Bev. Gleorge Grosland, records in Latin, 
in the Almondbury register, what follows: — "Hoc anno 
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1634/' &a A literal and correct translation of this has been 
published bj Mr. Morehouse in his '^ History of Kirkburton'' 
— see page 161 — and runs thus : — 

" This year (1634-5) almost the whole winter was remarkable for frost 
and cold ; the snow was in snch abmidance and so drifted, that it was 
scarcely possible to go ont of doors to the com null or to the bntchers. 
Many travellers perished in the storm throngh hunger and cold, at which 
time the inhabitants of Over Thong bringing for bnrial the corpse of Mar- 
madnke Pepper, were detained in Honley, and brought it to church the 
following day. 

" This winter was mnch colder than that of the year 1614 ; so that it 
might be called the greatest, the severest, and the longest. It began on 
the 10th of of January, and lasted till the 3rd of March.'* 



THE SANITARY STATE OF MELTHAM. 
The sanitary condition of the parish of Almondbury during 
the time of the " peste," or plague, which visited Kirkburton 
parish in 1558, next demands some consideration. From the 
absence in the registers of any entries relative to deaths &om 
it, it may be naturally inferred that the hamlet of Meltham 
happily escaped that awful visitation. The township at that 
time contained only a small number of feanilies, somewhat 
isolated and widely scattered, with plenty of fresh air to 
breathe and pure water to drink. The enjoyment of these 
advantages, when accompanied by habits of sobriety and 
cleanliness, are found to be the best preservatives of health, 
and it is probably owing to the existence of these among moun- 
taineers that they are, as a general rule, less liable to epidemic 
and febrile attacks than those living in towns, or cooped up 
in narrow glens, and brought of necessity into closer contact 
with each other. But to whatever cause it may be owing^ 
the £Eict is certain, that the cases of one &mily only are 
recorded in the parish register of Almondbury during that 
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sore visitation of a death from the *'peste," or plagae, which 
was then desolating Kirkburton to a frightful extent 

In Holmfirth there were afew cases, and five fatal ones occurred 
in a family* at Woodsome Mill, on the confines of Kirkburton 
parish, but just within the township of Famley T^as and the 
parish of Almondbury, in a house still in existence. 

On consulting the valuable reports of the Eegistrar Greneral, 
and those of sanitary associations, it is ascertained that the 
prevalence of an epidemic or infectious disease does not 
necessarily imply an increase of the "general death rate.'' 
It is natural to inquire, therefore^ if such was the case in early 
times, and the parish registers famish reliable information 
on this point 

Mr. Morehouse, in his " History of Kirkburton," a work 
abounding in extensive research and minute observation of 
facts, shows that in the great plague of 1558, which visited 
the parish of Kirkburton and spread terror among all classes, 
the deaths from ordinary sickness did not vary much, if at 
all, from the general average of 134 years, taken from 1551 
to 1685, unless the mortality was increased by accidental 
causes, such as the " sanguinary contests of the civil war," 
years of scarcity, or other casualties. 

The first appearance of the plague was in June, 1558 — it 
continued in all its malignity till the following October, when 
no less than 120 persons had fallen victims to it — ^while 
during the whole of that fatal year only thirty-seven names are 
recorded in the register as having died from ordinary complaints. 
It is further added, that the first entry in the parish register 
took place on the 11th of June, from which date one or more 
deaths occurred daily up to to the 23rd, after which no dates 
are given. Opposite to the latter entry is written " Plague 
tyme." 

♦ The Scammonden ficunily. 
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** During these four sad months, there is ndther baptism nor marriage 
recorded 1" 

Mr. Morehouse gives an ingenious statistical estimate of 
the population of the parish of Kirkburton at that time, and 
finds it equal to 2,100 persons. 

** Oat of this nmnber, no less than abont 120 indiTiduals were carried 
off by the Plague in the short space of four months, being nearly six per 
cent., of the whole population." 

The writer of these remarks has before him an exact trans- 
cript of the entry relative to the Scammonden family previously 
alluded to, as also of every name recorded in the first volume 
of the parish register of Almondbury, commencing in 1556 
and ending in 1602, several extracts from which were long 
ago communicated by the then curate, the Bev. Walter Smith, 
to Dr. Whitaker, who published them in his well-known 
work, "Loidis and Elmete," 1816. The register is written 
in the abbreviated Latin of that time, and is now much 
defaced and rendered almost illegible by decay; but the 
translation of this particular case as given by Dr. Whitaker 
is upon the whole correct In the margin there is the 
following note : — ^^ 

"Plaga ad Woodsome Mylne, in dome Scammonden "—Thomas Scam- 
monden, Bobert, Balph, Dorothea and Elizabeth, children of the same 
Thomas, died of the Plague. In the first place, Bobert the son of Thomas, 
** was buried on the 26o day of July (1558) at 10 o'clock at night, by Wil- 
liam and Beatrix his brother and sister. Balph was bnried on the 27o day 
of July, at 9 o'clock at ni^t, by the said William and Beatrix, Thomas 
and Elizabeth his daughter were bnried together on the SOo, at nine o'clock 
at night by his wife, and the said William and Beatrix. Dorothea was 
buried on the lOth of Angnst at seven, by her mother and brother William. 
* These simple but tonching recitals tell bnt too plainly their own sad 
story!'"* 

* The "Histoigr of Eirkborton," page 11th. 
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The tremulous character of his haadwritmg under sueh 
appalling circumstances sufficiently indicates the feelings of 
the yicar, Mr. Staynton, at that time. During the five months 
that the plague was ravaging Kirkburton parish, twelve burials 
only are recorded in the register of the extensive parish of 
Almondbury ; not a single burial is entered irom Meltham, 
only one from Honley, two from Austonley, one from Cros- 
land Fosse, one from Lockwood, one from Thongs Bridge^ one 
from Longroyd Bridge, and not one from Famley Tyas, 
except the very sad ones relating to the Scammonden fieimily. 
Thus the general health must have been good, the "death 
rate " being much below the average, and the diseases through- 
out this feivoured district of the ordinary kind only, or other- 
wise it would have been, no doubt^ duly noticed. 

In the year 1563, there was a solitary instance of another 
visitation of the plague within the parish, and the following 
affecting record of it is found in writing not easily deciphered, 
the Latin text being much abbreviated : — 

" Henry Beaumont of Lookwood was buried on the 7th day of Septem- 
ber, after snnBet, I not doubting (non dnbitabam) that he had died of 
the ' Peste ' or plague, by his wife and little daughter, and was brought to 
the burial place upon hone back (super eqm dorsu) by them." * 

Probably no one dared to accompany them for fear of 
infection. The good and pious vicar adds a note descriptive 
of the then mortality j&om the plague in London, and 
concludes — 

" OlementiBBime deo, nos apeste et plaga defende per lestt x— 

seryator mxm. Amen. 'Most merciful God, defend us from the 
Peste and plague, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen.* '* 

The remarks on the value of parish registers, as well as the 
extracts from those at Almondbury in the preceding pages, 

* The above extract is translated from the Ijatin. 
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have been generouBly supplied by the pen of a valued friend, 
John N^owell, Esq., of Famley Wood. To his unwearied and 
disinterested labours the parish is indebted for a complete 
transcript of the first register at the mother church, which 
consisted of mere loose and shattered leaves, from which 
many of the entries had been well nigh obliterated. The 
execution of this undertaking; both difficult and tedious, in a 
superior style of caligraphy, wiU doubtless be duly appreciated 
by future posterity. 

THE PLAGUE OF 1665 IK LONDON. 
Of that most appalling visitation, the plague, which made 
its appearance in London in the year 1665, "Evelyn's Diary," 
written on the spot^ gives a graphic description. He says, 
writing on the 16th of July, 1665 : — 

«« There died of the Plagae in London this week 1,100, and in the week 
following, above 2,000. Two houses were shut np in our Parish." 

In September, the mortality increased in London to ten 
thousand weekly, and Evelyn, passing through the city, 
observes that it was — 

'*A dismal passage and dangerous to see so many coffins eiposed 
in the streets, now thin of people ; the shops shut np, and all in monmfol 
mlence, as not knowing whose torn might be next.'' 

Again, in October, he says : — 

**To London, and went through the whole city, having occasion to 
alight out of the Ooaoh in several places about business of money, when I 
was environed with multitudes of poor pestiHerous creatures begging alms ; 
the shops universally shut up ; a dreadfU prospect." 

Meanwhile, the pestilence was doing its fearful work at 
Deptford, and, in September, he writes : — 
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** Near thirty houses are Tisited in this miserable Tillage, whereof one 
has been the very nearest to my dwelling.*' 

London was spared &om a retam of that desolating malady, 
but the chastening hand of God still rested upon the city; 
the fire of London added to the warnings and chastisements 
already inflicted, and called loudly upon the nation to repent 
Of that fearful visitation, Evelyn was an eye witness, and 
perhaps no finer description of it can be produced than that 
which he gives in his journal Two or three paragraphs from 
this heart-rending recital are here added : — 

" 1666, 2 September. This feM night aboat ten, began that deplorable 
fire near Fish Street, in London." 

It was raging all through the following day, and Evelyn 
writes : — 

" The fire having continned aU this night (if I may call that night 
which WBB light as day for ten miles ronnd abont, after a dreadful 
manner), when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind, in a very dry season, 
I went on foot and saw the whole sonth part of the city bmning firom 
Gheapside to the Thames,'* Seo, 

He then describes the consternation and despondency of 
the people, which, combined, seemed to paralyse all action on 
their part, and stupify rather than roi^e them. He adds : — 

*' All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and 
the light seen for above forty miles round abont for many nights. God 
grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above 10,000 
houses aU in one fiame ; the noise, and crackling, and thunder of the 
impetnons flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hnrry of 
people, the fUl of towers, houses, and churches, was like an hideous 
storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed, that at the last, one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still and lei the 
flames bum on, which they did for near two miles in length, and one in 
breadth. The clouds also of smoke were dismal, and reached upon com- 
putation near fifty miles in length. 
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" Thus I left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last day. It forcibly called to my mind that passage * We have here no 
abiding city; * the rains resembling the picture of Troy; London was, 
but is no more I '* 

ThroTigli the fourth and fifth days of September the fire 
continned to rage, and was only checked in its destractive 
progress by the blowing up of houses, and the forming of wide 
gaps between it and the buildings, which must otherwise have 
served as additional fuel for it October the 10th was set apart 
as a day of national humiliation, and a general fast was pro- 
claimed throughout the whole country ; for to the horrors of the 
plague and of the fire had been added those of the sword, 
as England was, at that period, engaged in war with the 
French and the Dutch. 

NOTES FBOM MB. SAGAB'S ACOOUNT BOOK. 
The following not-es taken &om the Eev. Mr. Sagar's 
account book, now in the possession of his grandson, Mr. 
WiUiam Sykes, residing at Grosland Edge, and kindly per- 
mitted by him to be made public, are curious as showing the 
simplicity of the times in which they were written, and the 
difference in the value of money at that period as compared 
with the present^ as well as the relative prices of food : — 

'* 1744. Then I bought of our Landlord half a swine which comes to 
0:19.0. 

** 1744. Angnst the 14th. Then I bought of Thomas Child a sack of 
malt. 0. 18. 6. 

"1747. July the Slst. Then I gave to William Hinchcliffe school- 
master towards a quarter's wages, one shilling. 

" 1751. Then I gave fbr a Pot of Butter weighing four pounds 0. 1. 4. 

** 1753. A Shoulder of Veal, eightpence. 

'* 1758. 8 pounds and a quarter of Mutton, eightpence. 

" 1754. NovT. 29 Then I bought of Buth Taylor and her son Joseph, a 
Quarter of Beef, which came to thirteen shillings. 
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*<1767. Leg of Veal 1/. 

** 1776. Matton 3d per pound. 

" Treacle 2|d per pound. 

<( A memorandmn that my head was ahaved January the 19th 1764. 

« A memorandnm that I paid to Anthony Armitage Junior October the 
9th 1754, the Queen's Bent, 1 shilling and threepence. 

« A memorandum that I had a new Riding Coat, and a new pair of 
Serge Breeches made, finished, and brought by William Marsh on Satur- 
day the Iflt of NoTember 1760. 

" 1768. Then I lent to Sally* a Portugal piece of Gh>ld twenty-seyen 
shillings." 

In the chapel wardens' accotmts for the year 1739, there 
is a quaint and curious entry respecting the school then 
recently erected, for which Mr. Benjamin Armytage^ of Thick- 
hollins, gave the wood. Of that school, it is stated in the 
Eev. Mr. Sagar's account book, that in the year 1747 Mr. 
WilHam Hinchcliffe was the master. But there must have 
been tuition carried on somewhere in the village before that 
time, as the register of 1734 records the burial of 

"Mr. William Ripley, school-master of Meltham, Octr. 17th." 

The school itself was built probably in the year 1736, but 
some time previous to that it is recorded that 

" Matthew Lockwood by will dated the 28rd of May, 1716, directed the 
interest of £20 to be paid to a school-master for teaching children in the 
town of Meltham, EngUsh or Latin."f 



EXTRACTS FROM MR. BENJAMIN ARMTTAGE'S 
OASH BOOK. 

Transcripts of a few entries fix)m Mr. Benjamin Armytage's 
cash book are here added, access to which has been kindly 

• This lady, who was one of Mr. Sagar's daughters, was mamed to 
Mr. William Sykes, the schoolmaster at Orosland. 
f Yide George Lawton's " CoUedao Rerum Ecolesiastioanmi,*' Ed. 1840. 
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permitted by Mr. Edwin Eastwood. Some are curious, 
particularly those relative to the Value of agricultural produce 
and the price of food, entirely corroborating the memoranda 
in the Bey. Mr. Sagar's note book on this subject Mr. 
Benjamin Armytage was a tanner by trade, and consequently 
had large dealings in oak wood, &c. The first entry here 
given, points to this fact : — 

** Felyy. 28. 1781. Sould Daiid Man, John lonson all ye okes and 

ye aahes in ye Oreenhead spring for 2. 10. 0. and to pay ye of May 

in ye year 1742." 

Agam, there is another entry about wood : — 

<« NoYomber ye 27. 1739. Made a greement ivitb Josh : for to ent oord 
wood for me in ye pimroyd for 0. 2. 8. per cord Appelyarde Wood at 
0. 1. 8. per cord, and he is to do ye pimroyd first, and I am to set on 
help in ye nperwood, if I see proper, and he is to do them betwixt and 
ye 2nd of Febr next, by nse I gave eamist. 0. 0. 6. Jenery ye 27. Fade 
him 0. 10. 6. 

«* April 17. 1740 Fade him more 1. 10. 0.'* 

And again : — 

'* Febroary ye lY day 1789. Thomas Windle made a greement with 
him to cnt and cole ye wood and he is to have 0. 9. 0. per corde I gave 
him Eamist 0. 0. 6." 

Mr. Armytage also makes other entries : — 

" 1735. Sonld a Oow for 2. 12. 6. 
<* 1786. Sonld 10 Ewes at 4 shillings and 4 pence a piece. 
•* 1786. Had a Oow and Calf for 2. 17. 0. 

** 1747 April. Sonld John Armytage, 15 Ewes and Lames at 0. 8. 0. 
per Ewe 7 Wethers at 0. 7. 0. per Wether. 
'* And he pays George Talor for a Layn of Veal 0, 1. 
■* In 1786. For a Shonlder of Mntton . 1. 2. Leg of Veil . 1. 2.** 

The following shoe account in the year 1739 is certainly 
curious : — 
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Ipairofmyownshooes 4 

1 pair my wife 2 6 

1 pair Ben Sister 2 6 

George Meller 3 6 

1 pare Ologgs soled and heele peeced 8 

My Bootes mending «0 7 

Mr. Benjamin Aimytage has also left on record some notes 
respecting his man servant : — 

" 1748. Fade him when he went to Slaithwaite at ye feaste 10 

At Saddelworth 12 

More at Sadddworth \.. 10 

To pay for a Hatt 2 

He lost i a day when he cnt of his haire 

Fade him at Bartholomew 1 

Fade him at Honley feaste 1 

Loste Iday 

Sepr ye 18. When ye Meain Bridge was taken down 1 day 
My Wife pade him in cash 0. 2. 0. 

This man, whose name was Benjamin, began his year in 
February, 1743, and was to have four pounds per ann., for 
his services. 

In Mrs. Benjamin Armytage's accounts are the following : — 

An Apron 2d 
Carrots 2d 
Cabidg Id 

It is to be observed that then, as now, a certain degree of 
proportion existed between produce, labour, and manu&ctures, 
as the foregoing extracts plainly evince. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE OBAFEIi OV 1786— THB USE ICADB OF THB UATESULS OF 
THB CHAPEL OF 1660-51 — THB OOMPLETIOH OF THB OHAPBL 
OF 1786 — THB OBGAN — THB OHANDELIEB — THB BEY. EDMT7ND 
ABMITSTEAD — THE BEY. LEWIS JONES — THE EBECTION OF THB 
TBANSBPT AND TOWEB IN 1835 — THE PEAL OF BELLS OBTAINED IN 
1886— {THE INSCBIPTIONS UPON THEM — THB BEY. JOSEPH 
HUGHES — THB NEW BUBIAL GBOUND IN 1851 — THB NEW 
HEATING APPABATU8 IN 1857— A NEW PULPIT EBBCTED IN THB 
THB SAME TBAB— A NEW OBGAN EBBCTED IN 1859 — THB BEY. 
BDWABD OOLLIB WATSON — ^MONUMENTAL INSCBIPTIONS — THB 
NATIONAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS — THE EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
OF THE TEAB 1864 — THB NEW SCHOOLS PBOJEOTBD SHOWN 
TO BE MUCH NEEDED. 

Si^je Cj^apd ai 1786. 

fW does not appear that tlie public spirit which in the 
year 1650 led the inhabitants of Meltham to supply 
themselves with a chapel of ease for the worship of Almighty 
God, had been extinguished in that of 1785, when they again 
met together to co^ider the propriety of erecting for them- 
selves a larger and more commodious church. The former 
edifice had stood for 135 years, and its then decaying walls, 
and limited accommodation for the wants of an increasing 
population, called for immediate and strenuous exertion — 
nor was this wanting. 

As a first and necessary step, they applied to Parliament 
for the required powers, and on the 29th July, 1785, a 
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fiujulty* waa granted to re-build the chapel, and in voL xviii, 
page 298, of the "Parliamentary Survey," t it is recorded : — 

** That the inhabiiantfl of Meltham-Half, in the said parish— Alxnond- 
bnry — are now building another chapel within the same parish, and in 
regard that it is almost six miles remote from the Parish Church, and 
abont 80 inhabitants are fit to repair to it, we do desire on their behalf, 
some maintenance from the Parliament for a minister." 

The value of the living in 1707, and probably even later on, 
is stated to have been £34. 3s. 6d. per annum ; but a document 
in 1716, rates it at £40 per annum, well paid, namely, £20 
raised upon houses, "which," says Mr. Baddiffe, an inhabitant 
of Meltham, "was, I suppose, settled when the chapel was 
consecrated, and £20 more since given in land." 

That in the year 1785 only " eighty inhabitants were fit>" 
that is were of age to repair to the chapel, is a dear proof 
that the population was at that time small, and this sliows 
that even a very limited number of persons, united in heart 
and hand, and pulling steadily together, may effect much. 
The inhabitants of Meltham had tested this fact before, and 
they were then about to test it again. All the preliminary 
steps which were necessary having been taken, the demolition 
of the old edifice was decided upon. A notice of the day on 
which it commenced has been preserved in the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Murgatroyd, the master of the Slaithwaite Grammar 
School, who writes on July 6th, 1786, "I hear they are this 
morning taMng down Meltham Chapel'' 

THE MATERIALS OP THE CHAPEL OF 1660. 
The materials J of the first chapel were used in part for the 

* A brief had been granted for it hi 1782, but that must have been for 
the repairs of the old chapel. 

f See Appendix, note G. 

t Among these was a stone from the old chapel on which is the data 
1661 rudely carved. This was preserved and introdnced into one of the 
side posts of the west door, where it may still be seen. 
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second,* and the residue sold to the masons. A portion of 
these was applied to the building of a fdUing millet and the 
stone pinnacles, which had ornamented the porch of the old 
chapel, were made use of to adorn one end of the new m{\}. 
What more remained of the materials, went towards the 
building of a cottage situated close to the Pinfold, and not 
£Eir from the chapel. In this cottage the old east windows 
were inserted, and are in existence at this day. It is tradi- 
tionally stated, that in making the contract with the masons, 
the old bell was entirely forgotten, and that these worthies 
refused to give it up, except on the condition of its being 
filled with ale. This, or an equivalent being granted, it was 
restored to the proper authorities, and eventually hung in the 
beh&y of the new chapel, to summon the inhabitants of 
Meltham to Sabbath worship in the new, as it had previously 
done in the old. This bell came originally from Almond- 
buiy, and bore the date of 1736. It had probably done duty 
in the first chapel for fifty years, and was destined to further 

* The second or present chapel was built by snbscription. Mr. William 
Brook, then redding at ThiokhoUins, was chapelwarden at the time of its 
erection. The masons* contract for building it was 150 guineas ; bnt even 
then — 1785 — ^it was an admitted £a,ct, and one the masons were not slow 
to discover, that they had taken it at far too low an estimate, and only 
made very poor wages out of it. They mnst, however, have fulfilled their 
contract well, for the substantial walls and roof of the building, still in a 
perfect state, bear witness to the honesty of those who constructed them. 

f This falling mill stood on a part of the site now occupied by a por- 
tion of the Messrs. Brooks* cotton fetotory, and was built by Mr. 
Nathaniel Dyson, out of the materials of the old chapel purchased by him. 
Some pieces of the oak wood, however, still remained on hand after this 
sale, and out of these a curious piece of furniture was constructed by a 
man named Joseph Bouse, who applied for the wood work of the new 
chapel. On being desired to give some previous proof of his skill as a 
workman, he took his tools and produced what was apparently only a 
substantial oak dressing table, with three drawers in it, but was found, on 
closer inspection, to contain a writing desk, two side mirrors, several 
secret drawers, and almost countless boxes one within another. It is 
needless to add that he was afterwards entrusted with the wood work of 
the chapel. Joseph Bouse lived many years after its completion at Tork. 
This wonderfiQ dressing table is in beautiful preservation at the house 
now occupied by Mr. Job Hirst. 
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seryice in the second for fifty more^ when it was superseded 
by the present musical peal in the year 1836. 

As the chapel of 1651 found both promoters and endowers 
in the Woodhead family, so also that of 1786 could boast of 
of a faithful and energetic friend in one of the same name and 
lineage — an " Abraham Woodhead,'' bom and bred in the Til- 
lage of Meltham. This gentleman, it would appear, took a most 
active part in public affairs, was a very staunch Churchman, 
and kept the yoimger members* of the community in good 
order. Those who remember him, describe his appearance 
as commanding, his features handsome, and his manner 
somewhat pompous. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE CHAPEL OF 1786. 
It has been stated that the masons began to pull down the 
old chapel on the 6th of July, 1786, and it is recorded that the 
new one was ready for the organ on the 19th of June, 1788, 
that the instrument was brought into the village on that day, 
set in order on the 20th and 21st^ and fiilly opened on the 
22nd day of the same month. The pulpit belonging to the 
old chapel was put up in the new one for temporary use as 
soon as the building was ready for divine service, and the 

* A hmnorons instance of this propencdty is stiU fresh in the memoiy of 
some of the inhabitants of the Tillage. The old version of the PsaJms 
had always been sung in Meltham Chapel, but some of the yonnger mem- 
bers of the congregation, wearied of these, greatly desired the introduction 
of a few modem hymns. .To carry out this idea, one of them purchased 
hymn-books, and, on a Sunday agreed upon between these innovators and 
the singers, they rose and with one accord commenced singing their 
hymn. Mr. Abraham Woodhead, considering this a dangerous precedent, 
and a youthful impertinence not to be endured, immediately stood up in 
his pew, and in a stentorian voice, for he had most powerful lungs, began 
one of tiie accustomed Psalms, and so entirely drowned the voices of both 
choir and congregation, that they were forced to desist and leave him 
master of the field. This resolute opposer of innovations and novelties 
ended his days in the city of Chester ; and he is said, by one of his descen- 
dants, never to have absented himself from the daily service of the 
Cathedral during the whole period of his residence there. 
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last sermon preached in it by the Eev. R Armitstead was on 
the 21st of June, 1789, the text^ which he took being from 
Calatians vi 5, " For every man shall bear his own burden." 
How these words were applied by the preacher, whether in 
the sense indicated by the apostle, or as an exhortation to his 
hearers to exercise a conscientious liberality — for on such an 
occasion it may be concluded there must have been a collec- 
tion — cannot now be ascertained. 

The same pen* which noted down the text of the last 
sermon from the old pulpit, has also preserved the first from. 
the new one, preached on the 28th of June, 1789. It was 
from Psalm viii 4, "What is man, that thou art mindfiil of 
hiTn ? and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? '' 

The Chandelier in the centre of the building, at that 
time considered a specimen of superior workmanship and an 
object of admiration to all beholders, was brought into the 
yillage October 25th, 1788, and suspended by the chain in 
its present position November the 2nd of the same year. 

This last event seems to have completed the internal deco- 
rations of the chapel in the year 1788, and no doubt the 
two great additions, the organ and chandelier — neither of 
which existed in that of 1651 — ^were held in due estimation 
by the inhabitants of that tima Nothing more, probably, 
was wanting in their opinion to make their sanctuary all they 
could desire, and nothing then remained but that they should 
assemble themselves duly within its walls and diligently 
listen to the instruction to be therein given them. 

« The person to whom we are indebted for the preeerration of these 
and many other interesting partionlars relative to the second chapel, was 
George Taylor, the father of Mr. Joseph Taylor, the Begistrar, who was 
in the habit of noting down in the fly leaves of his Bible any circimistance 
of interest connected with the chapel, of which the following are additional 
examples : — " When James Broadbent was bnried in Oct. 1786, tiie roof 
of the chnrch was not completed, bnt in the following Deer, it was so." 
" Mary Kinder of Greave, afterwards Mrs. Timothy Dyson, was the first 
person baptised in the second church Deer. 29. 1786." 
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THE EEV. EDMUND AEMITSTEAD, 
who was appointed to the Curacy of Meltham in 1770, had 
occupied the pulpit in the old chapel for sixteen years, and 
he was the first occupant of that in the new, of which he 
retained possession for forty years, until his decease, which 
occurred in Octoher, 1828, at the advanced age of 85. His 
remains were hrought &om Netherton, where he had resided 
during the whole of the time that he had charge of the 
chapelry, and were interred under the communion tahle in 
Meltham GhurcL 

THE REV. LEWIS JONES.* 
Mr. Annitstead was succeeded hy the Eev. Lewis Joxkes, 
Vicar of Almondhuiy, who, as such, appointed himself to the 
Curacy, and continued to hold it for ten years, during the 
latter three of which, the taste for church improvement^ 
which had lain dormant in the minds of the inhahitants of 
Meltham firom the close of 1788 to the heginning of 1835, a 
period of forty-seven years, wassuddenly aroused, and came upon 
them with such irresistible force, that they resolved by the 
building of a tower to raise their chapel to the dignity of a 
church, and, for the accomplishment of that end, immediately 
determined upon opening a subscription list It was at the 

* This reTerend gentleman was appointed Yicar of Almondbnrj in the 
year 1823, by the goyemors of Glitheroe School, in whose hands the 
patronage of the yicarage was Tested at that time. It is now in the gift 
of Sir John William Ramsden, Bart. It is worthy of note that during the 
incumbency of the Rey. Lewis Jones, and in most cases throngh his 
instrumentality, fourteen new churches haye been built and consecrated 
in his parish, with schools attached to them, and to which, with two 
exceptions, parsonage houses haye also been added. Besides which, two 
or three schools haye been built aud licensed for diyine seryioe. The 
names of these seyeral churches are Linthwaite, Lockwood, Famley Tyas, 
XJpperthong, Netherthong, Holme Bridge, Meltham Mills, Aimitage 
Bridge, Grosland, Milnsbridge, Helme, Wilshaw, BashcMe, and Brock- 
holes. 
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same time considered desirable to increase the accommodation 
in the chapel by adding a north aisle or transept^ capable of 
containing a sufficient number of fonns for the children of 
the Sunday schools, and placing a gallery above it 

THE ERECTION OF THE TRANSEPT. 
On the 26th of February, 1835, a feculty was obtained to 
enlarge the chapel and to erect a gallery ; and as 310 free 
sittings would be thereby obtained, in addition to the 750* 
abeady existing, the Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Eepairing of Churches and Chapels gave a 
grant of £250 to assist in carrying out the design. There 
was perfect union in the counsels of those with whom the 
idea of these improvements first originated^ and the success 
attending " a long pull, a strong pull, and a puU altogether,'' 
was never better exemplified than on that occasion. In the 
village and neighbourhood very handsome subscriptions were 
readily obtained for the contemplated additions. These 
included a square embattled tower^ with a vestry in the 
basement, a north aisle or transept, and a gallery above it 
Heretofore the vestry had been in the north-east comer of the 
chapel, near to the communion rails, in the space now occupied 
by two pews belonging to the family of the late Mr. Jonas 
Brook. 

THE ERECTION OF THE TOWER. 
On March the 5th, 1835, the first stone of the tower of 
Meltham Church — for henceforth, by virtue of this tower, it 
was to be considered and called a church, and not a chapel — 
was laid by Charles Lee, Esq., of Leeds, and a sermon preached 
on the occasion by Dr. Naylor, Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Wakefield, in his capacity of Chaplain to the Free- 

* Another document states the number of appropriated sittings as 650. 

N 
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masons, who attended the ceremony in great numbers. The 
Rev. Dr. took for his text the 8th verse of the 32nd chapter 
of Isaiah, " Bat the liberal deviseth liberal things ; and by 
liberal things shall he stand." The collection after the ser- 
mon amounted to £16 14s. 3d. In the autunm of that same 
year, and on a day — St Bartholomew's, the 24th of August- 
memorable in the annals of Meltham as that on which the 
first chapel was consecrated, the top stone of the tower was 
put on ; and greats beyond measure, were the rejoicings in the 
village on the occasion. It was the time of the annual feast^ 
and the inhabitants were resolved to make a real holiday of it 

Among other amusements, baskets, to which pulleys were 
attached, had been provided to enable the more adventurous 
among the crowd to make easy ascents to the top of the tower, 
and probably in the excitement of this novel and somewhat 
hazardous expedition lay its greatest charm. One act of 
darmg imprudence, which must have thrown all others into 
the shade, is still remembered, and has been narrated by the 
individual* who was himself the perpetrator of it This mad 
freak was no other than mounting the ladder used by the 
masons in their work, with his little child, a year old, in his 
arms, and holding her in triumph on one of the east pinnacles of 
the tower. This he did in defiance of the entreaties and remon- 
strances of the bystanders, who hardly dared to look for his 
safe return with the child from so giddy an eminence. 

The cost of these additions and improvements was £1,500; 
but there was still something more wanting to make the 
church all that its Mends desired, and that was — 

* The iixcaations person here alluded to was Mr. Joseph Taylor, 
the registrar, now an older, and, we tmst, a wiser man. Onr yenerable 
friend the late lir. James Ghirlick was so horror stmek at this act of 
daring impradence, that he rushed into his house to escape the sight of 
what he helieved inevitable — ^namely, the destruction of both father and 
child. 
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A PEAL OF BELLS. 

Hie tower completed, it stood invitingly ready for their 
reception, and the inhabitants of Meltham, being enthusiastic 
lovers of music, were resolved at that time to gratify their 
taste for it by the purchase of a peal of bells,* six in number, 
which should eclipse all others in the neighbourhood, and 
bring not only harmony, but glory to their village. The 
idea was so popular, that subscriptions for the object were 
speedily obtained, and on Monday, the first of February, 
1836, the bells were brought in triumph by carts, rep,dily 
volunteered for such a purpose, into the village^ By the 
20th of February they were ready for use, and on that day 
they sent forth their first glad volume of sound, and awoke 
an echo of gladness in every heart in Meltham. 

The love of church bells is one of our strongest national 
characteristics, our country being fix)m an early period called 
"Merry England," because of the prevalence of bells in it^ 
and the universality of the taste for ringuig them. 

It is to be lamented that any evil should be connected with 
that which is associated with the most solemn, as also with 
the most joyful seasons ; and yet such is unfortunately too 
true, for the ringing of the church bells is frequently made 
an excuse for the neglect of that sacred worship to which it 
invites others, and thus "from the tower to the alehouse," 
has become almost a proverb. The first prize ringingt took 
place on the 6th and 7th of April, 1836, being the Wednesday 
and Thursday in Easter week, and, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, the new bells were for a length of time the universal 

* One of these bells was presented Iby Mr. Shaw, of Lingards, and 
£100 given by Messrs. Charles and Matthew Woodhead towards the others. 
^ Of tiie fourteen sets of ringers who competed, the Almondbtiry senior 
ringers obtained the first prize, Saddleworth the second, and Eirkheaton 
Benior the third. 
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topic of conversatioii with both young pid old. It would 
indeed be difficult to overrate the sweetness and ftdness of 
their tone^ or the high estunation in which they were then, 
and have ever since been held. The inscriptions upon them 
are the following : — 

On the first or smallest bell, — 

Mortals, with ii8 yonr Toices raise, 
To Bonnd abroad Jehoyah*B praise. 
The gift of Edmund Shaw, Oentleman, lingards. 
Taylor feoit Oxford, 1835. 

On the second, — 

A Yoioe firom the temple, a Toice from the Lord. 
Rev. Lewis Jones, Minister, 1885. 



On the third, — 



Call a solemn assembly. 
Taylor, Founder, Oxford. 1835. 



On the fourth, — 



Holiness nnto the Lord. 
Taylor, fecit, Oxford. 



On the fifth, — 



As in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
This Peal was cast by W. & J. Taylor, Oxford, 1835. 

On the sixth, — 

Jesns of Nazareth, the trumpet of God. 
W. & J. Taylor, fecemnt. 1885. 

It is to be observed that the bells, though cast in the year 
1835, were not hung until 1836. 

It did not require much foresight to perceive that a church, 
furnished by the public spirit and energy of those around it, 
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with a tower and peal of bells, was likely to be left 
without a clock ; and hence, in a short time after, that useful 
appendage* was added, and which gave the last finishing touch 
to the whole structure. 

Those who witnessed the excessive interest shown by the 
inhabitants of Meltham in the erection of the tower and the 
addition of bells to their church, afi&rm that, during the six 
months which the building occupied, the wall outside the 
churchyard, whence its daily progress could be watched, was 
the general rendezvous of the working men in the evenings, 
and that the excitement about the bells was so great as to 
induce vast numbers of the people to go as fax as Marsden to 
meet and welcome thenu Such enthusiasm could hardly be 
excited in the present day by the erection of a far more 
pretentious edifice, and it is doubtful whether the inhabitants 
of Meltham will ever again feel the same amount of pride 
and delight as they unquestionably did on the completion of 
their tower, and the first ringing of their sweet-toned bells. 

THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 
[In the year 1838, the Rev. Joseph Hughes was nominated 
to the incumbency of Meltham, on its resignation by the Eev. 
Lewis Jones, vicar of the parish, and patron of the living. 
The appointment was viewed with entire satisfection by all 
at the time it was made, and what was thought of it twenty- 
five years after, when this faithful pastor was removed from 
his charge by the hand of death, on Sunday, the 8th of 
November, 1863, is best known to those who remember the 
village of Meltham on that Sabbath Day, a day of darkness 
and distress to all its inhabitants, and one on which we may 
not dwell in this place. His memory is enshrined in the 

* The pleasant mnsical chimeB of the clock were added at the sole 
expense of Mr. Eastwood's family. 
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hearts of the people^ and there all those who loyed him best 
are well oontent to leave it 

A beautiful monumental tablet,* erected to his memory in 
the church where he ministered so long, bears the following 
inscription : — 

" The righteoas hath hope in his death.*' 

In 

Memory of 

the 

Bey<l* Joseph Hughes, 

Inenmbent of Meltham, 

Who for twenty-fiye years, 

As the minister of Christ, 

Laboured with mnch zeal and love 

In this chapehy ; 

He died the 8th day of Noyhr. 1863, 

In the 61>t year of his age. 

This Tablet 

Is erected by an affectionate and 

sorrowing Flock, 

Under a deep sense of their loss in being 

depriyed of his earnest, fiiithfal and 

deyoted ministry among them. 

" I determined not to know any thing 

among yon, saye Jesus Christ and 

him crucified."] 

From 1836 k) 1851, nothing farther seems to have been 
projected or done, either to the external or internal frame- 
work of the church, but the gospel continued to be fEdthfdIly 
preached within its walls, and it is trusted that during that 
time many souk were, through the instrumentality of the 
ministry, added unto the Lord. 

* This tablet is erected on the south wall, west of the pulpit, and near 
the Us door. 
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THE NEW BUBIAL GROUND. 

In ihe year 1851, the church and churchyard were closed 
by an order of the Queen in Council^ according to the pro- 
visions of Acts 16 and 17 Vict c. 134 ; and 15 and 16 Vict 
c 85, against the continuance of further interments therein, 
when active steps were taken by the churchwardens* to pro- 
vide ground for a cemetery, and a rate was levied for its 
purchase and enclosure. The churchyard at Meltham not 
being of large extent, and having been used as a place of 
sepulture for a couple of centuries, its crowded state rendered 
such additional provision a matter of positive necessity, and 
the cemetery was proceeded with, and got ready for consecra- 
tion on Friday, the 14th of November, 1851, on which 
morning the bells rang a cheerfdl peal to welcome the only 
bishopt who had visited Meltham since the 24th of August^ 
1651 — the day on which the first' chapel was consecrated by 
Bishop Tilson. In the evening his lordship kindly occupied 
the pulpit, and preached the annual missionary sermon to a 
large and very attentive congregation. 

On the following Sunday, November 16th, two admirable 
and appropriate discourses, the one by the Eev. D. James, of 
Kirkdale^ the other by the Sev. C. A. Hulbert^ of Slaithwaite/ 
were delivered from the same pulpit. The text taken by the 
former was from Exodus xv. 11, "Who is like unto thee, 
Lord, among the gods 9 who is like thee^ glorious in holiness^ 
fearful in praises, doing wonders." The text of the latter 
was from Daniel ix. and the latter part of the 25th verse, " The 
street shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 

* Mr. Hirst, of Wilshaw, and Mr. Edwin Eastwood, of Meltham, filled 
the office of churchwardens at Uiat time. 

•f Dr. Longley, then Bishop of Bipon, afterwards translated to Durham, 
next to the see of York, and now Arohhishop of Canterhnry. His fine 
musical ear immediately discovered and i^preciated the sweetness of the 
bells, and the coxreotness with which they were rang. 
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timeB." On each occasion the attendance of the inhabitants 
was very large, and unqualified satisfaction was expressed 
with both discourses. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF A NEW HEATING APPARATUS. 

From the year 1851 to 1857 nothing more, worthy of 
record, was done in the church. But in the latter year, the 
comfort of the congregation was greatly increased by the 
removal of an unsightly stove, and the substitution in its 
place of hot water pipes. By means of these, every part of 
the edifice was effectually warmed, and an even temperature 
produced throughout. Stairs from the transept into the boys' 
school below were also added, and the congregation thus 
relieved of the noise and confusion inseparable from the exit 
of the boys of a Sunday school, pushing their way out at the 
same door with their elders, impatient of restraint and eager 
for dismissal. After the addition of these stairs, the boys 
were henceforth to go by them from the transept into the 
lower school 

A NEW PULPIT ERECTED. 

At this time a new pulpit was put up in place of the old 
one, and the panel from that of 1651, which had been caie- 
fiilly preserved, with the inscription carved in the wood — 
Cathedra Veritatis 1651* — was inserted in the centre of it in 
fronts and easy and commodious stairs substituted for the 
almost perpendicular flight by which the former narrow and 
confined pulpit had to be reached. These various improve- 
ments were ejected by the kind liberality of one of the 
members of the congregation, Mr. Hirst, of Wilshaw YiU&t 

* See pp. 19 and 20. 

f At the same time new carpets for the pnlpit stairs, and also cnshions 
and hangings for the pulpit and reading desk, were given by Mrs. Tinker, 
of Bent House ; a complete set of new books for the commnnion table 
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A NEW ORGAN ERECTED IN 1869. 

The next improvement in the interior of the church at 
Meltham was a new organ, erected in 1859. This excellent 
instrument was presented by the late lamented Mi;^. Beaiir i 

mont^ the beloved wife of Mr. Alfred Beaumont, then of Park '^ 
Cottage, near Huddersfield, and now of Greave, in the new 
parish of Netherthong. This amiable lady, the only child of 
Mr. Joseph Hirst, of Wilshaw Villa, was removed suddenly 
by death, at the early age of twenty-seven, a short time before 
the organ was opened, which, therefore, will ever remain an 
affecting memorial of one whose memory will long survive in 
the esteem of her relatives, Mends, and neighbours. 

THE REV. EDWARD COLLIS WATSON. 

[When the incumbency of Meltham became vacant, near 
the close of the year 1863, by the death of the Eev. Joseph 
Hughes, who had held it for twenty-five years, the Eev. 
Edward Collis Watson, previously Curate of Meltham Mills, 
and afterwards Incumbent of Honley, was appointed to the 
living by the patron, the vicar of the parish. Since Mr. 
Watson's appointment, the chandelier, mentioned in a pre- 
ceding page — 175 — of this chapter, has been removed, and the 
internal improvement of the church has been further effected 
by the introduction of gas light] 

In taking our leave of the church we may observe, that 
however defective the fabric may be in an architectural point 
of view, it undoubtedly has a three-fold claim upon the 
inhabitants for their liveliest regard. 1st, As the link which 

and reading desk, by Mr. Laycock, of Hnddersfield ; and a second cdlyer 
chalioe, or cup, was added to the communion plate, on which is engraved 
the following inscription :— " This cap wajs presented by the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, and Catharine, his wife, to Meltham Church, Whit-Monday, 
1867." 
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cGimectB them with the chapel of 1651 ; Snd, Ab the traest 
memorial of the Churchmanship of their forefathers; and, 3id, 
As being evidently the mother church of the valley. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE TRANSCRIPTS OF INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE MONUMENTAL TABLETS IN MELTHAM CHTTBCH. 

Hannah, wife of Charles Woodhead 

died July 18th, 1833, in her 43rd year. 

Charles Woodhead died Septr. 2lBt 

1845, in his 55th year. 

Joseph Green Armytage died Octr. 8rd. 1841 

In the 82nd year of his age. 

Ann wife of Joseph Green Armitage died 

July 10th 1819 in her 53rd year. 
John Armytage, Son of Anthony Armytage, 

died Septr. 18th, 1801, aged 70 years. 

William Armytage, son of Anthony Armitage, 

died May 23Td, 1807, aged 65 years. 

Jonas Brook, Meltham Mills, 

died January 14th, 1836, aged 60 years. 

William Brook, died December 14th, 1806 

aged 72 years. 

Martha, widow of William Brook 

died February Ist, 1834, aged 87 years. 

William Wilson Brook, son of Jonas Brook, 

died Octr. 2l8t» 1836, aged 15 years. 

INSCBIPTIONS COPIED FROM A TOMB-STONE IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF MELTHAM. 

Sacred to the Memory of 

James Taylor, who departed 

this life on the 19th day of 

Noyer. 1839, in the 29th year of 

his age. 

Also Sarah Taylor, the daughter 

of the above who died 
AnguBt 15th, 1840, aged 1 year 
and 9 months. 
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Also Francis Edward Taylor, 

son of the above James and 

Nancy Taylor, who departed 
this life AngBt 15th, 1845, aged 
8 years. '" 

Also Nancy the wife of 

John Ingham of Greetland 
in the Parish of Halifiu, 
and the late wile of the 
above James Taylor, and mother 

of the above children, who 

died Angst 15th, 1850, aged 

39 years. 

Also James Eilbum Ingham, 
son of the above, who departed 
this life April 20th, 1851, aged 
11 months. 

TH£ NATIONAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS AT MELTHAM. 

Next to the churchy the National and Sunday Schools in 
connection with it^ claim a brief notice^ and especially their 
rise and progress. The earliest intimation on record* of the 
schoolmaster being at Meltham, is contained in a clause in 
the will of one Matthew Lockwood, dated ''May 23rd, 1715, 
by which he directed the interest of £20 to be paid to a 
schoolmaster for teaching children in the town of Meltham, 
English or Latin.'' Whether there was at that time a school- 
house in existence, is not certainly known, though it may 
be inferred that there was not, fix)m the fact that one was 
required and built in the village in the year 1737, the wood 
for which was given by Mr. Benjamin Armytage, of Thick- 
hollins, and there is no tradition extant of a previously erected 
school-room. This building stood on the same site as that of 
the present school, but was of much smaller dimensions and 

* Vide "George Lawton's Colleotio Berom EcclesiaBticanim. 1840. 
18th Report, p. 552." 
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rader constraction. What means of instraction may have 
existed, or what kind of teaching may have prevailed in the 
village previous to the year 1737, cannot now be definitely 
ascertained, though it may be inferred that neither the quali- 
fication of the teacher nor the extent of the instruction was 
more than elementary and superficial ; for when the principal 
inhabitaats met in 1721 to elect new trustees for the chapel 
estate under the will of the Eev. Abraham Woodhead, only 
twelve persons out of forty-four were able to subscribe their 
names. Education, it is true, at that time was mainly con- 
fined to the privileged few, even in the vicinity of large towns. 
It would, therefore, be unreasonable to expect that it could 
have been widely diffused in a remote and isolated village 
like Meltham. In proof of the gross ignorance which per- 
vaded many parts of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, even 
thirty-six years later than the period specified, the Rev. John 
Wesley records in his journal an account of his visit to 
Huddersfield, and adds a description of the people to whom 
he preached. In June, 1767, he states : — 

** I rode oyer the xnoantamB firom HaliflEix to Huddersfield, and a wliei 
people I never saw in England. The men, women, and children filled the 
streets as we rode along and appeared just ready to devour ns. They 
were, however, tolerably quiet while I preached ; only a few pieces of dirt 
were thrown, the bellman came in the middle of the sermon, bat was 
stopped by a gentleman of the town. I had almost done when they began 
to ring the bells, so that it did as small disservice." 

And again, in 1759, he says : — 

"I preached near Huddersfield, to the wildest ccmgregation J 
have seen in Yorkshire; yet they were restrained by an nnseenhand; 
and I believe some felt the sharpness of His word." 

Nor were such barbarous proceedings then confined to the 
West-Riding alone, for when George Whitfield* preached in 

* Vide Philips's ** life and Times of Whitfield.*' 
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Mooifields, A.D. 1742, the same degree of lawless violence 
marked the conduct of the bystanders, who, if inhabitants of 
a less wild country than that visited by his friend Mr. Wesley, 
were in no ways behind them in barbarity of conduct^ so that 
the schoolmaster waa quite as much needed in Moorfields» 
though so near to the great metropolis, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield. 

A beneficial change has taJken place in the tone of society 
throughout the whole kingdom since the time in which these 
two apostolic men lived and preached, and is perhaps nowhere 
more strongly marked than in the West-Biding of Yorkshire. 
This is doubtless mainly attributable to the humanising 
influence of Sabbath schools, to which the district of Meltham, 
in common with many others, owes much of its advance in 
civilisation and morala It is about eighiy years since Sunday 
schools w^e first established in the village, and well and 
wisely have they done their work in it from that day to this. 
Let aU honour be given to the memory of those who first 
founded these institutions. They were the organisers of a 
system adapted more than any other to combine and elevate 
the largest class of society, and effect the greatest amount of 
good on Ihe greatest number of persona 

Our great national poet has said^ that the quality of mercy 
" blesses him that gives, and him that takes," and this, it may 
be observed^ is eminently the case in Sunday school teaching, 
which, while it enforces attention and obedience in the 
scholar, at the same time exercises the virtues of self-denial 
and patience in the teacher, and thus, morally, strengthens 
both. 

The village of Meltham owes its first Sabbath school to the 
exertions of Mr. WiUiam Whitacre,* a gentleman who in the 
year 1788 was appointed one of the commissioners to inquire 
* The uncle of John WMtacre, Esq., of Woodhonse. 
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• 

into the state of the neighhotiring chapel of Slaithwaite. 
Hifl attention, probably, about that period, uras called to the 
important subject of schools, for it was onlj a year later that 
he succeeded in establishing one at Golcar Hill. A second 
Sunday school was set on foot in the village Of Meltiiam in 
1806, by some gentleman whose name cannot be ascertained. 
It was held in the week-day school, and when that ceased to 
be large enough to contain all who sought admission into it, 
a thif d school was* opened in a cottage opposite the church, 
subject to the same rules and under the same management as 
the preceding ones. And &om that day to this, the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath schools has never lost its hold upon the 
affections of the people of Meltham. 

In evidence of this, the educational statistics of the year 
1864, as famished by Mr. J. W. Carlile, in his speech at the 
meeting of the Mechanics' Institute held in the village, are 
here subjoined. They stand thus : — 

** Average attendance of children at Meltham Chnrch School, 265 ; at 
Meltham MUls School, 270 ; At Greate School, 87 ; at Helme School, 138. 
At the Baptist School, 117 ; and at the Wedeyan School, 240 ; making t 
total of 1,117. The number of teachers, giving only one to each class, is 
122, making the total of teachers and scholars attending the different 
Sunday schools 1,239, or one in four of the whole population.** 

With facts such as these before us, we are not surprised 
at the amount of interest excited in the district by the annual 
Whit-Monday festivities, in which all classes join heart and 
hand, or at the processions and social tea drinkings which 
mark that truly red letter day. 

After the old village school of 1737 had fallen into decay 
and become unfit for use, it was taken down, and in the year 
1823, another erected on its site. This, and the school-house 
attached to it^ were built by subscriptions raised at the tiine, 
and by money — ^£100 — ^borrowed of James Brook, Esq. 
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The amotmt of the masons' contract for the work was 
£266 16s. 3d 

After an interval of twenty-two years, the space, which 
preYionsly had been fonnd suf&cient for the number of 
children, was then rendered wholly inadequate, by the rapidly 
increasing population of the village, for their future accom- 
modation. Accordingly, measures were adopted in 1844 — 5, 
for enlarging and impioving the school, so far as the limits 
of the site would admits in order to meet their wants. The 
extension and other alterations in the building were made at 
a cost of £315 10s.; and the money for defraying the 
expense incurred was raised partly by subscriptions among 
the inhabitants, and partly by means of grants obtained from 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education and from the 
National Society. The grant from the Committee of Council 
was £110; and from the N'ational Society there were two 
grants of £25 each — one of them dated July 4th, 1844, and 
the other May 26th, 1846. From that period the school 
became a l^ational School, and was at the same time placed 
under Government inspection. Mr. Lawford, who is well 
known for his efficiency as a teacher, is the present master. 
He entered on his duties in that capacity in February, 1844, 
with five scholars only. And when the number in attendance 
is now found to amount to one hundred and sixty, some idea 
may be formed of the success which has attended his labours. 
The career of the school from 1844 down to the present time 
has been marked by constant and steady progression, as the 
periodical reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools 
fully testify. 

THE FBOJEOTED NEW SCHOOLS. 
Whilst the present state of the National School at Meltham, 
as regards the efficiency of the teaching carried on in ii^ is 
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highly satisfactory, it must be admitted that the limited 
dimensions of the building itseL^ with its defective means of 
ventilation, and no space for play-ground attached, is utterly 
inadequate to supply the growing exigencies of the place. 
The improved system of instruction adopted in all schools 
under Government inspection, requires ampler room and bet- 
ter arrangements in order to be put into proper and snccessM 
operation. It is, therefore^ to be earnestly hoped that no 
time or exertion will be spared in promoting the erection of a 
new and commodious building on the site which has been 
purchased by Mr. Charles Brook, jun., and by him munifi- 
cently presented for that object By united and persevering 
effort on the part of the inhabitants who have the welfare of 
the young at heart, the reproach of inferior and insufficient 
school premises may be speedily and effectually removed, 
and thereby another instance would be added to those already 
enumerated of the public spirit which has ever prevailed 
in Meltham. 

P.S. — Since the foregoing .paragraph was written, an 
influential building committee has been appointed to carry out 
the plans of the projected new schools, and contracts for 
their erection have been already entered into. It is therefore 
highly probable that the foundation stone will be laid, and 
the building commenced in earnest before this work be out 
of the press. 
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SJ^jt f amUtfi in tl^e ftl^Hpelrs of Peltl^Ent. 

MELTHAM MILLS— ITS NAME. 

^^ enable the rapid growth and present importance of the 
Xj) flourishing village of Meltham Mills to be duly 
appreciated, its condition some eighty years ago should be 
reviewed, when it contained only a small com mill,* about 

* This never was, properly speaking, a fnlling mill, thongh occasionally 
called 80 after the year 1820, when a few stocks were pnt down in it to 
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the size of a cottage situated near the Old Manor House, built 
by Mr. Nathaniel Dyson's ancestors many centuries before, 
and in which he at that time lived. It was firom the com 
mill attached to this house that the place originally derived 
its name of " Meltham MiUj** the designation still given to 
it by many of the older inhabitants of the district And if 
to these two buildings, the manor house and the com mill, 
five or six small cottages be added, a fedr picture of the village 
of Meltham MUl, as it was in the year 1786, will be presented. 
It did not assume the name of Meltham Mills till a few years 
later on, when it became entitled to do so in consequence of 
the increased number of mills erected in it 

THE MANOB HOUSE. 

With regard to the Old Manor House, there is a tradition 
that it was built at a time when the wages of masons were a 
peck of meal, or a penny a day ; and that the old wall of 
Mottram Church, or churchyard, was then in building ; the 
masons, after finishing their work at the mansion, are said to 
have gone direct to complete the wall at that place. If the 
statement as to the rate of wages at that time be correct^ the 
Old Manor House belonged to an exceedingly early period, as 
the earnings of a mason in the year 1350 amounted to three- 
pence a day. 

The following curious story connected with this ancient 
edifice, and some of its early occupants, has also been handed 
down by tradition : — One of the lords of the manor who 
resided in it, and whose name was Dyson,* died intestate, 

assist the faUing mill near Mr. W. Myers's honse, and these were only 
nsed at a time when the water became very low and insufficient. 

* The Dysons are a very old iamily, and their names may be found as 
residents at Meltham Mills for many generations back. A Mr. Daniel 
Dyson filled the important office of a public carrier between London and 
this part of Yorkshire in the year 1660, and is named by the Rev. Abra- 
ham Woodhead as such in one of his letters to his consin John Armytage. 
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and left behind him a widow and two sons, iNTathaniel and 
DanieL To supply the deficiency of a will, the widow, who 
was a spirited lady, is reported to have taken the law into her 
own hands, and to have executed a deed, by which she gave 
the royalty to one son, and, as an equivalent, £5 to the other ; 
the remaining lords of the manor being appointed by her to 
decide which of the sons should have the royalty, and which 
the £5, Such a document would hardly be held valid in the 
present day, whatever may have been its legal force then. 
The story is given as handed down by tradition. 

THE ERECTION OF THE VARIOUS MILLS. 
Bat to resume the history of the various miUs erected from 
time to time in this part of the valley from the close of the 
last century down to the middle of the present, Mr. Nathaniel 
Dyson, as has been already stated, in the year 1786, purchased 
a part of the materials of the old chapel of Meltham erected 
in 1651, and with these built a falling mill near the site of 
the premises where Mr. W. Myers's workshop now stands. 
This was afterwards bought by Messrs. Brooks, and taken 
down by them about the time that the present church at 
Meltham Mills was built Another small mill stood on the 
stream behind Wood Cottage ; it was situated about half-way 
up the long and narrow dam and stream which are now 
overlooked by tasteful pleasure grounds, but at that time the 
stream ran through rough and tangled banks. This was a 
scribbling mill, and was used for scribbling, carding, and 
dubbing wool only; the exact date of its erection is not 
known, but it could hardly be further back than from eighty 
to eighty-five years, perhaps even less than that, as the pur- 
pose for which it was used, namely — scribbling, carding, and 
slubbing by water power, superseded the same kind of work 
performed byhand labour about that period ; and if, therefore, it 
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wasbuiltat the commencement of the new system, it conldnotbe 
of an earlier date than about 1780. It is stated ongood authority 
that this building was taken down between fifty and sixty years 
ago, being then found too small and not well adapted to meet 
the required improvements of the time. Messr& William Brook 
and Sons were the owners and occupiers of this mill, and 
were at that time engaged in the woollen trade. The falling 
department was carried on in another small building which 
stood on the siteof the south end of what is now termed the "old" 
or ''first iactoTj," namely, that building in which the dock, 
with the illuminated face, is placed, feucmg the nortL 

In the year 1785-6, Mr. William Brook,* who was at that 
time residing at Thickhollins, which he had taken on a twenty- 
one years' lease, built a small woollen mill on a part of the 
site occupied by the present extensive cotton iliread factories, 
which was worked by a water-wheel. As, however, the 
supply of water proved insufficient to keep the machinery in 
action, a steam-engine was erected for the purpose of pumping 
it up from the pond at the foot of the wheel into a small dam 
above^ from which it was conveyed back again to the wheeL 
By this means the whole machinery was kept in continuous 
motion, the same water being again and again used for the 
same purpose. 

THE ENLABGEMENT OF THE MILLS AND THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE RESERVOIR. 

Some years later on, the building above mentioned was 
enlarged, the woollen mill converted into a cotton factory, and 
about the year 1805 a reservoir was made^ calculated to afford a 
constant and sufficient supply of water for the carrying on of 
the works. The aid of the pumping steam-engine was there- 
fore dispensed with, being no longer required. 

* This gentleman went to live at Thickhollins in the year 1774. 
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The idea of the reservoir* first originated with the late 
Mr. Jonas Brook, whose keen foresight^ practical sense, and 
steadiness of purpose, peculiarly fitted him for the inaugura- 
tion of a new and great design. It was under the auspices 
of this gentleman that the manu&cture of cotton thread was 
introduced into the neighbourhood ; and the firm of Messrs. 
Jonas Brook and Brothers, now so widely known, then first 
entered upon its successful career. The buskiess once 
established, was rapidly extended by the great talent and 
energy of Mr. Jonas Brook, and its expansion led from time 
to time to the erection of much larger works. This worthy 
man, whose memory is held in much esteem by his family 
and friends, died in the year 1836, and his remains were 
followed to their resting place in Meltham Church by the 
sincere regrets of aU his workpeople. 

The principal part of the management of the business after 
his death devolved on his younger brother, Mr. Charles 
Brook, of Healey House, and at that time the works were 
again still farther enlarged. The nephews of this gentleman, 
Messrs. William Leigh and Charles Brook,t became in the 
year 1845, on the death of their £a.ther, James Brook, Esq[., 
of Thorparch, proprietors of the extensive cotton works 
at Meltham Mills, to which they made considerable additions 
by the erection of another large factory and a great 

* After the completion of this reservoir, some doubt as to the strength 
of its embankment eansed Mr. Jonas Brook much anxiety and many sleep- 
less nightSf as he well knew the loss of life and property that must have 
ensaed to the valley and village of Meltham Mills, in case of the bursting 
or overflow of the bank. 

f In deference to the wishes of one of the oldest and most highly 
respected of the commercial men whose names continnally occur in the 
present chapter, the distinctive mercantile title is given to them in 
preference to the one usually bestowed in courtesy ; and this point is the 
more readily ceded for two reasons, the first, because they are here spoken 
of entirely in their commercial capacity as millowners; the second, 
because it is that by which- they are universally known and honoured in 
their own district. 
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number of cottages for the accommodation of the operatives 
in their employ. In various other ways they also greatly 
improved the works, and brought them at length almost to 
their present magnitude 

The name of another estimable man, James Brook, Esq., of 
Thorparch, who was at one time intimately connected with 
Meltham Mills and its immediate neighbourhood, must be 
here introduced. His great benevolence and worth, enhanced 
by the charm of simplicity and naturalness of character, made 
him beloved and respected by all, and those who knew him 
most intimately, used to remark that his fine open countenance, 
so expressive of kindly feeling, was a true index of his mind. 

THE ERECTION OF A BUILDING FOB A CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL. 

Fully sensible of the increased responsibility attached to 
increasing wealth, Mr. James Brook, in the year 1838, made 
provision for the spiritual welfare and instruction of those 
residing at Meltham Mills, by the erection of a neat and 
commodious Gothic edifice, built on the plan recommended by 
Bishop Wilson, and designed to serve the double purpose of 
a church and school ; it combined in itself also two small 
residences, one for a clergyman, the other for a schoolmaster. 
This building was licensed for divine service by the then 
Lord Bishop of the diocese — Dr. Longley — and was opened 
for that purpose in the December of 1838. It contained 
250 sittings. 

THE REV. DAVID MEREDITH. 

The first appointment made to this church was that of the 
late Eev. David Meredith, whose talent and piety had been 
amply tested in the church and village of Meltham, where he 
had previously laboured with unwearying diligence for above 
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three years, and where his ministry was held in the highest 
possible esteem. From the close of the year 1838, when this 
valuable young clergyman took upon him the charge of the 
new church at Meltham Mills, until the summer of 1841, 
when failing health compelled him to resign his post and try 
the effects of a dry and warm climate, strongly recommended to 
Mm by his medical advisers, he continued to minister with 
devoted earnestness among his people, notwithstanding the 
weakness of his frame and the depressing nature of his com- 
plaint How truly sad was the parting between pastor and 
flock when it actually took place, many who read this may 
remember, for the place of his destination was a most remote 
one — Smyrna — and who among them could be hopeful enough 
to anticipate his return 1 This, however, was in the good 
providence of God permitted; and when in the year 1845 
lie again reached the shores of England, he was received with 
a cordial welcome by the friends whom he had left behind, 
and who rejoiced in the prospect of being once more placed 
under his ministerial care.* 

THE EBECTION OF ST. JAMES'S OHUBCH. 
The church accommodation afforded by the building of 
1838 was, in the year 1844, found so inadequate to meet the 
wants of the increased numbers who sought admission within 
its walls, that the erection of the present beautiful Gothic 
structure of St. James's, Meltham Mills, was decided upon, 
and so rapidly was the work executed that it was ready for 
consecration by the Uth of November, 1845. It was in this 

« During Mr. Meredith's abscence in Smyrna, the Bey. W. P. Brancber 
was appointed to the incumbency, but had relinquished it before Mr. 
Meredith's return. Of the latter estimable man much might here be 
added did space admit of it both to interest and edify his old flock. A 
tablet in Meltham Mills Ohurch records his lamented death at the age of 
forty, and testifies to his worth as <* an approved minister of Jesus Christ." 
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sacred edifice, which contaiiis 730 sittings, that the Rev. 
David Meredith continued to officiate until the year 1850, 
when he removed to Elland, in the parish of Halifax. 

The worthy founder and endower of the church, James 
Brook, Esq., did not live to see its completion, having been 
called to his rest some months before it was finished. A 
notice of the monument raised to the memory of this good 
man by his three surviving sons, will be found in another 
place ; and the ioscription it bears, as a faithfiil sketch of his 
character, may be read with interest by many of those who 
knew him in life, and who still hold his name in aflfectionate 
remembrance. 

THE EBECTION OP NEW SCHOOLS AND A PABSONAGE 
HOUSE AND OTHER IMPOBTANT EDIFICES. 

The various improvements and additions made at Meltham 

Mills within the last twenty-five years must not be overlooked, 

for they deserve to be put on record for the information of 

future generations. After the completion of the church, a 

suitable school, in connection with it, was erected by Mr. 

Charles Brook, of Healey House, in the year 1856, assisted 

by grants from the National Society, and to this, a few years 

after, a beautiful parsonage house, in the Gothic style of 

architecture, was added by the same gentleman. The infent 

school was built by his nephew, Mr. Charles Brook, junior, as 

also the noble dining hall for the comfort and convenience of 

the workpeople employed at the cotton thread manufactory. 

This spacious room is furnished with a stove and apparatus 

adapted for the heating of water, coffee, &c., and is also fitted 

up with all the appliances necessary for lectures, concerts, and 

public meetings of every kind. A large swimming bath 

^ow, greatly adds to the completeness of the accommodation 

e uilding, and is much appreciated by those wise enough 

to make use of it. 
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One striking feature in the Meltham Mills landscape is the 
handsome family mansion — Meltham Hall — bnilt by the late 
Mr. William Leigh Brook, in the year 1841, which, standing 
on a slightly elevated plain, and in the midst of tastefully 
arranged grounds, has, firom every point of view, a very 
imposing effect. 

THE PEOPLE'S PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The last and certainly the most delightful addition to all 
that has been previously undertaken for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Meltham Mills and neighbourhood, are the 
public gardens, or, as they are popularly called, " The People's 
Pleasure Grounds."* 

These were laid out by Mr. Migor, the celebrated landscape 
gardener, at the sole expense of Mr. Charles Brook, junior, 
and are not only picturesque to the eye, but beneficial to the 
health of those who firom time to time resort to them for the 
enjoyment of innocent recreation and social intercourse 
Eventually, when the wood on the slopes has attained a 
certain amount of growth, these grounds, the gift of a generous 
and large-hearted man to the public, will form a stiU more 
marked feature in the landscape, and afford shelter while 
they also add beauty to it 

THE GOOD FEELING PREVALENT BETWEEN THE 
EHPLOTEBS AND THE EMPLOYED. 

Such are the physical changes which have been effected at 
Meltham Mills by the talent, public spirit and energy 
of the Messrs. Brook, and the moral effects produced by their 
character and conduct upon the vast munber of operatives in 
their employ is perhape still more striking. Between these, 
and the masters and managers, the utmost harmony has at 

♦ The handaome row of hoiues called Bank BmldingB, which overlook 
the pleasure grounds, were also huilt by Mr. Chules Brook, jun. 
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all times prevailed, and while those at the head of the busiiiess 
have ever shown the deepest interest in the well being, both 
temporal and spiritoal, of their workpeople, they, on their 
party have, as a body, been found diligent in duty and faithfdl 
to those under whom the providence of God has placed them, 
and the result, with his blessing, has been prosperity to all 
parties. Families having once settled at Meltham Mills 
have rarely removed from the place, and in numerous instances 
three generations, and in one, four out of the same fiemiily are 
found working together in the factory. 

THE ABOHITECTUBE OF MELTHAM MILLS GHUBCH. 
The ecclesiastical district attached to St James's, Meltham 
Mills, contains a population of 1096 soul& The church, 
which stands at an angle with Meltham Hall and the mills, 
is of Gothic architecture, cruciform in figure, and adorned 
with a spira Its interior is richly ornamented with stained 
glass windows, many of which are memorial ones. On the 
walls a great number of illuminated texts are inscribed ; and 
several monuments which record early and aflfecting deaths 
are to be found in the chancel and other parts of the building.'*' 
The whole edifice, within and wiUiout^ as well as the pretty 
churchyard surrounding it, is kept with scrupulous exactness, 
and bespeaks the care bestowed upon it by one who would 
not choose himself to dwell "in a house of cedar," while 
any thing was lacking in the house of Gk)d. 

* It may not perhaps be generally known, that the commmiion rails of 
this church once formed a part of the chapel erected at Meltham in the 
year 1651. The facts of the case are these : — The fnlling mill which had 
been bnilt by Mr. Dyson out of the materials of the old chapel, was sold 
by him to the Messrs. Brook, who palled it down, and made nse of the 
oak wood which had originally formed a part of its roof, for the communion 
rails at St. James's. Once consecrated to a sacred purpose, it was thus 
accidentally restored to it, and is, therefore, associated in the mind with 
the interesting old edifice of 1651, and serves to connect the two together. 
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THE REV. ANDREW FROST AND THE REV. EDWARD 
CUMMING INOE. 

Hitherto the pulpit of this church has been filled by , 
fEiithfal and diligent pastors, men "wise to win souls," and 
fully alive to the responsibility of their sacred office. One of 
these, the Eev. Andrew Frosty now a missionary in India, 
succeeded the Eev. Mr. Meredith in the year 1850, and in 
1853, on the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Frost, the vicar of 
the parish appointed the present much respected incumbent, 
the Bev. Edward Gumming Ince, to fill this important post. 

ATTENDANCE AT THE SCHOOLS, LENDING LIBRARIES, 
ETC. 

The schools in connection with the church are under the effi- 
cient care of Mr. and Mrs. Morehouse. The average attendance 
in the day schools is 274, in the Sunday schools 270, and in 
the night school 32. To the lending libraries and clothing club 
connected with the schools and mills, the allotment gardens 
and annual horticultural show established for their encourage- 
ment, the limits of this work will not admit of more than a 
passing allusion, but it must be observed that aU are kept in 
excellent working order, which reflects great credit on those by 
whom they are managed. 

This review of the rise and progress of the cotton thread 
manu£Eictory of Meltham Mills contains in itself an important 
moral lesson, showing how a well ordered and successful 
business has been made the centre of much that is excellent 
and of **good report among men." In proof of this we point 
to its church, schools, libraries, commodious cottages, public 
gardens, baths, &c., and to countless other arrangements 
designed for the comfort and well being of the working 
classes. 
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TRANSCBIPTS OF MONUMENTAL INSOBIPTIONS IN THE 
CHUBOH. 

Among the Tarious moniuuental inscriptions in St James's 
Church, transcripts of which are here given, that in the 
chancel on the founder, James Brook, Esq., of Thorparch, is 
the first to daim attention. 

In this chancel lie the mortal remains of 

James Brooke, Esqre., 

Aged 71 years, who was bom July 1. AD. 1773, and died April 27. AD. 

1845. 
Hnmble, sincere, cheerfiol and beneyolent, an affectionate Husband, an 
indulgent Father. 
A faithM friend, a kind master, and an upright merchant. 
As the Founder of this Church, he left a lasting memorial of his care for 
the Poor, 
And of his Faith and piety towards God. 
His three surviving sons erected this monument in affectionate remem- 
brance 
of his many Christian Virtues. 

Also the remains of 

Jane Brook 

Belict of the aboye, who died September 1. AD. 1849, aged 69 years. 

" Faith, Hope, Charity, these three ; bnt the greatest of these is charity." 

On the opposite side is the following tablet : — 

Consecrated 

To the Memory of 

Charlotte 

The beloved and affectionate wife of 

William Leigh Brook, Esquire, of Meltham Hall, 

and third daughter of 

Joseph Armitage, Esquire, of Milns Bridge House, 

Who died the 10th day of October, 1847. 

Aged 37 years. 

She " being dead yet speaketh. " 
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Also in Memory of 

William Leigh Brook, Esquire, 

OfMelthamHall, 

Son of the late James Brook Esquire 

Who died of Cholera at Cologne 

September 19th, 1855 

Aged 46 years. 

Also of Emily his second wife, 

Youngest daughter of Joseph Armitage, Esquire 

Of Milns Bridge House 

Who died of Cholera at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 

September 17th, 1855, aged 33 years. 

Their remains are interred in the Cemeteries 

of the places where they died. 

" Lord make me to know mine end, 

and the measure of my days, what 

it is, that I may know how frail I am." 

Psalm 39. 4. 
Charles Armitage Brook 
Youngest son of the above William Leigh and -Emily Brook 

died March 31st, 1856, aged 2 years. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : 

Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their 

works do follow them." 

Beyelations ch : 14. y. 13. 

Sacred to the Memory of 

James Brook 

Youngest son of James Brook, Esq., of Thornton Lodge 

Who died on the 12th day of February, 1840 

In the 24th year of his age 

Benunciation of self and a sure trust in his God and the Saviour 

Were the foundations of his character in life 

And the unfEuling source of his hope and peace during ' 

his last long illness ; 

He left behind him those who will never cease to remember 

How kind and dutiful he was as a son, and how 

Affectionate as a Brother, 

His remains are interred in a vault beneath this Church. 
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In Memory of 

The Beyd Dayid Meredith 

The first Incnmbent of this Ohnroh 

who 

after a fEiithlal and earnest ministry 

in the gospel of Christ 

Fell asleep 
January xxriii. 1853 

Aged XL 

^* Those things, which 

ye haye both learned and receiyed 

and heard and seen in me, do, and the 

God of Peace shall be with yon/' 

A beautiful east window has during the past year — 1865 
— been put into the chancel by Mr. Charles Brook, junior, 
the subject of which is, "The Ascension," It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: — "I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God." 

THE UNEXPECTED DEATHS OF MR. AND MBS. WILLIAM 
LEIGH BBOOE. 

Two of the very affecting inscriptions in the chancel of this 
church may serve to teach future posterity, as the events they 
record have taught the present generation, a solemn lesson on 
the uncertainty of human life and of all things pertaining to it. 
Many of the inhabitants may remember the health and spirits 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Brook, of Meltham Hall, left their 
home in the month of August, 1855, never again to return to 
it j and many still surviving in the neighbourhood can recal 
the shock, like the sudden fall of a thunderbolt in the midst 
of a calm, which was produced throughout it by the arrival of 
a telegram announcing Mrs. Brook's death, of Asiatic cholera, 
on the 17th of September, 1855, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
The circumstances under which this sad intelligence reached 
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Meltham Mills were very remarkable, and seemed, if possible, 
to increase its sadness ; for, on the morning of that day, news 
of the fall of Sebastopol had arrived, and all hearts were filled 
with gladness at the prospect of retoming peace which this 
event seemed to promisa From every part of the TmHa flags 
were floating in honour of it, decorations everywhere pre- 
paring, and expressions of joy and exultation were heard on 
all sides. But the telegram came on with its dread message, 
and in a moment all was reversed. Flags were instantly 
lowered, decorations stopped, and it might truly be said then, 
as once on a former occasion in Israel, " the victory that day 
was turned into mourning unto all the people." It will also be 
remembered how, before the public mind had at all recovered 
fix)ni the effects of this first stunning blow, a second, still 
more terrible, followed close upon it, and another telegram, 
with the appalling intelligence of Mr. Brook's death at 
Cologne, of the same malady — ^Asiatic cholera — ^two days only 
after that of his wife, closed this solemn tragedy. The effect 
produced upon the neighbourhood by these events may be 
better imagined than described, as also the regrets felt by all, 
for the friends thus suddenly cut off in the bloom and vigour of 
life, fax away from their kindred and country, and from all the 
alleviating circumstances attendant upon a home deathbed. 

To the poor of the district and to his workpeople, Mr. 
Brook's untimely death was a great loss ; for to the former 
he was a libbral benefactor, to the latter a most considerate 
master, and to all a kind and friendly neighbour. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON THE MEMORIAL WINDOWS IN 
ST. JAMES'S CHURCH. 

I. 

In Memory of Charles John Brook, who died Feby 17th 1857. 

Aged 27 years. 
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II. 

In Memory of Chsrles Anoitage youngest son of William Leigh 

and Emily Brook, died March 81st, 1856 Aged 2 years. 

III. 

This window was presented by 

The workpeople in the employ of 

Jonas Brook and Bros of Meltham Mills, 

As a tribnte of affection to their late master 

William Leigh Brook. 

IV. 

This window was presented by Charles Brook Jnnr Esqre 

In Memory of Charlotte and Emily 

The Wives of his late Brother 

William Leigh Brook. 

V. 

In Memory of Clara Jane Birchall who died 

At Bonchurch, March 4th 1863 ^ed 22 years. 

The two lines inscribed on the fifth smd last window, which 
record the removal of one^ a young wife and mother in the 
very morning of her existence, may serve to remind those 
who read them of the shortness of life, in ^'the midst oV 
which " we are in deatL'? 

THE SILK MILL AT BENTLEY. 
Another interesting object in this part of the district which 
next claims attention, is the handsome and well ventilated 
silk mill at Bentley* erected by Mir. Charles Brook, of Healey 

* The following informati(m respecting the property formerly called 
** Bentylee," has been collected from varions old docmnents, and may 
interest some of those more immediately connected with it: — "Bentylee 
was sold, along with several other fields, in the year 1583, by Edward 
Taylor and Roger Greene to James Wodheade, of Meltham, Husbandman 
— ^micle of the Bev. Abraham Woodhead." In 1666 it passed into the 
hands of Abraham Beaumont, who settled it, along with other landed 
property, on Ellen Dixon, of Bnmlee, his intended wife, and in the year 
1765, it had become the property of Abraham Badcliffe. After that, it is 
believed to have &]len into the possession of Anthony Armytage, of 
Thickhollins. 
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House, in the year 1840. Adjoiniiig this are seveial neat 
dwelling-houses for the overlookers and some of the skilled 
woi^onen connected with the establishment, which were built 
about the same tima In this fiEtctory, as in that of the cotton 
thread at Meltham Mills, great numbers of women and young 
girls find employment^ preference beinggiven in both to females, 
because of their superior delicacy of touch, which peculiarly fits 
them for the handling of the slight material, whether silk or cot- 
ton, which has to pass through their fingers. Precisely the same 
harmony is observed to exist here between the employers and 
employed, as at Meltham Mills ; nor would it be easy in any 
locality to find masters more deeply interested in the welfare 
of their workpeople than those at Bentley Factory. 

THE NEW PARISH OP HELME— ITS CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 

Bentley mill and the houses contiguous to it, now belong 
ecclesiastically to Helme, which, before 1858, formed a part 
of the chapelry of Meltham, but was in that year constituted 
a new parish under the Marquis of Blandford's act This 
parish is now fiimished with a church and school of its own, 
and in consequence, enjoys many religious privileges from 
which, owing to the remoteness of its position with regard to 
Meltham, it was previously excluded. The village of Helme 
owes the great blessing of its church to the fiimily of Mr. 
Brook, of Healey House, by whom it was built in memory of 
one of its members, Mr. Charles John Brook, whose lamented 
death took place at Thickhollins, on February 17th, 1857. 

Christ Church, Helme, was endowed by Mr. Brook and 
his eldest son, with the sum of £5000, and was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese — ^Dr. Bickersteth — on Thurs- 
day, the 3rd of November, 1859. 

It forms a striking feature in the landscape, and is a pleasing 
object from almost every part of the valley below. Compe- 
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tent judges ^f ecclesiastical aichitecture greatly admire the 
style and proportions of this stnictnre, which belongs to the 
early English decorated Gothic^ while that which most pleases 
common observers is, its perfect adaptation to the locality in 
which it stands, and of which it is the chief ornament The 
interior of the building is enriched with a great number of 
Scripture texts, and is calculated to accommodate 300 persons, 
besides which, it will seat 100 school children. 

The pretty churchyard, though so recently consecrated as 
in the November of 1859, has already numerous tenants^ and 
contains within its precincts the mortal remains of many 
whose names and memories will long continue to be cherished 
in the district. One in particular may be mentioned, who, 
coming a stranger into the village of Meltham, lived in sach 
love and harmony among her neighbours during her short 
sojourn in their midst, that her early death was felt as a 
personal sorrow by every one, for all loved and trusted her. 

INSOBIPTIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

The following inscription is to be observed on a tablet in 
the baptistery under the tower :-»- 

THIS CHURCH WAS BUILT AND ENDOWED 

IN MEMORY OF 

CHARLES JOHN BROOK, 

OF THICKHOLLINS, 

BY HIS BBOTHEBS AND SI8TEBS ; 

HE DIBD ON THE 17tH DAY OT VBBBT., A.D., 1857. 

AGED 27 YBABS. 

« mft iBttenwtB of tj^e jwrt i« fAmiti." 

THE FOUNDATION STONE WAS LAID ON THE 19tH DAY OF AUGUST, 1858, 
BY HIS ONLY SON. 

'* m^tt tomiattton can tto man lag tjan tfrat is laflr, 
fafjiril is 3tsm Cfitijrt**' 
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MB. OHABLES JOHN BBOOE. 
The mortal remains of Charles John Brook repose in 
the churchyard of Meltham Mills, and on a white marhle 
headstcHie which marks his place of sepulture, the following 
touching lines are inscribed : — 

<< The Memory of the just is blessed." 

In Memory of 

Oharles John Brook, 

who 

Entered into rest 

Febraary ITth. 1867. 

Aged 27 years. 

" With Christ, 

Which is &r better." 

" Be ye also ready." 

Of the benevolent and estimable young man, whose early 
and lamented death is here recorded, much might be said in 
this place, for he belonged to the district by birth and educa- 
tion, was known and loved by all residing in i1^ and was 
felt to be in the best sense of the word, the friend of all, his 
whole energies being devoted to the promotion of the spiritual 
and temporal good of those among whom his lot was cast 
To the poor and afflicted his ready sympathy with human 
suffering of every kind, especially endeared him, and made his 
presence in the chamber of sickness and death both a solace 
and support. The name of ''John Charles,'' as he was 
£uniliarly and lovingly called by his poorer Mends, was a 
household word in every family, and will long be remembered 
as such in all the cottages* of the working-classes, whether 

* The following anecdote illnstratlTe of the nature of this young man's 
ministrations among the afflicted, was commimicated by the poor snfiferer 
most nearly concerned in it, to the writer of these lines seyeral years ago. 
M. E., the narrator, was at the time when the drciuustance occurred, 
lying on a bed of sickness, from which she never again rose. Her case 
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scattered over the distant moors, or situated in the nearer 
hamlets. Among the latter, that of Helme was, from the 
remoteness of its position and want of spiritual priyileges, an 
object of much interest to him, and it is to these combined 
circumstances, it probably owes its selection as the site for a 
memorial churcL The incumbent is the Eev. James Brook, 
who is much respected in the parish. 

THE SCHOOL AND NEW COTTAGES AT HELME. 

The school at Helme was for a time under the management 
of Mr. Lunn, and at the last meeting of the Meltham 
Mechanics' Institute, when statistics were given of the 
various schools in the ecclesiastical districts, it appeared that 
Helme, out of a population of 787, had 78 children under 
daily instruction, 138 in its Sunday school, and that the 
young persons from Holthead and Helme, attending the 
evening classes, amounted in number to 54. 

The picturesque Gothic cottages built by Mr. Brook, of 
Healey House, in the road leading to Helme, are a great addi- 
tion to the beauty of the landscape, and their gay little 
gardens^ sloping down to the highway, have a most pleasing 
effect. 

was a most distressing one. Great bodily, and still greater mental anguish, 
for, thongli nnqnestionably a chUd of God, her £uth and hope were pain- 
fdlly overcast dnring a part of her sickness. At this time she was constaDtly 
visited by Mr. Charles John Brook, who was always in the habit of reading 
the Scriptnres to her. Finding that aU the promises and encouragements 
held out in them to *' fainting sotds *' feU dead upon her ear, and that the 
comfort they were designed to convey, she was nnable to receive ; he one 
day said, in taking leave of her, ** WeU, Mary, your heart is fall of fear, 
and I see you cannot get aU the pecuie offered yon in this Psalm ** — ^the 
lOSrd, whidi he had just read to her — " I will leave yon one single verse of 
it to think about — ^it is this: — * He knoweth our frame, he remembereth 
that we are dust * ; '* and, ^e added, ** I have been able to think of this, 
and have fonnd comfort from it." The poor sufferer's memory was mach 
impaired by her sickness, bat it was able to retain these few touching 
words. 
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WILSHAW— ITS NAME* AND NATURAL FEATURES. 

One more interesting portion of the chapelry of Meltham^ 
still remains to be described, which is Wilshaw. In this 
hamlet which belongs entirely to Mr. Hirst, various additions 
and improvements have been made during the last twenty 
years. But before entering upon a description of them, it 
may be well to glance for a moment at the probable aspect of 
the locality in the fourteenth century, at which time we 
gather from an ancient document of the reign of Edward ITL, 
that Wilshaw was a well wooded and possibly a well watered 
portion of the district This curious and valuable document^ 
once in the possession of the late Joseph Green Armytage, 
Esq., of ThickhoUins, was a grant &om Edward IIL to John 
de Thickholyns, empowering him to cut wood in the Willow 
Shae, or Shaw, now called Wilshaw, in all probability the 
site on which the church and a villa have since been erected. 
It is very interesting to be thus carried back to a period so 
early as that between the years 1327 and 1377, in the first of 
which Edward IIL, began, and in the last of which he ended 
his reign, and through a vista of so many centuries to get a 
glimpse at Wilshaw, lying embowered in thick trees, among 
which it must be concluded from its name, that the willow 
preponderated. It is also interesting to find that the names 
of ThickhoUins and Wilshaw, have, in so great a lapse of 
time undergone so little change either in their spelling or 
pronunciation. 

This is the first and only record extant of the coimtry 
situated immediately contiguous to the two hamlets of Greave, 
in the township of Netherthong, i^ indeed, they existed at 
aU at that period. Its present aspect is highly picturesque, 
as are all the views everywhere to be seen from it. The 
same distinctive features of wide heath-covered moors and 
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magnifioetit extent of sky, prevail here as elsewheie on these 
high hillfly and give to the landscape a chaiaeter of breadth 
and boldness pecoliarly its own. The snn-setB, OGcasionally 
to be observed £rom it^ are remarkable for their richness and 
beauty — a hd which is attributable to the great distance 
of the horizon from the spectator.* 

RECENT ADDITIONS AND IMPBOVEHENTS. 
Such are the natural features of this remote comer of the 
district Of the artificial ones that have been added to it^ 
neither few in number nor unimportant in diameter, it may 
be afiOrmed that the patient and industrious pursuit of oom- 
merce has in few localities been crowned with greater success, 
or produced more marvellous results during the last twenty 
years than in that of Wilshaw, where the erection of a church 
and in£uit school, with a house for the minister, the laying 
out of extensive and beautiful grounds^ owe their existence 
to the genius of well directed commercial enterprise as 
exhibited in the person of one very spirited individual^ Mr. 
Joseph Hirst, of Wilshaw Villa. This gentleman's woollen 
cloth mills are situate^ one at Meltham Mills, and the other at 
Boyd !Edge ; he has also other extensive buildings at Wilshaw, 
adapted to hand-loom weaving, dyeing, woolsorting, &a, Ssc^ 
and near to these he has erected neat and commodious dweUing- 
houses for some of his overlookers and skilled workmen. 

ST. MABY'S OHUBOH AND INFANT SCHOOL AT WILSHAW. 
St. Mar/s Church, Wilshaw, was built and endowed by 
Mr. Hirst^ in memory of his beloved and only child, Maiy, 

* The walls which haTe been lately bnilt to enclose these moors, thon^ 
donbtless an improvement in a utilitarian point of view, have sadly spoiled 
the picturesque beauty of the landscape, by conyerting the wild broken 
ground into some thing very like a series of ill cultivated fields ; and the 
wide open road, into a long, narrow, stupid lane. 
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the wife of Mr. Alfred Beaumont^ of Park Cottage, whose 
early death took place on Jmie the 9th, 1859. The first 
stone of this edifice was laid by Mrs. Hirst on the 31st of 
March, 1862, and it was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese on the 27th of April, 1863. The infant school, 
which forms a part of the building, is a spacious room, well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was designed, it is fur- 
nished with forms for the weekday evening lectures, and is 
also used as a Sunday school The daily attendance of 
in&nts averages thirty-five, and there are fifty on the books. 
The number of Sunday scholars is 104, the population of the 
district is 490. The minister is the Eev. J. S. E. Spencer. 

This church is calculated to seat 230 persons, including the 
school children. The style of its architecture is that termed 
Eomanesque. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the stone 
masonry without, equalled only by that of the wood work 
within, the carving of which is greatly admired, while every- 
thing connected with the church bespeaks the care and 
attention bestowed upon it. A handsome east window bears 
the following inscription: — 

" In Memoiy of Mary, the only child of Joseph and Eleanor Hirst, of 
Wilflhaw, who died Jane 9th, 1859." 

And on each of the north and south windows in the chancel 
these lines are inscribed :-^ 

*< In Memory of Mary, the beloTed wife of Alfred Beaumont, Esq., 1864." 

It would be impossible to withhold a tribute of affectionate 
respect to the memory of this amiable young lady, suddenly 
removed from her family and friends by the hand of death, 
in the 28th year of her age ; nor can it be considered out of 
place here to record her endearing qualities as a daughter 
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and a wife^ the tenderness of her sympathies with the poor, 
and the anxiety she erer evinced in all that concerned their 
best interests. 

THE PROSPEBOUB STATE OF THE CHAPELBY AND THE 
BENEFICIAL OPEBATIONS OF THE CHUBOHEB IN IT. 

In closing this description of the foiegoing three portions 
of the township of Meltham— -Meltham Mills, Helme^ and 
Wilshaw, it is a sonrce of satisfaction to be able to testify to 
the prosperous condition of all, and to the beneficial influence 
exercised over each respectively by the Messrs. Brook's and 
Hirst l^or are they alone actuated by a conscientious sense 
of duty towards their workpeople, for the same principle 
operates with the heads of other establishments in the district^ 
smaller in extent^ but similar in kind, and to the universal 
prevalence of this feeling, the general order and prosperity of 
the township is, doubtless, attributable. 

The good carried out by the churches built at Meltham 
Mills, Helme, and Wilshaw, famishes ground for much 
thankfulness, and a satisfstctory solution of the old adage, 
" divide and conquer," for without their agency, the beneficial 
results now observable, never could have been effected; it 
being quite clear, that four zealous and conscientious men, 
each placed in the centre of his work, must necessarily be 
able to accomplish much more than one, however apostolic 
and unwearying in his labours. 

Note to page 218. — ^WHfihaw. — Shaw in this name signifies a groye or 
wood, so that the designation hy which this hamlet is known, means a 
WiUowgrove or Willow-wood. As used by some early English writers shaw 
implies also a thioket. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

KELTHAM — ITS SABLY PHYSICAL ASPECT — THE ELLAND TBAGEOT 
— ^NATURAL BE80UB0ES OF MELTHAM — INTBODUOTION OF THE 
WOOLLEN CLOTH MANUFACTUBB INTO ENaLAND— THE WEST- 
BIDnva — ^ANO MELTHAM — PUBSUIT OF AOBICULTUBE — TANNINO 
OF LSATHEB — THIOKHOLLINS — THE ABMYTAOE FAMILY— A COPY 
OF THE OONTBACT FOB THE EBBOTION OF MEAN BBIBOE — ^ITS 
BNLABOEMENT IN 1748 AND 1806-7 — THE OCCUBBBNCES OF 
SEYEBB DISTBEBS— BBEOTION OF A WESLEYAN METHODIST 
OHAPEL IN 1819 — ^EBEOTION OF TWO BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND A NEW CHAPEL — MELTHAM ENCLOSUBE ACTS — ^FOBMATION 
OF THE TUBNPISE BOAD FBOM HUDDEBSFIELD TO MELTHAM — 
BBECTION OF THE PABSONAOE HOUSE IN 1839 — ^ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A POST OFFICE — ^NEWS-BOOM AND LENDING LIBBABY — 
OPENING OF THE MECHANICS* INSTITUTE IN 1829 — THE INTENSE 
FBOST OF 1866 — ^INTBODUOTION OF GAS IN 1866— ADOPTION OF 
THE LOCAL GOYEBNMENT ACT IN 1860 — CONSTBUCTION OF THE 
WATEBWOBKS IN 1862 — ^FOBMATION OF THE BAILWAY FBOM 
HUDDEBSFIELD TO MELTHAM COMMENCED— SEYEBAL MINOB 
IMPBOYEMENTS NOTICED— THE POPULATION OF THE TOWNSHIP 
FBOM 1801 TO 1861. 

^ jj^jy treating of the eaily physical aspect of Meltham, and 
^9 of the artificial and social xshanges which have been 
effected in it ftom time to time, by the hand of man, it is 
unnecessary to revert to pre-historic eras, when the whole 
surfiEuse of the country was in a state of nature, in order duly 
to appreciate the extent and value of the improvements which 
have been made by the advance of civilisation and the 
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knowledge of mechanical science. It is sufficient here to 
notice the condition of the township at the time of the I^or- 
man Conquest^ when it was held by two Saxon thanes^ Cola 
and Suuen, who were dispossessed by the Conqueror, and 
when the manor fell into the hands of the Iforman 
Baron, Hbert de Lacy. 

It is by no means improbable that at that time the extent 
of wood which existed in the district, and the uncultivated 
state of the ground in general, conduced to render it a place 
of £a,yourable resort to its new proprietor and his retainers, as 
affording a cover for the wild animals with which the neigh- 
bourhood abounded, and the chase of which was the most 
favourite diversion of the ITormans. That the deer, the 
wolf^ and the fox were then to be found in the district, may- 
be naturally inferred from the significant names of Deer Hill, 
Wolf Stones, and Fox Boyd still remaining in it^ the places 
so called being the precise localities to which these animals 
would most probably have resorted. 

There is no doubt whatever that the red and Mlow deer 
were found at Honley and Holmfirth in the reign of Edward 
nX, for there is an incidental allusion to their existence in 
the sad record of the Elland and Beaumont feud of that 
period. When Lockwood, of Lockwood, had been for some time 
living in concealment after the tragic murder of Sir John 
Elland, of Elland,* and his son, by the Beaumonf s of Cros- 

* ** Sir John EUand, of EUand, was a man of great acconnt, and High 
Steward to the Earl of Waoren, Lord of the manor of Wakefid.d. He slew 
Robert Beaumont in his own house at Crosland Hall the 24th, Edward 
III. And was himself slain by Sir Robert Beaumont's sons as he came 
from keeping the Sheriff's torn at his own manor of Brighoose. The 
quarrel was abont the Earl of Lancaster, and the Eart of Warren, that 
took away the said EmtI of Lancaster's wife, there being a man slain of 
the said Earl Warren's party in a hurley-bnrley betwixt the two Lords for 
tiiat matter. EUand came to search far the murderer in the said Beaumont's 
house, who belonged to the said Earl of Lancastw, and slew him there ; 
Lockwood of Lockwood (William) was put to death, he, as weU as Adam 
Beaumont, was a gentleiiian retains, or adherent to the Earl of Laaeastor." 
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land, and was traveUing fiom Feny Bridge to Gannon Hall, 
he was advised by two of his yonng kinswomen, whom he 
accidentally met on his way, to go directly to Crosland Hall, 
to Adam Eeanmont, where he might liye safely, and hunt 
with him and other gentlemen both the red and fiallow deer, 
at Hanley — Honley — and HolmfirtL And this advice, 
backed as it was by the information that elsewhere the sheriff 
and his men were making diligent search for him, he had 
done well to follow. There is no record or tradition extant 
as to the precise time when these animals became extinct in 
the district j but it is mbst likely that they were driven out 
here^ as in many other parts of the kingdom, by the increase 
and spread of the population and the gradual extension of 
agricultural operations. 

THE NATURAL BESOUBOES OF MELTHAM. 
With regard to the natural resources of the township of 
Meltham, there can be no doubt that wood for the building 
of huts and for fuel was to be had in abundance on the 
high moors, before the seam of coal was discovered ; while 
the lower grounds furnished pasturage for the oxen, and the 
oak trees, every where plentifdl, produced a suflRcient quantity 
of acorns for the support of the vast herds of swine, which in 
those days formed so large a part of Saxon wealth ; and honey, 
the luxury of those times, was not wanting in a district 
surrounded by heath-covered moors. The Domesday Survey 
testifies to there being land under the plough at Meltham, 
which necessanly implies the cultivation of cereal crops ; and 
game of various kinds probably abounded in the forests, 

— Cr€Lbtree^s Hist. ofJSaZifaXfp. 451. The Earl of Lancaster was at that time 
Lord of the manor of Meltham, Haddersfield, Crosland, Holme, &c,, and 
of nnmerons other places, in right of his wife, Alice de Lacy ; the unhappy 
woman who was die caose of so much hloodshed, and of a deadly and 
lasting fend hetween the Earls of Warren and Lancaster. 
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while the mountain streamfl, at that time untainted by dye- 
wares and other impurities, yielded a plentiful supply of fish. 
These apparently insignificant streams were eventually 
destined to effect great physical and social changes in the 
yalley through which they flowed, and under an agency then 
undreamt o^ to bring wealth and social improvement within 
its range ; for there can be no question that to every part of 
the district this supply of water power has been more enrich- 
ing than the discovery of a gold mine^ and has been productive 
of fax greater moral good. 

INTRODUCTION OP THE WOOLLEN CLOTH MANUFACTURE 

INTO ENGLAND, THE ,WEST-RIDING, 

AND MELTHAH. 

There is no actual proof as to the date at which the woollen 
doth manufacture was established in Meltham,* but it is not 
impossible that it might have been so, early in the time of 
Edward IIL, as there is direct historical evidence of its 
introduction into the West-Kiding of Yorkshire in the 12th 
year of his reign ; for it is recorded that in 1338, the manu- 
fisujturers of Flanders — Flemings — seeking refuge from the 
persecutions with which they were assailed in their own 
country, repaired in great numbers to England, and many of 
them settled at Halifax, and the neighbouring places; and 
in the same year an act of Parliament was passed for the 
encouragement of foreign weavers, t 

Additional testimony as to the period of its establishment 
in England, is also famished by an old monastic chronicler, 
who, in recording the virtues of Edward and his Flemish oon- 

* Mr. Morehouse in his T&Luable <* History of EirkbTirton'* states, '* that 
the introduotioii of woollen cloth working is nnqnestionahly of great 
antiquity, and that there are strong reasons for believing that it was 
actiyely carried on in the Parish of Eirkbnrton in the reign of Edward III." 

f "Mayhall's Annals of Torkshire/* published in Leeds in 1860. 
pp. 84. 85. 
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sort, exclaims, ^'BlessedbethememoryofkiiigEdwaidihelll., 
andPliilippa, of Hamault, liis Queen, wlio first inyented dothes," 
by which, we suppose the worthy monk to mean cloth, as there 
is no reason whatever for believing that previous to this reign, 
our ancestors were without garments of some kind or other. 

Hie quaint historian, Fuller, when drawing a comparison 
between a pastoral and manufiEtcturing country, speaks of the 
great benefit likely to accrue to England from the introduction 
of this art, and says, " The king having married Philippe^* 
the daughter of the Earl of Hainault, began now to grow 
sensible of the great gain the ^Netherlands got by our English 
wool, in memory whereof the Duke of Burgundy, a century 
after, instituted the order of ' The Golden Fleece,' wherein, 
indeed, the fleece was ours, but the gold theirs, so vast was 
their emolument by the trade of clothing. Our king, there- 
fore, resolved, if possible, to reduce the trade to his own 
country-men, who as yet were ignorant, as knowing no more 
what to do with their wool than the sheep that bore it" 

But it is stated, that ''the art of manufjeusturing doth was 
known and practised in some parts of England even long 
before this period, and that it was introduced into England 
fix)m Flanders in the year llll."t 

" The first exportation of English doth occurred in 1197." 
"Li 1261, all Englishmen were commanded to wear British 
doth ;" and, in " Truder's Chronology," it is stated, that "doth 
manufacture was established in England by Edward L" 

It is probable that on the settlement of the Flemings in 
the West-Eiding, during the reign of Edward IIL, the 
manufacture of doth became a separate and distinct branch of 
business, and has ever since continued to expand its 
dimensions. Previously, it is not improbable^ that most 

* See Appendix Note H. 

f "Townflend's Manual of Dates." 
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fiimilies made doth for their own ose^ as many do still in 
some parts of Wales, and thus have given employment to the 
women in carding and spinning. 

With regard to the period at which woollen doth was first 
made in Mdtham, although it is not^ as already stated, 
impossible that it might have been as early as the time of 
Edward III., it more probably dates a good deal later, 
between the years 1495, and 1509, during the reign of Henry 
YIL, when, as remarked in a learned work by Professor 
Millar, the coarse woollen manufactory was introduced into 
the West-Biding of Yorkshire. *' The woollen trade of Eng- 
land," he says, "made considerable advances in the reign of 
Henry YIL, when, after a long course of civil dissensions^ the 
people began to eiy oy tranquility under a prince, who favoured 
and protected the arts of peace. About this time were set on 
foot the coarse woollen manu&ctures of Yorkshire, particularly 
at Wakefield, Leeds, and HalifEix, places remarkably well 
adapted to that species of work, £rom the plenty of coal and 
the numerous springs of water with which they are suppHed." * 

So much for the probable introduction of this branch of 
industry — ^the staple trade of England — at an early period 
into this district But there is direct and positive proof of its 
existence here in the time of queen Elisabeth^ during the 
early part of whose reign mention is made in a curious old 
document dated " 20th Julye, 1578," of a "John Wodde, off 
Heye, off the Farisshe off Almonburie within the countye off 
Yorke, Clothier, and of a "Thomas Beaumont^ clothier, to 
whom property is left in trust for John Beaumont^" &c. By 
another indenture bearing date October 10th, 1646, John 
Beaumont, of Meltham, devised, along with other property, a 

* Vide " Millar's Historioal view of the English Goyemment from the 
settlement of the Saxons in Britain, to the accession of the Honse of 
Stuart.'* Mr. Morehonse states in his "History of Eirkbnrton " that 
ihere itwi a falling mill at Mytham Bridge in the xelgn of Heniy YUI. 
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billing mill, cottages^ &c., to his son Abiaham Beaumoni^ and 
a Geoige Beaumont^ of Meltham, his half brother, a woollen 
diaper, left behind him a will dated June 14th, 1659. 
There is also a James Haighe, of Meltham, clothier, alluded 
to in a deed bearing date 1657, a Thomas Mitchell, of Mel- 
tham, clothier, in 1704, and William Badclifie, derk, of 
Dinnington, in the countie of York — ^the great grandfather of 
Sir Joseph Eaddiffe — ^lets a ** falling milne" in Meltham, in 
the year 1707, with appurtenances, dams, &c, for twenty one 
years, at the yearly rent of eleven pounds, to James Eoberts, 
of Steps Milne, in Honley, and Joseph Roberts, of Dungeon 
Milne, both in the parish of Almonburie. 

The following entry from a register is curious, as aflPording 
a picture of one of the restrictive laws in force respecting 
woollen doth in the early part of the last century : — 

** Sarah Brearley of the parish of Ahnondbiiry maketh oath that the 
body of Elizabeth Bntterworth of Meltham — ^lately deceased— was not 
buried in any materiall contrary to an act of Parliament made for 
bnrymg in woollen. Dated 80, October, 1719." — " Sworn before me Isaac 
Walton, Onrate of Marsden Chappell." 

To these might doubtless be added, many more instances of 
a flimilar kind, all tending to prove that the woollen cloth 
working, as it was called, very early took root in this country, 
and that it, along with the cultivation of the soil, helped to 
stimulate the energies and industry of the inhabitants. 

AGBIOTTLTUBAL PUBSUIT IN MELTHAM. 
To the pursuit of agriculture, however, the first place was 
necessarily given by persons, nearly all of whom where free- 
holders, and, as in the documentary evidence respecting 
property in Meltham, from the time of Elizabeth to that of 
queen Anne, the terms yeoman and husbandman are per- 
petually applied to the various individuals therein named, 
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it is nataial to conclude that most of the inhabitants were 
landed proprietors; those on a larger scale were called 
yeomen, and those on a smaller one husbandmen, and both 
freeholders. It is perhaps to the preponderance of this dass, 
that may be traced the excessive love for their district, so 
many of whose acres were their own, which ever distinguished 
the inhabitants of Meltham, and also that strong independent 
self-will and impatience of restraint, which they have on 
many occasions evinced. 

THE TANNING OP LEATHER. 
To the tilling of the soil and the working of woollen doth, 
must be added a third branch of industrial pursuit, namely, 
that of tanning leather, which was carried on at Meltham, 
though not to any great extent^ consideriDg the abundance of 
oak bark to be had in the neighbourhood and the constant 
supply of water. But this branch of trade has long since 
left the place, and Mr. Benjamin Armytage, who resided at 
Thickhollins, in 1731, as &r as is known, was the last person 
connected with Meltham, who embarked largely in it 

THICKHOLLINS AND THE ARMYTAGE FAMILY. 
Of Thickhollins itself from its antiquity and beauty, the 
boast and ornament of the district^ it is to be regretted that 
no particular records remain, and that beyond the generally 
admitted fact of its having been always ranked as the Great 
House* of the neighbourhood, it was also admired for its 
ancient respectability. Tradition gives no clue to the date of 
its erection, nor is the name of its founder preserved. The 
first allusion to it, as has been already stated, is to be found 

* Tradition testifies to the open-handed hospitality of this ancient 
mansion for many generations back, and this is a characteristic it is by 
no means likely to lose in the hands of its present oocnpant, Mr. 
J. W. Oarlile. 
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in the time of Edward IIL, when a John de Thickholyna, 
probably the lord of the soil, was in sufficient favour with 
his Sovereign, to ask and obtain a special grant at his hands.* 
But though no conjecture can be formed as to when or by 
whom the first mansion at Thickhollins was built, the present 
one is supposed to stand on its site, and may, probably, retain 
the old foundations, but it has been so often enlarged and 
remodelled that its present shape and dimensions convey no 
idea of what its former aspect might have been, or afford the 
least clue as to the domestic habits of its early occupants. 
And thus the history of a place whose records migM have 
furnished details of sufficient interest to fill a separate chapter, 
are brought within the limits of a couple of pages. 

It is believed that the first member of the Armytage family 
who settled at Thickhollins was Thomas, the son of " John 
Armitedge, of Ermytage,'' who died in 1527. This Thomas 
was a younger son, and is the gentleman pointed out by the 
compiler of the Thickhollins pedigree as the ancestor of that 
branch. The earliest entry of any one bearing the Armytage 
name, in the Almondbury Parish Eegister, is the fol- 
lowing: — "1558, Feb. 11. Anthony the son of John Armi- 
tedge Bapt. of Thickhollins.'' The incidental ijiotices which 
have been gleaned respectmg certain members of this family 
are very few, and very meagre, and amount to nothing more 
than such bare facts as the following, namely, that a sister of 
Christiau Binns, the first curate of Meltham, married an 
Anthony Armytage, probably sometime between the years 
1651 and 1669; that the mother of Abraham Woodhead was 
an Armytage ; also that one of his Thickhollins cousins was at 
University College, Oxford, when Dr. Obadiah Walker was 
the master of it, about 1675; that his eldest cousin^ John 

* Namely, a grant to cut wood in the Willow 8hae. 
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Aimytage, of ThickhoUma, in the year 1676, married Mary,* 
the relict of Godfrey Beaumont, of South Crosland, yeoman; 
that she died the following year after the birth of her fiist 
child, who was baptised the same day his mother was interred 
at Meltham ; also that his son, John Armytage, of Thickhollins, 
" Armiger," was one of the grand jury at York in 1716, and 
that he died on the 14th of l^ovember, 1747. One more 
glimpse of this ancient family is afforded in the Meltham 
Begister in 1752, where it is noted, that ''old Mrs. Mary Armi- 
tage, o'th Thickhollins, was buried in the chancel July the 27." 
The Thickhollins property is now vested in the person of 
the Eey. J. 1^. Green Armytage, son of the late Joseph Green 
Armytage, Esq. The luxuriant growth of the holly at and 
near this interesting old place, folly justifies its name, and 
gives it a bright and cheerful appearance even in the gloomy 
months of vnbater. 

A COPY OF THE CONTRACT FOB THE ERECTION OF 
MEAN BRIDGE. 

The deed respecting the erection of Mean Bridge is still in 
existence, and has been kindly lent for insertion in this 
volume, by its possessor, Mr. Joseph Taylor, the registrar. 
It runs thus : — 

JAMES HACKING AND JOSEPH PIGHLES BOND 
CONCERNING MEAN BRIDGE. 

NoTerint xmiyersi per prsesentes nos Jacobnm Hacking de Sowerby et 
Josephnm Pighles de Rnshworth in Comitatn Eboraci, Masons, teneri et 
firmiter obligari Abrahamo Woodhead de Netherthongae, in parochi& de 
Almonbnry et Comitatn predicto, yeoman, in decern libiis bon» et legalis 
monetsB MagnsB Brittannise solvendis eidem Abrahamo Woodhead ant sao 
certo Attomato, Executoribns, Administratoribns, vel Assignis snis. Ad 

* This lady's maiden name was Waterhonse, her first husband's name 
was Godfrey Beaumont, of South Crosland, who left property to MelUuun 
and Honley chapels. — See page 17. 
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qnam qoidem Bolationem bene et fideliter fiusiendam ObligatHTts hob et 
atnunqne nostrCbu , per se pro toto et in tsoHdo Heredes, Exeontares, 
Administratores nostros firmiter per presentes Sigillis nostriB sigillatis 
datis Tigesimo octavo die Julij Anno Begni Domini Georgij Regis Magnea 
Brittanniffi Francie et HibemisB fidei Defensoris &c., deoimo Annoqae 
Domini 1724. 

[Translation of the above. 

Enow all men by these preeentB, that we James Hacking, of Sowerby, 
and Joseph Pighles, of Bnshworth, in the coimty of York, Masons, ax6 
held and firmly boimd to Abraham Woodhead, of Netherthong,* in the 
parish of Ahnondbnry, and coonty aforesaid, yeoman, in ten pomids of good 
and lawful money of Great Britain, to be paid to the said Abraham Wood- 
head or his certain attorney, executors, administrators or assigns, for 
which payment to be well and truly made, we bind onrselves, and each of 
ns, by himself, for the whole and in gross, our heirs, ezectttors, and 
administrators, firmly by these presents, sealed with our seals, dated the 
twenty-eighth day of July, in the tenth year of the reign of our BoTereign 
Lord George, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &o., and in the year of our Lord 1724. f] 

Whereas npon the seyenteenth day of January last past, a bargain was 
made betwixt the aboye-named Abraham Woodhead, Constable of Meltham- 
halfe in the Parish and coimty aforesaid of the one part, and the above 
bound James Hacking and Joseph Pighles on the other part, whereby the 
said James Hacking and Joseph Pighles undertook to build a new stone 
bridge at Meltham aforesaid, for and in consideration of the sum of four 
pounds seven shillings and sixpence, to be paid at two several payments, 
viz. one halfe part at the finishing of the said Bridge, and the other 
halfe part at the feast of St. Bartholomew next ensuing. 

Now the condition of this obligation is such, that if the al>ove bounden 
James Hacking and Joseph Pighles will and do rebuild the said Bridge, if 
it should happen to be broken down by floods, or <ythan?i8e, within the 
term of seven years next ensuing the date hereof, and farther, if the said 
James Hacking and Joseph Pighles or their heirs, executors, &c., shaU 

• «* Nether-Thong, although now an independent township, was formerly 
called Meltham-HaJf, having been severed firom lieltham at a remote 
period. — History of Kirkbiwton, Note p, 218. 

4- Mean Bridge was enlarged September 13th, 1743. In a document of 
the year 1677, 29th, Charles II., we observe that an ii^'unction is laid 
*< upon those whom it shall concern to keep in repair the Meane Gate and 
Lane," penalty for neglect of such 28. each. 
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dniing the teim of Beren yean next ensoing, maintain, uphold and keep 
the said bridge in good repair, the BattlementB only excepted, as occasion 
ahall require and when requested by the Constable of Meltham afbiesaid 
then in office. Then this obligation to be void, otherwise in force. 
Sealed, signed and deliyered The seal of 

being written upon treble James O Hacldng 

Sixpenny stampt paper The seal of 

as the Act requires, in Joseph Q Pickles 

presence of 

John Stainton* Ticketed outside 



John Shaw James Hacking ' 

SB 

Joseph Pighles 



Bond conoeming 
Mean Bridge. 



THE ENLABGEMENT OF MEAN BBIDGE IN 1805-7. 
This bridge was widened westward sometime between the 
years 1805, and 1807, in consequence of an accident which 
occurred to a spirited and valuable horse in crossing it on the 
12th of August, 1805, by which the animal was nearly killed. 
The circumstances which gave rise to the accident were these. 
A person, Mr. John Armitage, assisting at the inn on that 
day, took the horse which belonged to one of the gentlemeii 
who had come to shoot on the moors, to water at the goit 
When returning, at a pretty sharp trot^ the animal, unex- 
pectedly, took fright^ and with his rider on his back, leaped 
over the east battlement. Armitage escaped almost miracu- 
lously^ for, though his neck was somewhat twisted, yet no 
bones were broken. The horse was not actually killed by the 
fall, but so ii\jured, that it was found necessary for him to be 
immediately shot After this accident the bridge was widened 
by order of the constable then in office. 

NOTICES OF SEYEBE DISTBESS. 
The year 1799, known as the "dreadful barley time," is 

* Prohably the curate of Meltham, nominated by B. Slater, vioar of 
Almondbnry in 1724. 
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well remembered by the aged inhabitants of Meltham, when 
oatmeal was sold for five shillings and fourpence per stone.* 
The township then suffered severely with many other parts of 
the country &om the effects of a succession of bad harvests. 

The year 1812 appears like that of 1799, to have been one 
of much distress and privation to the working classes in Mel- 
tham, and it is satisfstctory to observe by the town's books, 
that a subscription was at that time entered into for the relief 
of the necessitous poor of the township, then containing a 
population of about 1470 only. Of this subscription, Mr. 
James Grarlick and Mr. Crispin Taylor were the collectors. 

THE ERECTION OF A WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL. 

In the year 1819 a Wesleyan Methodist Chapel was erected 
in the village, in connection with which is a flourishing 
Sunday school, which was stated at the last meeting of the 
Mechanics' Institute to contain 240 scholars.t 

THE BAPTISTS. 
The pastor of the Baptist Congre^tion, the Eev. Mr. 
Thomas, now in the 79th year of his age, states that he has 
resided in Meltham for thirty-seven years, during which period 
he has been instrumentalin building two Sunday schools, and in 
1864, a New chapel of commodious dimensions. The number 
of scholars attending his Sunday school is stated to be 117. 

THE MELTHAM ENCLOSURE ACTS. 
It is probable that the most important physical changes 
which have taken place in the district, were produced by the 
act for enclosing the lands in the manor of Meltham, passed 

« The measure called hoop was sold for sixteen shillings. It contained 
three stones of sixteen pounds to the stone. 

f The Wesleyan Methodist Congregation was established at Meltham 
in the year 1807. 
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in the seBBion of 1817, the 57th year of the leign of George 
ULy which was amended in the first of William IV., and 
carried into effect in the year 1832, for the walling in, 
drainage, and cultivation of the waste lands, consequent upon 
it^ especially those that lay nearest to the village, must have 
natarally affected its aspect^ and taken away the wild romantic 
beauty it previously possessed, when the heather and bilberry 
plant were to be found blooming much nearer to it than 
they are at present 

THE TURNPIKE ROAD FROM HUDDERSPIELD 
TO MELTHAM. 

The turnpike road &om Huddersfield to Meltham* was 
begun in 1819. An act for amending, improviag, and main- 
taining of which passed in the session of 1825, in the 6th 
year of George IV., must have conduced greatly to advance 
the social condition of the people, by affording them fertilities 
of intercourse with their Huddersfield and other neighbours, 
and opening out markets from which their ancestors were 
necessarily excluded. The completion of this load gave a 
considerable impetus to trade and industrial pursuits of every 
description, and in consequence of it, improvements of various 
kinds at first gradually, and then rapidly succeeded, and made 
way for each other. 

THE ERECTION OP THE PARSONAGE HOUSE. 
On a portion of the glebe land situated above the village 
an excellent Parsonage House with suitable offices attached, 

« Meltham is in the apper diyision of the Wapentake of Agbrigg. It 
is six and a half miles Bonth-west by Bonth from Hnddersfield. Its bonn- 
daries are hi west, West Nab; north west, Oomer of Deer Hill; north, 
Blacbnoorfoot ; east, Folly Dyke. The Dmidical or Rockingstone, 
mentioned in pp. 6, 7, was, it appears by a docnment of the reign of 
Charles II. — 1677— considered one of the bonndaries of the township of 
Meltham. " The Rockingstone att Farrcroft Nabb '' being therein speci- 
fied as one of the limits. 
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was erected in the year 1839, by the Eev. Joseph Hughes, 
who had been appointed to the incumbency in the previous 
year. The building of this house was an event of great 
interest to all the inhabitants of Meltham, for in addition to 
the prospect it held out of a resident incumbent, one whose 
blessed vocation it should be, as has been well said, " to do 
the greatest amount of good to the greatest number of persons," 
its elevated position, overlooking the village, and visible from 
many points of view, led them to expect that it would be not 
only a most prominent, but also a most pleasing feature in 
their landscape. Nor were they disappointed in their hope, 
for its completion folly justified their anticipations. A stone 
scroll over the front door bears the following inscription : — 

Ao Xi 1889. 

THE POST OFFICE, NEWS-ROOM, LENDING LIBRARY, 
MECHANICS' INSTITUTE, AND ODD-FELLOWS' HALL. 

Among the most important public improvements in the 
village was the establishment of a Post Office in the year 
1845, afterwards followed by the opening of a l^ews-room, 
and the formation of a Lending Library in 1851, famished by 
the kind liberality of some of the neighbouring gentlemen 
interested in the welfare of the inhabitants. The volumes 
composing this library are kept in an apartment above the 
News-room, and being well assorted, are a great boon to all 
the readers of the village. The Mechanics' Institute was 
opened in the year 1849, and a Female Institute^ under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Lawford, does good service among 
the young women, who receive instruction in it on certain 
week days in the evening, in Scripture history, writing, 
geography, and accounts. The Odd Fellows' Hall, a large 
room belonging to the members of the order whose name it 
bears, was built in 1851, and is well adapted for public 
meetings of various kinds, tea drinkings, concerts, &c 
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THE INTENSE FEOST OP 1856. 
An intense fiost in the spring of 1855, which began on the 
6th of February, and lasted till the 5th of March, was a cause 
of mnch suffering in the village and district contiguous to 
Meltham, and called for immediate sympathy and aid from 
the rich towards their poor neighbours. This was readily 
accorded, and liberal subscriptions were promptly set on foot 
for the supply of bread, soup, and coal to the most necessitous 
among them. The supply of bread and soup thus provided was 
sufficient for the relief of 1359 families, to whom it was 
distributed at Meltham Parsonage from the 8th of February 
to the 5th of March. The coal was distributed to the poor 
in the village.* 

THE ERECTION OF GAS WOBES. 
Gk» was first introduced into Meltham in November, 1855, 
after the completion of the Glas works near Mean Bridge, 
which were erected by a joint stock company with a capital 
of £2,000, in shares of £2 each, and at an outlay of £2,250, 
the extra £250 being borrowed money. Subsequent 
improvements have been made, the cost of which was dej&ayed 
out of the reserve fund of the company. 

THE ADOPTION OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, AND 
THE OONSTRUOTION OF WATERWORKS. 

In the year 1860, a Board for Local Government was 
formed, under whose auspices in 1862, the village was sup- 

* [In connection with the coal at that time dlstribnted in the Tillage, 
many may doubtless remember the two Mends, both now passed away, 
the Rev. Joseph Hughes, and Mr. Charles John Brook, engaged together 
in that work of charity, the older man sitting in the street, book and 
pencil in hand, keeping an account of the coal, which the yoiinger one, 
with a hearty good will, shoTelled into the baskets and boxes of ttie aged 
and suffering persons for whom it was designed.] 
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plied with water, abundant in quantity and excellent in 
quality. The water was first turned into the mains on the 
5th of May in that year. 

THE BAILWAY AND OTHEB IMPROVEMENTS. 
The last and perhaps the most important event as regards 
its probable effects upon the village of Meltham has yet to 
be recorded, namely, the cutting of the first sod of the Kail- 
way which is to connect Meltham with Huddersfield. This 
was done by Mr. Charles Brook, jun., on April the 4th, 1864. 
The widening of the road to Thickhollins, and the diversion 
of it fix)m the Old Bridge is remembered by many as a recent 
improvement which was much needed. So also ia the intro- 
duction of a Eural Police into the district^ the establishment 
of Mr. Charles Eayner's printing press, and some other minor 
additions on which our limits will not permit us to dwelL 

THE POPULATION OF MBLTHAM FROM 1801 TO 1861. 
The census of the population of the township of Meltham 
fix)m 1801 to 1861 is as foUows :— 1801, 1279 ; 1811, 1470 ; 
1821,2000; 1831,2746; 1841,3262; 1851,3758; 1861, 
4046. The number of families in Meltham in 1728 is stated 
to have been 85, and in 1750 they had increased to 102, 
while the census of 1861 gives them at 890. The township 
consists of 4590 acres. The number of houses in it in 1841 
was 477. The money raised by the parish rates in 1803, 
at five shillings in the pound was £288 14s. 6|d. 

Note to p. 185 : — Gbb was introdaoed into Meliiham Church in Decem- 
ber, 1865, and was lighted for eyening seryice on the 24th of that month. 
The cost of this improyement was about £50, which was defirayed by 
yoluntary subscriptions. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

THB BADOLITFB FAKILy — ITS OONHSCTION BT KASBIAOB WITH 
THB BEAUHONTS OF MELTHAM — NOTICES OF THE AKOnSNT 
FAMILY OF BEAUMONT IN MELTHAM. 

fur is somewlieTe about two hundred years since the name 
and family of Eadcli£fe first became connected with the 
village of Meltham, by the marriage of one of its membeis 
with a lady — Mary Beanmont by name — the daughter of 
Abraham Beaumont^ of Meltham, yeoman, a gentleman who 
was possessed of considerable landed property in the district 

Debrett in his pedigree of the ancient family of Eaddiffe^ 
gives an interesting account of its origin, and states that the 
name is derived &om the village of Eadcli£fe in the county of 
Lancaster, and that it claims affinity with one of our early 
English monarchs, Ethebed — Ivo Taylebois — ^Earl of Anjou, 
from whom it sprang, having married Elfivat, a daughter of 
King Ethebed, It is also connected with the noble but 
unfortunate House of Derwentwater, and with the Earls of 
Sussex, &C. 

But it is unnecessary to follow the pedigree through all its 
various ramifications; suffice it to state^ that the yonng 
divine, William EadcMe, derk, the third son of Edmund 
Badcliffe, of Oldham, in the county of Lancaster, gentlemaii, 
about the year 1670, married Mary, the daughter of Abraham 
Beaumont, of Meltham, and, accordiijig to Debrett, the heiress 
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of her brother George Beaumont* — these Beaumonts were a 
younger branch of the ancient family of Beaumont^ of Whit- 
ley Beaumont, aud of Croslaud, in this county — and were 
scions from the same root, viz. : — the noble baron Eoger de 
Bellomonte, who accompanied William the Conqueror &om 
Normandy to England. The Eev. William Eaddiffe, who 
married Mary Beaumont, above-named, was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and was afterwards curate of 
Thorpe Salvin, where several of his children were bom. He 
was subsequently nominated to the rectories of Aston and 
Dinnington,t in Yorkshire, both which he held for forty years. 
Of his numerous family by Mary, his wife, the daughter of 
Abraham Beaumont, of Meltham, aforesaid, William Eadcliffe, 
his third son, settled himself at Milnsbridge House, near 
Huddersfield, in right of Elizabeth his wife, relict of John 
Sellick Dawson, Esq., sometime of the same place. By this 
lady he had five children, two of whom died young. Of the 
surviving ones, William, Charles, and Mary, it is recorded that 
William Badcli£fe, Esq., of Milnsbridge House, eldest son and 
heir, was Lieutenant Colonel of the West York Militia, and 
one of His Majesty's justices of the peace for the West-Kiding 
of Yorkshire. He died unmarried September 26th, 1795, 
aged eighty-five years, and devised his estates to his nephew, 
Joseph Pickford, eldest son of his sister Mary. 

* This is a mistake, she was the heiress of her brother Abraham. 

f The young rector of Dimiington had a large family of sons and 
daughters, and when at Thorpe Salyin, had a very small stipend to snpport 
them. Hunter in his '* Sonth Torkshire " states that he was instituted 
rector of Dinnington on the 17th of April, 1688, on the presentation of 
King James n., and held the living till his death in 1727. His eldest 
son, Abraham, so named after his maternal grandfather, following the 
example of his father, married a Mary Beamnont, of Meltham, his second 
cousin, the daughter of Thomas Beaumont. This event took place either 
in 1693 or 1694, and formed a double connection between the Badcliffes 
and Beaumonts. Another of the rector of Dinnington's sons became con- 
fessor to the household, and gentleman of the chapel, of Queen Anne. 
William and AbrsJiam were both brought up to the profession of the law. 
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This genUemaii, the great grandson of the Mary Beaumont^ 
who about 1670 became the wife of the Rev. William £ad- 
diffe, in compliance with a clause contained in his uncle's 
will, took the surname and arms of Baddiffe only. He was 
for several years a most loyal and active magistrate, one of 
£[is Majesty's justices of the peace for the counties of Lan- 
caster and Chester, the counly of Derby, and the West-Eiding 
of Yorkshire, and also Deputy Lieutenant for the West-Eiding. 
His services during a period of disorder and pubHc outrage 
were so highly esteemed by the Gk)vemment, that in 1813, at 
the suggestion of the Lord Lieutenant of the West-Eiding of 
Yorkshire — ^Earl Fitzwilliam — a baronetcy was offered him 
with the singular fisivour of a gratuitous patent This he 
accepted, but lived six years only to epjoy ii^ as he died in 
the year 1819. 

Charles EadclifEe, Esq., the uncle of the baronet, some- 
time resident at Heath, near Wakefield, married Francina, 
daughter and co-heir of Eichard Towne, M.D., of York, 
and had by her three daughters, but no son. The 
William Towne Eadcliffe,* of Smithouse, in the parish of 
Halifeo, the son of Charles Eaddiffe, Esq., of Smithouse, 
who had landed property in Meltham, must therefore have 
been the great nephew of Mr. Eaddife, of Heath. 

It would appear that Mr. Abraham Eadcliffe, of Meltham, 
married, for his second wife, Abigail, the daughter of Luke 
Wilson, of Myiham Bridge, the founder of Wilson's charity, 
and, after the birth of a son, removed to Almondbury, and 
resided in the ancient mansion there, called *'Townend,'' of 

* William Towne Badoliffe, gentleman, of Smithonse, in the parish of 
Hftli&x, and his only sister, dying without issue, hy yirtae of their father's 
will, proved at York 28th April, 1818, on the decease of hoth his children, 
the estates at Meltham now vest in his godson Francis Homcastle, Esq., 
and his share of the nndivided estates in Almondhnry, and the parish of 
Eirkhnrton, are vested in a distant relative, Charles Turner, Esq., of 
Hopton. 
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which he hecame the purchaser. The fsunily were of great 
eminence as solicitors, and the hnilding in which they had 
their office is still in existence The subjoined notices from 
the old register of Meltham chapel were forwarded to Almond- 
buiy in the year 1857, and copied into the parish register 
there. 

"1694 (copy) Sarah; f: Abrahami Badcliffe bap : Feb: 21. 
"1696 Abrahamns;* f: Abrmi Radcliffe bap : Feb: 7. 
** 1698 Willms. f : Abrami Badcliffe bap : Mar. 8. 
" 1700 Maria : Ux : Abrhi Badoliffe Sep : May 16. 
" I hereby testify that the foregoing extracts are correctly taken from 
the Register of Baptisms and Bnrials in Meltham Church. 

Joseph Hughes, 
** Meltham Parsonage, Incnmbent." 

Angnst 25th, 1857." 

The following additional extracts firom the registers 
enumerate the subsequent members of the Eadcliffe family 
who emanated from Meltham. 

** 1705 Dec 80 Johnf the son of Abraham Badcliffe, baptized at Meltham. 

" 1711 May 19 Anna the daughter of Abraham Badcliffe of this town 
gentleman baptized. 

*' 1718 Apl 22 Thomas; the son of Abraham Badcliffe gentleman was 
baptized. 

" 1721 Not 9 Sarah the daughter of Abraham Badcliffe of Townend 
gentleman was baptized. 

" 1723 June 29 Abigail the daughter of Abraham Badcliffe of Townend 
gentlemen baptized. 

" 1724 Sept 18 Maria the daughter of Abraham Badcliffe Gentn of 
Townend baptized. 

" 1785 April 17th John Hopldns of the Parish of Huddersfield gentleman 
and Mrs. Bachael Badcliffe of this parish spinster were married by Edward 
Bishton (by virtue of a Licence granted by Br. George Leigh Vicar of 
Hali&x.) 

* This gentleman was liying at Almondbury in the year 1720. 

f Died at Almondbury in 1768. 

I Settled at Charlston in South Carolina. 
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** Apl 27tli CharleB son of Kr. Abraham Baddiffe of Townend attoney 
at Law was buried. 

" 1739 Sept 17 Abigail wife of Mr. Abraham Badcliffe of Townend 
attorney at law buried. 

** 1747 Apl 1 Mr. Abraham Badcliffe attorney at Law was buried. 

** 1752 Oct 19 The Bevd. Mr. John Hirst, Curate of Longwood Chapel 
and Mrs. Abigail Badcliffe, spinster, of this Parish were married by Tirtnfi 
of a Licence granted by Mr. Thomas Bhodes, Vicar of Batley. 

** 1763 Dec 31 John Badcliffe of Townend Gentlemen was bnried. 

" 1764 Mar 13 Catherine the Belict of John Badcliffe of Townend 
Gentln- was bnried. 

" 1782 Apl 24 Bnried Miss Sarah Badcliffe who was bom at Townend 
in Almondbnry, bat died at Woodhonse in Bastrick. 

THE BEAUMONT FAMILY. 

Of the ancient fiunily of tlie Beaumonts, of Meltham, with 
whom, as already stated, the Badcliffes first allied themselves 
in marriage about the year 1670, some particulars have been 
gleaned from old legal documents kindly famished by several 
of those professional friends to whose courtesy the editor is 
indebted for some of the most valuable notices in this work. 
From one of these documents it appears that John Beaumont, 
the elder, of Meltham, yeoman, by indenture dated May 23rd, 
15th, Elizabeth — 1573 — enfeoffs his son and heir John 
Beaumont, the younger, with a moiety of his lands, and all 
his possessions in Meltham, &c., to him and to his heirs for 
ever, retaining the other moiety to his own use during 
his life. 

A second indenture states that this John Beaumont^ the 
younger, upon whom a moiety of his father's property was 
settled in 1573, in anticipation of his contemplated marriage 
with Agnes, widow of Thurstan Mottley,* of Honley, died 

* Thnrstan Mottley. — Thnrstan bears a singular resemblance to Thnr- 
ston or Thnrstin Clough, near Honley, which probably derived its i 
from its owner here mentioned. 
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about the first year of Charles the first's reign, and was 
succeeded in his estates by Im son, also a John Beaumont^ 
then forty-seven years of age. In the inquisition holden at 
Bradford in 1625, the lands and possessions therein described 
prove him to have been a very wealthy yeoman. 

From a third indenture it appears that the son and heir of 
this gentleman, again a John Beaumonl^ and the fourth of 
that name in an uninterrupted succession, devised all his 
estates in Meltham, to wit, his house at Over Boyd Closes, 
&c., with cottages, fulling mill, &c., to his eldest son and 
heir apparent, Abraham Beaumont, retaining only lor his own 
support a small annuity out of the proceeds thereo£ 

This annuity was £8 per annum for life, which was a very 
trifling sum out of so considerable a property ; but probably 
at that period — 1645— desires were humble, and wants few. 
The Abraham Beaumont here named was, it appears, married 
three times. By his fiirst wife he had four children who 
survived him, namely — ^Abraham, his eldest son, whom he 
made his heir, George apprenticed to a woollen draper, Mary, 
who became the wife of the Bev. William Eaddifle, curate of 
Thorpe Salvin, and Sarah, wife of Tristram Teesdale, attorney 
at law. Abraham Beaumont made his will in 1673, and 
died the following year.* 

His eldest son, Abraham, as already stated, was made heir 
to the chief part of his father's landed property, and he, 
dying without issue, by his will dated April 16th, 1707, 
devised to his sister Sarah, the wife of Tristram Teesdale, 
attorney at law, one fum with appurtenances, for her natural 

♦ There is no tradition as to the house or houses occupied by the 
Beamnonts in Meltham for the two hnndred years from 1573 — ^ihe date at 
which the notice of t hem her e begins — ^to 1773, when their initials were 
over the door of the house in which Mr. 
Edwin Eastwood now resides, and which 
his &ther purchased of the Beaumonts. 



carved in stone, thus 



1773 



The name of this house is Lydgate, or Nether End House. 
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life^ and to bis brother George the farms caUed Eoyd and 
Haigb Farm, with Appurtenances in Meltbam for bis natural 
life, the premises all to be kept in good repair, and on their 
deaths gives and bequeaths these to bis brother-in-law, 
William Badcliffe, clerk, in addition to all bis other posses- 
sions, which at his decease are left to bis said brother-in-law, 
William Eadcliffe, clerk, for the term of twenty-four years 
next, after bis decease. To every one of bis nephews and 
nieces he bequeaths handsome legacies, and after the expira- 
tion of the said term of twenty-four years, or as soon as the 
debts and' legacies can be raised, he devises the remainder of his 
property to bis great nephew Abraham Badcliffe,* junior, and 
bis heirs male. 

This fortunate young gentleman was the eldest son of 
Abraham Eadcliffe, senior, and Mary Beaumont, bis wife. 
His father, and grandfather, the rector of Dinnington, it 
appears, each married a Mary Beaumont Abraham Eadcliffe, 
junior, eventually settled at Brighouse. It is clear firom 
the provisions of Abrabam Beaumonf s will that be bad 
considerable personal as well as landed property to leave 
behind him, and he appears to have forgotten none of his 
relations in the disposition of it One portion of a legacy to 

* It was of the £ather of this Abraham Badcliffe and his wife, that 
the Key. Bobert Meeke, speaks thus in his diary : — " October 30, 1694. 
Dined at Abr. Beanmond's at Meltham, mth a new married conple, viz. 
Mr. Badcliffe and his wife. After dinner we went into the town to drink 
a shot as custom is. We stay'd too long, that it was yery late before I 
came home. Mr. B. [Broom] being with me.'* The lady's maiden name 
was " Mary," and she was the daughter of Thomas Beaumont, of Mel- 
tham, consequently half-cousin of her husband. Abraham Badcliffe, 
junior, was the eldest son of this lady. He was baptised at Meltiiam, 
February 7, 1696. By a document which he granted, viz., a lease which 
was witnessed by his two sons Abraham and William, in school-boy 
writing, it is evident that he had become possessed of the property in 
Meltham to which it relates, either as heir at law, or by bequest of his 
uncle Abraham Beaumont, or of his grandfather William Badcliffe, derk. 
This branch of the Badcliffe family eventually settled at Smithouse, in 
the neighbourhood of Brighouse. 
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his brother Greorge j^imishes a curious specimen of the 
simplicity of the times in which he lived. It runs thus : — 

** Item, I give to the said George Beaumont one chamber for himself to liye 
in, called the chamber over the great Parlour, during his natural life, or so 
long as he shall keep single and unmarried ; Item, I give to the said 
Cheorge Beanmont a bed irith bedding, one chest, a table, and a Bange in 
the chamber." 

The summing up of this document is somewhat curious. 
After nominating and appointing, as he had done several 
times before in this same will, his brother-in-law, William 
Kadcliffe, clerk, the whole and sole executor of his last will and 
testament, revoking all former wills, he directs ''that in case 
any opposition by any suit-at-law be brought by any person 
claiming a legacy under this will, such act shall make void 
the legacy of him or them." These Beaumonts were not only 
possessed of property, as is proved by the aforesaid documents, 
from 1573 to 1707, and well educated persons, as appears fom 
the specimens of their caligraphy to be found in various deeds to 
which their names are appended, but also a fine race of men ; 
and the branch of the family settled at Town-end, Almond- 
bury, was not inferior to the one at Meltham. The last Abra- 
ham Beaumont^ of Almondbury, seems to have been held in 
veneration as the village sage. In the churchwardens' 
accounts his name frequently occurs from 1690 to 1704, and 
then the " labourer ceasing from his work," this follows in 
the parish register ; — " Abraham Beaumont,* de Town-end, a 
man — in his generation — ^honest> useful, agreeable, to the 
grief and loss of the neighbourhood, departed this life on the 
15th day of Septr. anno 1705, and was buried on the47th 
day." 

To one of the members of a collateral branch of this ancient 

« The entry is in Latin — the translation here giyen is a literal one. 

R 
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femily, viz., Godfrey Beaumont, of South Crosland, yeoman, 
the chapels of Meltham and Honley are indebted for endow- 
ment by lands and houses which he left for the maintenance 
of the ministers of both, in the year 1672. These are situate 
in the lordships and chapelries of Meltham and Honley, 
Netherton and South Crosland. 

Among seyeral other documents relating to property in 
Meltham which haye been kindly famished by Mr. Daniel 
Dyson, two, alluding to the Beaumont family, appear of 
sufficient interest to claim a place in this chapter. Both are 
of the reign of Queen Anne — ^the first is "an indenture in the 
fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign lady Anne, by the 
grace of God, &c., anno dom., 1706, between William 
Harrison, of Edge-end, in South Crosland, in the county of 
York, yeoman, of the one part^ and Katherine Beaumont^ of 
Sharleston, in the said county of York, widow, of the other 
part^ and witnesseth, that William Harrison sells to the said 
Katherine Beaumont^ two closes of land lying and being 
within the township of Meltham, near to a messuage there 
called the Coppe. These closes were called and known- by the 
several names of Edmund's Close and Upper Intack, and had 
been previously purchased by William Harrison of one 
Edmund Walker, of Huthersfield, in the said county of York, 
yeoman." 

One of these closes seems to have retained the name of its 
original owner, Edmund The second document is an inden- 
ture made in the thirteenth year of our Sovereign lady Anne, 
&c., anno dom,, 1714, between the Eight Honourable Thomas^ 
Earl of Westmorland, Baron le de Spencer and Burgash, of 
the one part, and Joseph Fisher, of the parish of Huthersfield, 
of the other part, by which the Earl of Westmorland, who 
had come into possession of this property in right of his wife, 
Katherine Beaumont, sells these closes aforesaid to Joseph 
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Fisher, of Huthersfield, yeoman ; and thus puts an end to his 
connection with the village of Meltham. 

In Himtei^s account of Lupset, Heath, and Sharleston, 
some curious notices of Madam Xatherine Beaumont, of 
Sharleston, may be found. She was the daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Stringer, Esq., of Sharleston, and married Eichard 
Beaumont, Esq., of Whitley, who died in 1704, at the age of 
twenty-six years. "The young and wealthy widow had soon 
another suitor, oAe of her own name. What some of hen 
neighbours thought of this matter may be collected fix>m the 
following passage in a letter of one of the Wentworths', of 
WoUey, written in January, 1705 or 1706 : — ' Colonel Stringer 
is constantly at Sharlston, and it is everybody's opinion the 
widow will have him, and then I think, as Yorkshire has been 
talked of for rich widows, so it may be for foolish ones.' " 

However, it appears the persons most immediately interested 
in the matter thought differently, though it did not go to a 
marriage. In " Le Neve," p. 1 20, it is stated, " Colonel Thomas 
Stringer died of a fever in his coach as he was going from 
Courtray, in Flanders, September, 1706. His body was 
brought over and interred at Enfield. There is a monument 
in the church, at Enfield, erected to his memory by this lady 
after she became Countess of Westmorland. Her death took 
place on the 4ih of February, 1730, and she was buried at 
Apethorpe. The Countess of Westmorland's first husband, 
Bichard Beaumont, Esq., of Whitley, was one of the lords of 
the manor of Meltham, where he was also the owner of 
considerable property." 

The extracts &om the will of Thomas Beaumont^ of Meltham, 
dated March 18th, 1669, are here subjoined, as helping to 
connect together the various members of the Beaumont 
feonily, and associating them with persons and events once 
well known in the village of Meltham. 
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" In the name of God, Amen, the 18th day of March, the 22 year of 
the raigne of our Sovereigne Lord king Charles the II. by the grace of 
God of England, Scotland, France, &c., defender of the faith, &c., anno 
dom., 1669, I, Thomas Beamnond, of Meltham, in the Parish of Ahnon- 
bnrie, and coxmtie of Yorke, yeoman, being sick and weak in bodie, bnt 
yet of Bonnd and perfect memorie— blessed be God for the same — ^and 
knowing the nncertaiutie of this life on earth, and yerie desirous to settle 
things in order, I do make this my last will and Testament in manner and 
forme following, viz. — 

**Ffirst and principally I reyoake and hereby do disannll all and 
eyerie former wills and testaments by me formerly and before this time at 
the date hereof made and declared, and then I commende my sonle into 
the hands of Almightie God who gaye it me, and assuredly belieying that 
I shall receiye fall pardon, and to be remissed of all my sins and to be 
sayed by the precious death and merits of my blessed Sayioor and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ, and my bodie to be returned to the earth from 
whence it was taken, and there to remain imtill the joyful coming of our 
Lord and Sayiour to judge the quick and the dead, by whose mightie 
power it being raised and made incorruptible, I doe steadfeistlie believe in 
soule and bodie to enjoy life eternal. Desiring withal to be buried within 
the Chappell of Meltham aforesaid, in such decent place there as I shall 
make known to my executors hereafter named, and as touching snch 
worldlie estate as the Lord in his mercie hath lent me, my will and mean- 
ing is, the same shall be bestowed and employed in manner and form, as 
hereafter is expressed." 

Then he gives to all his children, consisting of four daugh- 
ters* and one son, equal portions, and further on, adds : — 

** Item, my will and mind is, that if it happen — as Ck>d it defend — ^that 
my said wife, Sarah, do die and depart this life before my said son, Joshua, 
attaine his fall age of twentie and one yeares [his son, Joshua, was not 
fourteen at his fiftther's death], I ordaine, constitute and appointe my well 
beloyed brother-in-law, Edmund Broadhead and my haJfe brother, Abraham 
Beaumont, younger, my joynt and lawful executors, &c., &c." 

* The names of his daughters were Marie, afterwards married to Abra- 
ham BadcUffe, eldest son of William Badclifife, clerk ; she died in the year 
1700, and was buried in the Chapel of Meltham ; and Martha, Anne, and 
Bebecca; he had also one son, Joshua, to whom he giyes and bequeaths all 
his possessions on condition that he shall pay to his four daughters, three 
score and four pounds each. 
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The following extracts from inquisitions held in various 
reigns are given in this chapter, as the most circumstantial of 
them — those in the time of Queen Elizaheth — are confirmatory 
of the documents hefore adduced, to prove the social position 
of the Beaumont family in Meltham at that period 

On examining the various inquisitions relating to Almond- 
bury, the first is found in the hundred rolls in Edward L, 
A.D. 1273-4. The second in Edward III The third in 
Henry VL The fourth in Eliiaheth's reign. The fifth in 
James L In one part of the inquisition in Edward the 
third's reign, two tenants from Meltham are found paying 
rent to the Lord of Almondbury. In Elizabeth's reign there 
is a very long return by a jury appointed to survey the manor 
of Almondbury, and to answer nearly thirty articles of inquiry. 
The three first questions, and the answers to them, appear to 
be the only facts of this lengthy document referring to Meltham. 

It seems that for many ages, periodical returns were made 
frrom Almondbury to Pontefract Castle ; what became of these 
returns on the entire destruction of the Castle is not known, 
but it is feared that with the overthrow of that stronghold 
they perished, along with many other valuable memorials of 
the past. It is, however, possible, that some remains of these 
important documents may still be found in public or private 
collections of manuscripts, sufficient to fill up a chasm in the 
history of the Castle at Almondbury. 

It was ordered in Trinity Term, the 26th year of Elizabeth, 1584, that 
Edward Stanhope, Esq., Snrveyor, shaU, by virtue of his office, survey the 
manor of Almonbnry, parcel of the Dntchy of Lancaster, in the county 
of York, and shaU notice in writing, to be delivered in the chm-ch there, 
upon some Sunday, or holiday, after the Common Prayer, twenty days 
before the said Edward Stanhope shaU begin his said survey, whereby as 
well the freeholders as copyholders may make their evidence ready, to be 
showed at the time of the said survey. 
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ArtideB to be inquired of upon the survey of the Queen's 
Mcgest/s manor of Abnondbuiy, taken and made by Edward 
Stanhope, Esq. The three first articles are as follows : — 

Ist. — In the first place to inquire and present a perfect bonndaiy 
of the ring, and nttenuost bounder of the whole manor and township oX. 
Almonbory, liberties of the same, and what out-towns be belonging to the 
same, or that the same doth extend into, and how the same is diidded 
from all other parishes and manors adjoining upon the same. 

2nd. — ^Also how many townships, or seyeral and distinct villages there 
be within the precincts of the said manor of Almonbory, or into which 
the same manor extendeth, and by what particular names they be called, 
and how they do lie. 

8rd.— Also, whether the Queen's Majesty in the right of her Dutchy of 
Lancaster, be chief Lord of the said manor of Almonbory, and of all the 
lands and tenements contained within the said towns or hamlets belong- 
ing to the said manor. 

Then follow the answers to the above three articles, and 
it is added : — 

They forther say, that the townships of Hoddersfield, Honley, and 
Meltham, South Crosland, Slaithwaite, and such, do, in respect of the 
Coxurt Leet^ belong to the said manor of Almonbory, for that the several 
constables and certain men of every the said townships, do twice in the 
year, make their soite to the said Coort Leet, holden within the same 
manor of Almonbory, and there do make presentments open their oaths 
of their new constables, at the Coort Leet holden at Michaelmas yearly, 
and of affirays, bloods, and soch other common amioyances — at both the 
said Ooort Leets — as are done and committed within the said several 
townships, and as are usually presentable at a Court Leet. 

And they farther say, touching the said first article, that the said manor of 
Almondbury doth extend itself into the manor or lordship of Huddersfield, 
for that Edward Cowper, one of the afore-named jury, doth hold freely by 
soccage and messuage, certain lands lying within the said manor of Hud- 
dersfield, called Egerton, of the Queen's M%jeBl7, as of the said manor of 
Almonbury. 
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Also, the said manor of Almonbnry doth stretch itself into the manor 
ofMeUham^ for that one John Beawmont holdeth certain lands and tene- 
ments lying within the said manor of Melthamt by copy and Oonrt Boll 
of Her Majesty, as of the said manor of Almonbnry. And also the said 
manor of Almonbnry doth extend itself into the manor of Sonth Oroslantl, 
for that one Thomas Beaumont, and John dryer, do hold two messnages 
and certain lands freely lying in Bonth Crosland aforesaid, as of the said 
manor of Almonbnry, &o. 

And also, for that John Aimitage, of the Armitage, holdeth one parcel 
of ground in Sonth Crosland aforesaid, called Boyd Bank, and one meadow 
called Mereholm, lying in Sonth Crosland, as of the manor of Almon- 
bnry. And as teaching the dividing of the said manor of Almonbnry 
from all other manors adjoining, they say that the said manor of Almon- 
bnry is divided as follows : — That is to wftt, from the manor of Woodsome, 
on the sonth part, from the manor or lordship of Honley, on the west part, 
from the manor of Sonth Crosland and North Crosland, on the north 
west and nortii partes, from the manor of Hnddersfield, on the north part, 
firom the manor of Dalton, on the north and north-east parts, and from the 
manor of Lepton, on the east part, Seo. 

To the second article they say, that there be no seyend or distinct 
townes within the precincts of the ^aid manor of Almonbnry, except the 
town of Almonbnry and Newsome, nor in the towns into which the said 
manor doth extend itself, as is aforesaid, to their knowledge. 

To the third, they say, that the Qneen's Majesty, in the right of Her 
Highness* Dntchy of Lancaster, is the chief lord of the said manor of 
Almonbnry, bnt not of any of the lands and tenements contained within 
the said townes and hamletts, belonging to the said manor in respect of the 
Court Leet of the said manor, to their knowledge, other than of the said 
tenement in Hnddersfield, called Edgerton, and of the lands and tenements 
of the said John Beaumont, in Meltham, and of the said lands of the 
said Thomas Beaumont, John Cryer, and John Annitage, of the Armitage, 
in Sonth Crosland, holden of the said manor of Almonbnry, as is aforesaid, 
in their deposition to the first article, &e., &e. 

In the answer to the seventh article is given a list of the 
copyholders who held land of the manor of Almondbury at 
that date^ and amongst them are the following : — 
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Jolin Beaumont^ of Meltham, holdeth by oopy of Oourt BoU, two eloaes 
lying in Meltham, the one called Smithy Oroft, and the other Netheroyd, 
now made into two, with two aheepcotea thereupon bnilded, contaming 
altogether by estimation, seyen aorea and ft half, and payeth by the year 
ihree ahillinga « « # « 

And again they — that is the jury— farther say tonohing tbe said seventh 
article ; that all the aforesaid several copyholders before named — except 
the said John Beaumont, of Metthamf^-do hold their said several copy- 
hold lands and tenements, by the cnstoms and Bervioes hereafter mentioned, 
that is to wit, to make soit to the Lord's court and mill, in sach sort, 
manner and form, and with snch and so mnch com and grain, as the 
freeholders of the same manor do, and onght to do, and as is before set 
down in their deposition to the said sixth article. But they say, that 
forasmoch as the said John Beaumont, of Meltham, is not bonnd to 
repair any part of Her Miqesty's mill-dam, as copyholders within the 
manor be, therefore whether the same John Beaumont be bound to make 
suite to the lord*s mill or no, the jury know not, and they further add thai 
the copyholders of the bond tenure onght to repair the mill-dam of the 
lord's timber in such sort, manner and form as the freeholders oai^t 
to do. ****** 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

THB UlNOB OF MELTHAM — ITS LOBDS — THE PB LiLOI FAMILY 
— BABONS OF HALTON AND OONSTABLBS OF OHEBTEB— COPT 
OF OOUBT BOLL OF MELTHAM. 

|1EF®3R£ proceeding to give a list of the lords of the 
manor of Meltham, it will be ^ecessa^Jr to inquire to 
which class of manors, "capital" or "customary," that of 
Meltham belonged. The former of these, such as that of 
Almondbury,* were termed " capital," and had other manors 
under them. '* Customary manors"t were granted by copy 
of Court Boll, the lords of which had power to hold Courts 
and grant copies ; to which is to be traced the origin of copy- 
hold estates, that is, of those held by Copy of the Eoll of the 
Court of manor. To this class Meltham seems to have 
belonged. A proof of the relative position of the two manors 

• Of this *' capital" manor of Almondbnry, it is stated in the ** Domes- 
day Survey," " that it had even then been granted oat by Ilbert de Laci 
to one Leasen, yet notwithstanding this grant, the Lacies, as superior 
lords, had erected a castle, of fax inferior dimensions undoubtedly to the 
lipreat Saxon fortification, on the site and most probably oat of the rains 
of the former." 

f An explanation of the difference existing between "capital" and 
" eastomary" manors, is contained in the Glossary to **Bawdwen*s Trans- 
lation of the Domesday Sarvey." It is as follows : — ** A manor cannot 
be, without a Court Baron. It must be, time out of mind. At this day 
a manor cannot be made. It may contain one or more villages or hamlets, 
or only great part of a village. And there are capital manors, or honours, 
■which have other manors under them. The lords whereof peifoim customs 
and services to their superior lords. There may be also customary manors, 
granted by copy of Court Boll, and held of other manors. But it cannot 
be a manor in law, if it wanteth freehold tenants, nor be a customary 
manor without copyhold tenants." — Bawdwen*8 TrawlaUon of the 
Domesday Survey, QUmary, p. 13. 
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has been already famished at length in the preceding chapter, 
by extracts from certain inquisitions held in the reigns of 
Edward III., and Elizabeth, in each of which, the tenants 
from Meltham, spoken of as paying rent to the Lord of 
Almondbury,* prove the connection existing between the two 
manors, and place the question beyond all doubt. 

Previous to the time of Edward the Confessor, the last 
monarch of the Saxon line, who reigned from 1041 to 1066, 
it cannot be ascertained in whose hands the manor or royalty 
of Meltham was vested But at that period the Domesday 
Survey states it to have been, along with the manor of Haneleia 
— Honley — in the joint possession of two individuals, Cola 
and Suuen. How long they and their ancestors may have 
held it> does not appear, but most probably all through the 
reign of the Confessor. In the year 1086, when the survey 
was completed, these two manors had passed, like many others 
in Yorkshire and elsewhere, into the possession of Hbert de 
LacL Whether Cola and Suuen subsequently held them 
as tenants of or wnder him, is not recorded. Of Suuen it 
is stated that he continued to hold several important manois, 
in various parts of the country, after the l^orman occupation 
of the Island. Ilbert de Laci was one of the powerful 
Barons who accompanied William of Normandy to England, 
and subsequent events shew that he was a £sivourite^ as 
well as a follower of the Conqueror, for to him William 
gave the castle and town of Brokenbridge, called afterwards 
according to the Norman dialect, Pontefract He had also by 
his gift^ all that part of the county of Lancaster, then and 

* That the Laeies, as Biiperior lords, retained in their own hands the 
ohief power oyer the manor of Almondbory, may be gathered from two 
fiftcts respeoting them, in the reign of Edward I. One of them is, that 
Edward made a grant to Henry de Laci, enabling him to hold a weekly 
market on the Monday at " Almonbnrie in Com. Ebor.," and the other, that 
Alice de Laci and her son Henry, third Earl of Lincoln^ preaented to ^ 
church of that place in the year 1287. 
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since called Blackbumshire, now one of the Iimidreds, situate 
towards the West-Eiding of Yorkshire^* with other lands of 
Tast extent; so that at the time of the General Survey he had 
no less than 150 lordships, or the greatest part of so many 
in Yorkshire, ten in l^ottinghamsliire, and four in liscoln- 
shire, and obtained from King William Eufas a contlrmation 
of all those customs, belonging to his castle of Pontefract, as 
he had enjoyed in the time of William the Conqueror, his 
father. Some idea of the importance to which the family of 
the De Lacies eventually attained, may be inferred from the 
£Bict that no less than thirty-five coats-of-arms are stated in 
the " Encyclopaedia Heraldica" to have belonged to them* 

It appears to have been the policy of William to bestow 
the best lands in his new kingdom on his old retainers, and 
as the passion for hunting was universal among the Wormans,. 
it is concluded that a wild and thickly wooded district, such 
as was the West-Riding of Yorkshire at that period, must have 
been accounted the best^ as affording them most scope for the 
pleasures of the chase. There might also be another and still 
more cogent reason why the Conqueror gave so vast a territory 
to this already puissant Baron, namely, the means he thus 
placed at his disposal for keeping the whole in subjection to 
himself its new sovereign. 

* *< The whole comity of Tork is diTided into three parts, denominated 
from three seyeral qnarters of the world, West-Biding, East-Riding, and 
North-Biding, and the division by BidingB is only a corraption of the 
SaKon Trithmg, which consisted of several hundreds or wapentakes, nor 
was it peculiar to this county, but formerly common to most of the 
neighbouring ones, as appears by the laws of Edward the Confessor, and 
tiie life of King Alfred." — Camb, Brit. Glossary to Domesday, p. 17- 
"Treding or Biding, not improbably Trithinga, was a portion of a 
county that contained three or four hundreds. These Trithings had their 
Trithhigerefas, their governors or reves ; and what could not be determined 
in the hundred or wapentake, was ended here; and what could tfot be 
ended here was determined in the shire."— £ra(2y'9 HUU pp. 142-3. 
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C^t JfotiB of iljt Panor oi ^Wpm. 

I.— ILBERT DE LACI, 
the first Lord of the manors of Almondbury* and Meltham, 
was, it would appear, the founder of the great fiunily bearing 
his nama He left behind him two sons, Eobert and Hugh. 
Bobert, also called Bobert de Pontefract, succeeded his &ther 
and became heir to his possessions. 

II.— ROBERT DE LACI. 
He was the second Lord of these two manors. This chief- 
tain eventually joined some of the powerful Barons adhering 
to Duke Eobert, sumamed "Courthose," son of the Conqueror, 
in rebellion against his brother Henry L, and was forced to 
buy his peace at a dear rate. * * * But even after this, 
both he and Ilbert his son were expelled the realm by 'K'ing 
Henry, and the honour of Pontefract was bestowed on Henry 
Traverse, who was mortally wounded by his own servant a 
few days after, and died of his wounds. Aft^ which, the 
King bestowed this property on Guy de la Val, who held it 
till King Stephen's time. 

III.— ILBERT DE LAOI, 
who had been exiled with his &ther Eobert, but by special 
favour of Stephen, re-obtained his Barony of Pontefract, and 
was ever after one of the staunchest adherents of that 
monarch, died without issue, and was succeeded by 

• " The grandeur of the nohility under William thd Conqneror was very 
great. The Earls Palatine had all royal officers, and in state differed very 
Uttle from Kings. All other Earls likewise had their great officers of state, 
ihongh tiiey liyed not in the same magnificence as the Earls Palatine did. 
Earls, as also Barons, in those times, had every one their castles very well 
fortified, and endowed with many privileges, which were called the head 
of their Baronies." — Brady^s Hist. p. 201. — Bawden^s Glossary. 
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IV.— HIS BROTHER, HENRY DE LAOI, 

who had full restitution of his whole honour of Pontejfract, 
and all his other lands in England and !Normandy. And in 
anno dom. 1147 — 12th of Stephen^lid, with the consent of 
the Abhot of Fountaynes, and in accomplishment of a vow 
made in the time of his sickness, found a monastery for 
Cistercian Monks^ first at Eemoldswicke, and afterwards 
removed them to Kirkstall in Com. Ebor., which monastery 
he amply endowed with lands and revenues. ♦ * * 

v.— ROBERT DE LAOI, 

succeeded his father Henry in all his lands and honours. 
He was one of the Barons who attended at the solemn coro- 
nation of King Eichard I. He died without issua 

VI.— ALBREDA DE LISSOURS. 
The successor to his great possessions was Albreda de 
lissours, then wife of Eichard Fitz Eustace, feudal Baron of 
Halton and constable of Cheshire, who was the widow of 
Henry de Laci and laid claim to the Barony of Ponte&act, 
and all other lands of her deceased brother Eobert, under 
pretence of a grant from Henry de Laci, her first husband. 
By Eichard Fitz Eustace she had a son John, who became 
heir to his half uncle Bobert^ and assumed the name of 
De Lad and inherited as 

VII.— JOHN DE LACI, 
the Baronies of Halton and Pontefract, with all that they 
included, as well as the constableship of Chester. This feudal 
lord espoused Alice de Vere, and dying in the Holy Land, 
anno dom. 1179, was succeeded by his eldest son, 

VIII.— ROGER DE LACI, 
constable of Chester. This nobleman assisted at the siege of 
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Aeon in 1192, and fighting under the banner of the lion- 
hearted Eichard, shared the subsequent triumphs of that 
monarcL At the time of the accession of King John he was 
a person of great eminence 

IX.-JOHN DE LAOI, 
his son, was also constable of Chester. In the 15th year of 
King John, this Baron undertook the payment of 7,000 marks 
to the crown in the space of four years, for livery of the lands 
of his inheritance^ and to be discharged of all his &thei^s 
debts due to the Exchequer, further obliging himself by oath, 
that in case he should ever swerve from his allegiance, and 
adhere to the king's enemies^ all his possessions should 
devolve on the crown; promising also that he would not 
marry without the king's licence. £y this agreement it was 
arranged that the king should retain the castles of Ponte&act 
and Dunnington still in his own hands, and that he, the said 
John de Laci, should allow X40 per annum for Idie custody of 
those fortresses. The next year the Earl had Dunnington 
restored to him upon hostages. About this time he joined 
the baronial standard, and was one of the celebrated twenty- 
five barons appointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
Gharta. He married a daughter of the Earl of Chester and 
Lincoln, and was created by Charter, dated at Korthampton, 
23rd November, 1232, Earl of Lincoln in right of his wi& 
Margaret, the above mentioned daughter of the Earl of 
Chester and Lincoln. This John de Laci, the first Earl of 
Lincoln, left behind him a son, his successor, 

X.— EDMUND, 
who, though considered the second Earl of Lincoln, never 
assumed that title^ by reason that he died before his mother, 
in the year 1257. His mother, Margaralv married for her 
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second husband, William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. 
Edmund de Laci was succeeded by his son, 

XI.— HENRY, 
the third and last Earl of Lincoln in that ^onily. He mar- 
ried Margaret, sole daughter and heiress of William Longespe, 
Earl of Salisbury, and had thereupon the Earldom of Salisbury 
added to his other titles and estates. Among various other 
grants made to Henry de Laci by King Edward L, was one 
to enable him to hold a weekly market on the Monday at 
Almondburie in Com. Ebor. Of this distinguished nobleman, 
there are some interesting notices preserved, and among them 
the following : — "Henry de Laci, third Earl of Lincoln, was 
one of the most eminent of the nobles of his time, and enjoyed 
the highest place in the favour of King Edward L Li the 
third year of Edward IL, upon that monarch's march into 
Scotland, the Earl of Lincoln was constituted governor of 
England during the king's absence. This nobleman died in 
1312, at his mansion house, called Lincoln's Lm, in the 
subiLrbs of London, which he himself had erected in that 
place where the ElackMars' habitation anciently stood. 
Immediately before his decease, he called his son-in-law, the 
Eail of Lancaster, to his bed side, and addressed him in words 
to the following effect : — 

" See'st thou the Obnrcb of England,* heretofore hononiable and free, 

* The Lacies held an immense amotmt of church property and patronage, 
and from this expression of the Earl's, it would appear that he was mncU 
opposed to the oniyersal supremacy at that time exercised by the Pope of 
Bome in the kingdom of England. It is tnie that this foreign element 
had been, if not introduced into the church, greatly strengthened under 
the Norman rule, for it is stated on the authority of several historical writers 
— Ingulphus, Malmesbury, and Brompton — " that the Saxon bishops had 
stood forth as champions for the rights and ancient laws of the people, and 
that William, finding it impossible to awe or silence these true patriots, 
proceeded to deprive them of their benefices, and to plunder the churches 
and monasteries without scruple, and according to the report of Boger of 
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enslATed by Bomish oppreBsions, and the kmg*B nz^iui exactionB ? See'st 
thoa the oommon people impoyerished by tribnteB and taxeB, and from the 
condition of freemen, rednced to Bervitnde ? See'et thou the nobility, 
formerly Tenerable throngh Ohrietendom, Tillified by aliens in their oim 
native country ? I therefore charge thee in the name of Christ, to stand 
up like a man, for the honour of God and his church, and redemption of 
thy country ; associating thyself to that valiant, noble and pradent person, 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, when it shall be most proper to discoorse of the 
public affiurs of the kingdom, who is so judicious in counsel, and mature 
in judgment. Fear not thy opposers, who shall contest against thee in 
the truth, and if thou pursuest this my advice, thou shalt gain eternal 
heaven." 

This great Earl left an only daughter and heiress^ Alice 
de Laci, married first to Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, 
who became Earl of Lincoln in her rights secondly to Eubold 
le Strange, and thirdly to Hugh le Frenes. Her ladyship 
assumed the title of Countess of Lincoln and Salisbury. She 
died without issue in 1348, when those honours became 
extinct in the De Laci family. Henry de Laci dying in the 
year 1312 was succeeded in all his honours and possessions 
by his son-in-law, 

XII.— THOMiS PLANTAGENET, 
Earl of Lancaster, above named, who was the twelfth Lord of the 
Manors of Meltham, Huddersfield, Almondbury, and Holme, 
all of which, with the castle and honour of Pontefract, and a 

Wendover and other ancient chroniclers, he appropriated to his own use 
all the chalices and rich shrines on which he could lay his hands.'* It is 
also stated by these and other equally reliable historians, ** that it was in 
vain for the English clergy to appeal to the Boman Poniiff for protection, 
as William was supported by the authority of the new system of church 
government adopted by the Norman bishops, which was, to deprive the 
people of the use of the Scriptures in the Saxon tongue, thereby rendering 
one of the best and noblest legacies, bequeathed to them by the royal 
reformer King Alfred, the translation commenced by him of the word of 
God, a dead letter. It also became an understood thing, that no scholar 
of English birth was to be admitted to any degree of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment." — IngvZphtUy HcUket^ Eadmer, and the Saxon AnnaU. It is pos- 
sible that Henry de Laci saw when too late the evils of such a system. 
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vast accmnulatioii of wealth, titles, and estates fell to him in 
right of Alice, his wife, the representative and heiress of the 
powerful House of De LacL Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was 
the grandson of Henry III., consequently a prince of the 
blood, and cousin German of Edward XL He was by far the 
most opulent and influential nobleman of his day, possessing 
in his own right and in that of AHce, his wife, no less than 
six Earldoms^ with a proportional estate in land. His mar- 
riage with this great heiress proved the ruin of his domestic 
peace, and the crowning misfortune of his life, for she was in 
every way unworthy of her father and of her husband. In 
the year 1317, she was seized and carried off with much 
violence by order of the Earl of Warren to his castle of 
Eeigate, in Surrey, and her subsequent conduct led to the 
belief that she was herself a party to this flagitious act It 
would seem that her husband also had entertained this 
opinion, for she was immediately divorced by him^ and in his 
wrath he proceeded to avenge himself on the Eail of Warren 
by laying siege to some of his castles in Yorkshire. From 
this course the king — ^Edward IL, — commanded him to desist, 
and he was of course compelled to do so. But in the year 
1318, when the Earl of Lancaster undertook to pardon eveiy 
one his trespasses and felonies done against him, he excepted 
those wrongs committed by the Earl of Warren, and being 
then at the height of his power, took &om his hated rival the 
grant of his manor of Wakefield, and obtained also Conings- 
borough, by which means he banished the Earl of Warren 
entirely from the north. It does not appear how far the 
domestic troubles of the Earl of Lancaster may have aug- 
mented or aggravated his impression of public evils, but 
certain it is, that in 1322, his discontents drove him into 
open rebellion against his Sovereign, and led to the com- 
mission of acts, for which, on the 23rd of March in the same 

s 
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yeai; he paid the penalty of his life before the walls of his 
own castle of Pontefraci Edward, though not natarally of a 
yindictiye temper, on this occasion indulged his revenge 
against Lancaster, for indignities practised by him on Gaveston, 
his wicked fayonrite, and among other cmelties nnworthy of 
a prince towards a subject^ issued orders to the Earl of Warren 
to pursue and apprehend him ; and in addition to this, gave 
Warren a place among the Peers present in the castle of 
Pcmtefract^ when sentence of death was passed on the once 
powerful master of it, and he was led forth to execution. 
From the root of bitterness engendered in the quarrel between 
these two powerfdl nobles, arose all the hatred, violence and 
bloodshed that have been recorded among the rival retainers of 
Lancaster and Warren, and to it must be attributed the three- 
fold murders committed by the Ellands, Lockwoods, and 
Beaumonts* of that day. All the honours of Thomas 
Plantagenety Earl of Lancaster, became forfeited under his 
attainder. He died without issue^ but his brother, Henry 
Plantagenet, being a distinguished soldier in the Scottish wars, 
had livery of his lands in the 17th year of Edward UL, — 
1342 — ^and was restored to the dignity of Earl of Leicester. 
For a time it would, however, appear that some of these lands 
were alienated, though they again reverted to the house of 
Lancaster, as will be seen in a future portion of Ihis chapter, 
for in Whitaker's " Loidis et Ehnete," it is stated that :— 

" In the 9tli of Edward II., Thomas, Earl of Lancaster was found Lord 
of Hnddersfield. Soon after his execution it must have been granted oat ; 
for by deed dated at Hnddersfield 1333, Sir Richard de Birton, Knight, 
gave to John de Birton, his son, aU his manor of HodreBfield,f with the 

* Sir John Elland was steward to the Earl of Warren. Beanmont and 
Lockwood were retainers of the Earl of Lancaster, and the lives of all 
three were sacrificed in this fend. 

* Whitaker, p. 348, the authorities given by him are " The Harl. MSB. 
805. f. 67." 
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xentB and aemoeB of Bie : de Hanlay, Margeny de Qaannby, Adam de 
Hepvorih, Adam de Lookwood, Adam de Blaokbi]m.~^WitneB8, Sir John 
de EUand, Brian de Thomhill, John Hemynge, Knights."* 

This, it will be seen, applies to Huddeisfield. !N'othiiig is 
here said of the manor of Almondbuiy, but in the same work, 
Whitaker's "Loidis et Ehnete," the following passage occurs : — 
"By Patent dated 33rd of Henry III.,— 1249— free warren 
in Almonbury was granted to Edmund de Lacy," and it is 
added '* In the Dutchy of Lancaster it continued, till it was 
purchased of the Crown A.D., 1627, by Sir John Eamsden, 
Knight, in whose descendant. Sir John Eamsden, Baronet, it 
is still vested." But to return to its original possessorff of 
the House of Lancaster upon the accession of Edward HX; 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, brother of Thomas Plantagenet^ who 
was beheaded in the reign of Edward IL, rose so high in the 
favour of his young Sovereign, that he had the honour of 
girding him with the sword of knighthood, and as soon as the 
new monarch was crowned, he was appointed, the King being 
a minor, his guardian. After which, in the Parliament begun 
at Westminster, the attainder against his brother being 
reversed, he was restored to all the lands of his father and 
brother, with the Earldoms of Lancaster and Leicester, and he 
must then have been reinstated in his manor of Almondbury 
as well as in all those pertainiog to the fsanily of which he had 
by his brother^s death, become the head. In this same year, 
the first of Edward III., he was also constituted Captain 
General of all the King's forces in the marches of Scotland. 

XIII.— HENRY, EARL OF LANCASTER, 

was consequemtly the thirteenth Lord of the capital manor of 

* " Some cnrioas infonnation as to the relative importance of some of 
the towns and villages in the wapentake of Agbrigge in early times may 
be gathered from the ancient Taxe of the old wapentake, made probably in 
the reign of Edward III., in which the Taxe of Hodresfield is stated to 
be 13/4, that of Melthom 12/,"-^We8f8 MSS. 
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Almondbury, and its customaiy one of MelihanL He was 
the last Earl of the House of Lancaster. On his death in the 
year 1326, he was succeeded in all his lands and honours by 
his son, 

XIV.— HENBY OF GEISMOND, 
in Monmouthshire, so called firom having been bom there, who 
thus became the fourteenth Lord of Almondbury, and after 
numerous dignities and titles had been heaped upon him, he 
was created Duke of Lancaster, March 6th, the twenty-fifth 
of Edward IIL This nobleman repaired the Savoy House in 
Uie Strand, London, at a cost of 25,000 marks. He had no 
sons, but left behind him two daughters, Maude and Blanche. 
Maude, the eldest daughter, died without issue, and all her 
lands belonging to her father reverted to her younger sister, 
Blanche, who had married in 1359, John of Gaunt, Earl of 
Eichmond, fourth son of King Edward HL, and Philippa^ 
his queen, and who, " in virtue of this marriage became Duke 
of Lancaster, Lord of the castle and town of Pontefract^ and 
of the manors of Bradeford, Almonbury, Altofbs, &&, also of 
the BayHwick of Osgoldscrop, Agbridge," &c. 

XV.— HE, JOHN OF GAUNT, 

was therefore the fifteenth Lord of the manor of Meltham, 
which on his death vested in his son, 

XVI.— HENBY BOLINGBBOKE, 
Earl of Hereford, the issue of his marriage with Blanche above 
named, who afterwards became Henry IV., and thus was the 
Dutchy of Lancaster, and the Barony of Pontefract,* with aU 

* Ntunerons proofs are incidentally recorded of the connection existing 
between Meltham and Pontefract from the time of the Lacies to that of 
the Boyal Lancasters, and through them to that of Queen Elizabeth. 
Among these proofe may be reckoned the one given by Dr. Boothroyd in 
his ^^ History of Pontefract," in which he states that Meltham Ohapel is 
named in the list of parishes and chapefries within the Deanery of Ponte- 
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its dependencies united to the Crown of England. That the 
manor of Almondbury continued in the possession of royalty 
till the year 1627, when it was purchased of the Crown by 
Sir John Eamsden, Enight^ as already stated, there can be no 
doubt^ and with the manor of Almondbury that of Meltbam 
was down to, if not after that period, legally connected. Certain 
indentures still extant lead to the conviction that in the year 
1571, the thirteenth of Elizabeth, some parts of the latter had 
been sold out; and another dated 1583, leads to a similar 
conclusion. The first of these, in the 13th of Elizabeth, is "an 
indenture made between Eobert Eockley, Esq., and his son^ 
of the first part^ the Waterhouses and Armytages of the second 
part, and John Beaumont of the third part^ to lead to the 
uses of a fine and recovery of one fourth part of ye manor of 
Meltham.'' And again, by an indenture bearing date November 
16th, the 25th of Elizabeth, 1583, and made between certain 
parties therein named, it appears that' "whereas Edward Taylor 
and Eoger Greene, of Meltham^ having purchased of George 
Woodroffe, Esquier, and his son, of WooUey, one half the 
manor or royalty of Meltham, and having sold certain portions 
of the same to the persons above named^ the proportionate 
parts of the manorial rents those persons are entitled to, are 
in this deed set forth, and the modes of payment and recovery 
thereof" Also, a FeofEment deed, the 25th of Elizabeth, from 
Edward Taylor and Boger Greene, to William Haigh, of Gate 
Head, in Marsden, of the three roodes of appletree land, 
Briggland, Dales, &c., being land sold out. of the manor of 
Meltham." There is also a curious document of Charles the 
first's time which runs thus : — 
«< On the SOth day of Jolye, 1649, John Taylier, of IBlnes Bridge the 

fraot. The anfhoritieB consulted in this chapter are the " Domesday 
Survey," Dugdale*s "Baronage of England," Whitaker*B "Loidis et 
Ehnete," and some other later ones, viz :— " Burke's Extinct and Donoant 
Peerage of England," and Ormerod's ** History of Cheshire." 
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elder, yeonuai, and Hugh Taylier, of ThiekholHnge, sell, for the oonddera- 
tion of 2 hundred and fourscore pounds, the manor or royalty of Meltham 
with all the Bights and priveleges appertaining thereto, to Joshna Broad- 
head of O.W. thongae." (Orerthong.) 

In a Gony^ance dated April 24th, 1677, it is stated that— 

" A moiety of the royalty of Meltham was sold by John Wilson of 
Femeleye Tias, to James Taylor of Meltham* for the consideration of 
ye sonmie of 195£ of lawfal money of England." 

And in a copy of the Conrt Boll of the manor of Meltham, 
holden November 7th, 1667, elsewhere given, the names of 
the several lords of the manor at that date^ are fiimished. 
They are as follows : — Richard Beaumont, Esq.,* James Taylor, 
gentleman, Joshua Beaumont, Joshua Hirst, John Armitage, 
Abraliam Beaumont^ John Waterhouse, Edwalid Waterhouse 
and James Taylor." 

And again in 1741, Beaumont and Badcliffe, Esqs., com- 
plain of an encroachment on their manorial rights by James 
Taylor, of Meltham, but agree to refer the dispute to Eichard 
Wilson and John Dyson, Esqs. 

In the year 1761, Mary Walker, of Inghead, in Slaithwaite, 
widow, sold to John Eagland, of Inghead, Slaithwaite, a third 
part of the manor of Meltham, with aU the rights and privi- 
leges appertaining thereto. 

Li 1817, tbe Inclosure Act states that liie Lords of the 
manor of Meltham are^ John Beaumont, Joseph Green Army- 
tage, and Charles Eaddiffe, Esqs., Thomas Shaw, Joseph 
Eastwood, and Timothy Dyson, gentlemen. 

The predent Lords of the manor of Meltham are H. F. 
Beaumont, Esq., M.P., the Bev. J. N. Green Aimytage, Uiiah 

* A Sir Thomas Beaumont, of Whitley, owned property in Meltham, 
and was one of the Lords of the manor in 1650. The lUchard Beamnont, 
Esq., aboye named, afterwards Sir Richard, was most probably his son. 
It was the widow of this gentleman who presented a chalice to Meltham 
Ohapel m 1675. 
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Tinker, Esq., Messrs. Charles Srook^ Jan., and Edwin Eastwood 
in 1842, an Act of Parliament was passed, called the 
Parochial Constables Act. Previous to that time, the con* 
stables of Meltham were always sworn in at the Court Leet 
at Almondbury, called the Court Leet of the great Court 
Baron, Sir John Bamsden, Bart If they had any grieyances 
to present^ they were to be presented there. This Court Leet 
is still in existence at Almondbury, and the constables, if 
required by the township, could still be sworn in there. But 
since the passiQg of the Act of 1842, this has been abandoned. 
The person, however, filling the two ofi&ces of pinder azid bye- 
law-man is stiU sworn in at Almondbury. 

THE DE LACI FAMHiY AS BABONS OF HALTON AND 
OONSTABLES OE CHESHIRE. 

An abridged account of the De Lacies taken from notices* 
of them iu Ormerod's *' Histoiy of Cheshire^" is here added as 
a supplement to the foregoing sketch of those members of the 
fjBunily, who were^ each in their turn, Lords of the manors of 
Almondbury and Meltham ; for although the author of that 
work treats of them chiefly in relation to Chester, of which 
they became constables in Fee, through the maxziage of 
Albreda de Lissours, widow of Henry de Laci, with Bichard 
Fitz Eustace^ feudal Baron of Halton, and constableof Cheshire^ 
it entirely establishes the fact that after the year 1180, these 
possessions fell by inheritance to the Lords of Pontefi»ct 
Castle^ and that this remarkable union of feudal power in the 
person of one individual, first took place in the time of Boger 
de Laci, constable of Cheshiret (grandson of Bichard Fitz 

• This notice is from the pen of the venerable antiquary Sir Peter Ley- 
cester ; it was "written in the year 1666. 

f In " Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage,'' John, the &ther of this 
Boger, is aaid to have asBimied the name, and as John de Lad, to have 
inherited the Barony, of Pontefract, along with that of QaltoDi and the 
constableship of Oheehire. 
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Eustace^ and Albreda^ his m£e\ who became heir to all the 
vast territorial possessions of the Lacies through his grand- 
mother. Sir Peter Leycester states^ "that this Eoger was the 
first member of the Fitz Eustace family who assumed the 
surname of LacL'' Most certain it is, that if he added much 
wealth and power to the House of which he thus became the 
heady he also received very much from it, for the De Lacies 
were at that time, as it has been already stated, feudal lords of an 
immense extent of country in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, 
and had in addition to tUs, valuable property in l^ottingham- 
shire, and in the county of Lincoln. Of the Barony of Hal- 
ton, and constableship of Cheshire, Sir Peter Leycester, in 
1666, writes thus : — " *Halton,' pronounced * Hanton,' which 
is as much as to say, a town upon a hill, for hawe and howe 
is an old English word for a hill. In Domesday Book it is 
written ' Heletane.' It is now a poor town or village, and 
the inhabitants that have any lands or inheritance there, are 
all copyholders to the King, as Baron of Halton, save two 
small cottages now — 1666 — ^in possession of John Jackson 
and Eichard Jennings, which are of the fee of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The castle was built by the Barons of Halton 
presently after the Norman Conquest, and by degrees repaired 
and enlarged, who being seated here, flourished for a long 
time, and were constables of Cheshire in fee, that is, to them 
and their heirs by descent, as it were after the manner of 
the High Lord Constables of England, so were the Barons of 
Halton to the Earls of Chester, and in their ancient charters 
did always style themselves by the title of Constables of 
Cheshire, and were the highest in place and dignity to the 
Earl himself and above all the other Barons of Cheshire. In 
the reign of Henry III., their posterity became Earls of 
Lincoln, and upon the death of Henry de Laci, Earl of Lin- 
coln, in 1310, all his lands and honours came to the Earl of 
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Xancaster with Alice, his daughter, and heir in marriage, and 
at last Henry Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaiint^ Duke of 
Lancaster, was so great a subject and so popular, that he drew 
unto his part most of the nobility of England, and thereby 
most traiterously deposed Eichard IL, his cousin, son to the 
Black Prince, and made himself King of England by the 
name of Henry lY. So was the Barony of Halton annexed 
to the Crown." 

The first Baron'of Halton, after the coming in of the Normans 
was KigeU, who was succeeded by his son William, the second 
Baron of Halton, but probably the first constable of Cheshire. 
The third Baron of Halton was WiUiam, jun., the son of the 
above named William, he was also constable of Cheshire. 
This nobleman died in Normandy in the reign of King 
Stephen, and as he left no issue behind him, his inheritance 
was divided between his two sisters. One of whom, Agnes, 
being married to Eustace Eitz John, he became in her right 
fourth Baron of Halton. The son of this Eustace Fitz John, 
and Agnes, his wife, was Bichard, who succeeded his &ther, 
and was fifth Baron of Halton, and also constable of Cheshire. 
He married Albreda de Lissours, half sister of Eobert de 
Laciy Baron of Ponte&act Castle, and his son and heir, John, 
became sixth Baron of Halton. He, too, was constable of 
Cheshire. This nobleman married Alice, sister of William 
Mandevyle, by whom he had issue, Eoger, constable of 
Cheshire, who assumed the surname of De Laci John died 
at l^rre, in the land of Jerusalem, 1190, and was succeeded 
by the above named Boger as seventh Baron of Halton. He 
was sumamed '^ Hell,'' for his fierce and magnanimous spirit 
As all the possessions of Eobert de Laci, of Pontefract Castle, 
in Yorkshire^ accrued to him, he took the name and inherited 
the property in 1194. * * * This Eoger is ranked by 
Hoveden as the most eminent Baron of the realm, and next 
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afiser the Earls, among those great penona whom King Jolrn 
most douhted, and required to swear fealty to him by hia 
oommiasioners anno 1199, which tiiey did upon condition 
that every one of them ahoidd have their knds restored. 
And the king restoied unto Soger de laci his castle of Pon- 
tefracty having first received his son and heir for a pledge. 
*^In 12Q4y this heroic and magnanimous champion kept the 
Castle de Eupa Andeliaci,* in l^ormandy, for King John against 
the French with sach gallantly, that after all his victuals 
were spent^ having been besieged almost a year, and many 
assaults made^ but still repulsed by him, he mounts his horse 
and issues out of the castle with his troops, choosing rather to 
4ie like a soldier, than be starved to death. He slew many, 
of the enemy, but was at laat^ with much difficulty, taken 
prisoner. So he and his soldiers were brought prisoners to 
the King of France, where, by the command of the king^ Boger 
Laci was to be no strict prisoner for his great honesty and 
trust in keeping the castle so gallantly. This Boger gave 
the church of Sochdale^ which belonged to the Honour of 
Fontefract unto the Abbey of Stanlaw.. He married Maude 
de Clare, and had issue, John de Lad, constable of Cheshire^ 
afterwards Earl of Lincoln.t Soger died anno dom. 1211, 
and was succeeded by his son, who became constable of 
Cheshire^ and eighth Baton of Halton. This Baron was oae 
of those great persons whom Pope Innocent QX, exconunu- 
nicated for conspiring against King John, anno doxo. 1216. 
In l^e year 1218, he weni^ accompanied by many othor of the 
Barpns, to the siege of Damietta^ a city in "Egypt By Mas^ 
garet^ his second wife — ^the Countess of Lincoln in her own right 
— ^he had a son, Edmund, who succeeded his fitther as oon- 



* The Book of AndelyB. 

f He was created Earl of Linoolii by Gharter, dated at Northampton, 
the 28rd of NoTember, 1232. 
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stable of Chesliire, and was ninth Baron of Halton. During 
bis youth he was made Ward to the King, and never assumed 
the title of Earl of Lmcoln, by reason that his mother, by 
whom it came, survived him. This young nobleman married 
Alice, the daughter of the Marquis de Saluces, in Italy, and 
cousin to the Queen of England. By her he had a son, Henry de 
I^aci, third Earl of Lmcoln, constable of Cheshire, and tenth 
Baron of Halton. His daughter and heiress, Alice, married 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and thus did the Barony of Hal- 
ton become annexed to the Earldom of Lancaster, and in 
right of his wife, he — ^Lancaster — ^became eleventh Baron of 
Halton. Henry of Lancaster, the brother of Thomas who was 
beheaded, was restored to all his brother's lands and honours 
anno dom. 1326, and was the tweUth Baron of Halton. Li 
the year 1345, this powerful nobleman died and was succeeded 
by his son, Henry of Grismond, who, inheriting all his lands and 
honours, became thirteenth Baron of Halton. Blanche, Gris- 
mond's youngest daughter, to whose lot all his lands fell, was 
married to John of Gaunt, upon whom, the dukedom of 
Lancaster was bestowed in 1362. The issue of this marriage, 
Henry Bolingbroke^ Earl of Hereford, became afterwards 
Henry lY., and thus was the Dutchy of Lancaster,* and the 
Barony of Halton united to the Crown of England.'^ 



• Vide Omerod'B ** History of GheBhire/' pp. 509, 511, 513, 514. 
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A COPY OF THE OOUBT BOLL OF MELTHAM. 



"MANOB 

OF 
MELTHAM, 



The Gonrt Baron of Biohard Beaumont Esq., James 
Taylor, gentleman, Joshoa Beamnont, Joshua Hirst, John 
Armitage, Abraham Beamnont, John Waterhonse, Edward Waterhonse, 
and James Taylor, Lords of the said manor held this 7th day of November 
in the year of the reign of our Lord Charles the Second by the grace of 
God, of England Scotland France and Ireland King, Defender of the 
Faith, the 29tli, and in the year of our Lord 1677, before Thomas Beamnont, 
gentleman, Steward of the said manor. 

Free Tenants of Biohard Beamnont, Esq. 
William Bamsden, John Woodhead, Anthony Oldfield, Francis Waterhonse 
in right of his Wifis, John Waterhonse, John Boebnck for lands at Helme, 
John Haigh in right of his Wife. 

Free Tenants of James Taylor, gentleman, and others. 
Anthony Oldfield, Edwin Taylor, G-eorge Crosland, Sen', for the lands of 
John Gledhill, Abraham Beaumont, Edward Taylor, Joshua Beanmont, 
John Taylor, Hellena Beamnont, Widow, for the lands of James Haigh, 
Abraham Beanmont, John Taylor the elder of Hehne, John Boebnck, 
John Haigh in right of his Wife, John Haigh for the lands of George 
Twedell heir of John Haigh, William Holdroyd, Francis Waterhonse, 
John Helliwell. 

Tenants by lease and at will of Bichard Beaumont, Esq. 
Thomas Parkin, Bobert WeedaU, Junr., Hugh Taylor of Boid, Jeremiah 
Lockwood, James Taylor of Pighill, Mary Waterhonse, widow, Abraham 
Hinchliflfe. 

Tenants by Lease of James Taylor and others. 
John Berry, Abraham Hirst, John Eastwood, Bichard Scholefield, Anthony 
Dyson, George Taylor, Thomas Shilletoe, Michael Littlewood, Gh>dfrey 
Linley, Abraham Armitage, Joshua Mellor, John Mitchell. 



AN INQUISITION 

taken there before the Lords of the manor on the oaths of John Taylor of 
Helme, James Taylor of Boid, Joseph Haigh, Anthony Oldfield, Thomas 
Campinett, Godfirey Eastwood, John Eastwood, Hugh Taylor, Thomas 
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Winpenny, Matihew Lookwood, Anthony Dyson, John Woodhead, Thomas 
Harrison, and John Armitage, jnn., who say npon their oaths that [certain 
persons here named, ninety-eight in nnmher], have dog turf and other 
fdel, and some, or one of them digs torf within this manor, not having 
right so to do. Therefore each of them is fined in the Oonrt of the Lords 
as appears above the names of each of them.* 

Also, the Jnrors say and present that James Taylor of Bold, and John 

2/ 

Armitage the younger have run sheep, and each of them have run sheep 
to their damage within this manor. Therefore are fined in the Court of 
the Lords as appears above the names of each of them. 
Also, the Jurors say and present that John Littlewood of White Walk 
broke into the pasture of the Lords and dug turf within this manor and 
sold it out of the manor. Therefore he is fined in the Court of the 
Lords 3/4. 

Also the Jurors say and present that John Armitage of Roid, put the 
sheep of others to depasture upon the free lands within this manor. There- 
fore he is fined in the Court of the Lords 5/ 

Also the Jurors say and present that the inhabitants of Thongs Greave 
have diverted the water from its ancient course within this manor contrary 
to the penalty before laid. Therefore they are fined in the Ck>urt of the 
Lords IDs. 

8/4 

Also the Jurors say and present that John Wood of Honley, Joseph 

8/4 8/4 

Thorpe, sen^ of Linfitt, and Joseph Thorpe, jun' have dammed the water 
and have by reason thereof killed the Fish, and whoever of them has killed 
the fish or taken them alive within this manor. Therefore each of them 
is fined in the Court of the Lords as appears above the names of each of 
them. 

Also the Jurors say and present that Thomas Swallow, junr of Holmfirth 
did fish within this manor. Therefore he is fined in the Court of the 
Lords 2/6. 

Also the Jurors say and present that Joseph Fryer and his brother have 
committed the like offence and they are fined in the Court of the Lords 6d.f 
Also the Jurors say and present that Jamas Redfeam has forfeited to the 
Lords 2/6 by a like act, therefore he is fined in the Court of the Lords 2/6. 
Also the Jurors say and present that John Bawdon of Almonbury did fish 

* The amount of fines in some cases is 6d., in others 4d., in others 2d. 
f It is not easy to understand why a fine of 2/6 in some cases and of 
6d. in others should be laid for the same offence. 
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vtthiii ihii numor wilihoQi lesra of Ihe Lords uid he ifl fined in ibe Oonrt 
of«heIi(nds2/6. 

Also the Jorora say and present that James fothomley and Joseph Helli- 

well of Wiokenoross made a chase after Hares with dogs of Hares called 

Greyhounds and each of them did course within this manor without leave 

of the Lords. Therefore each of them is fined in the Oonrt of the Lords 

as appears above the names of each. 

6d 6d 

Also the Jorors saj and present that John Harrison of Bdge, Joshua I>yBon 

of Mill, James Bothomley of Wickencross, George Batley of Willingforth 

Foot pot cattle upon the Freehold of the Lords within this manor to 

depasture not having right so to do. Therefore each is fined in the Court 

of the Lords as appears aboTO the names of each of them. 

Also all the Jurors say and present that Abraham Beaumont out wood 

called Hollin within this manor agabist the penalty )brmerly imposed and 

therefore he is fined in the Oonrt of the Lords 2/ 

Also the Jurors say and present as follows in these words in English [the 

former being in Latin] 

Imprimis. Wee lay in paine yt the Helmes lane Gate be kept in repaire 
by whom itt of right belongs or for eyery trespasse wk happens for want of 
the same beinge see repaired to forfeit 1/8. 

Item We lay in paine that noe person dwellinge forth of this L d s p shall 
brings sheepe or other catell to feed or depasture upon the Waste without 
a right so to do shall for eyery such trespasse finfisit for eyery sheepe 
2d and for eyery beast 8d and for eyeiy horse or mare 3/4. 
Item. Wee lay in paine that the Meane Gate and lane be kept in repaire 
by whom it concerns or eyery person neglectinge the same to forfeit respec- 
tiyely 2/. Item, Wee also lay in paine that eyery person within this Ldsp 
shall make his or their out fSance lawfnll and sufficient before the 15th day 
of April, or forfeit 6d. 

Item. Wee lay in paine that any person that shall rescue any goods 
oominge to be impounded within the Lord's fould or that break the same 
open upon paine of eyery person for offending shall forfeit 8/4. 
Item. Wee lay in paine that no person or persons shall gett any stones 
in the L dp and sell them of this Ldp on paine of eyery person ereiy 
time for ofiiending to forfeit 6^* 

Item. Wee lay in paine that eyery person or persons that keepe swine 
within this Ldp shall sufficiently yoake and wringe the same on the feaste 
of St. Michael next and soe yearly upon paine to forfeit 8/4. 
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Item. Wee lay in paine that noe peon or pereoxiB shall deafce* any sheepe 

upon the OotDo&a of Meltham npon peine of evezy peon every time Ibr 

offending to fbrfeit 1/2. 

Item. Wee lay in peine that noe person or persons hanng any sheepe 

called Biggoldsf shall suffer the same to depasture upon the Oomons 

betii^ixt MSchaehnas and Ohristmas upon paine of eveiy person eyery time 

for ciffending to forfeit 1/2. 

Item. Wee lay in paine that every person or persons whom itt ooneems 

shall keepe the water eominge down the Town slack in its ancient water- 

oomrse and not suffer itt to spoil the lands as fonnerly itt has done npon 

paine of every person neglecting the same to forfeit 6/8. 

Item. Wee lay in paine that every person shall scourse the water conrse 

against their owne grounds in the Swadin| holds before all hallows next or 

forf^t S/4. 

Item. Wee lay in paine that the way be open and passable for cart and 

carriage from Meltham Boyd by Fell close stile npon paine of any person 

obstructing ye same to forfeit 3/4. 

Item. Wee lay in paine that noe person dwelling forth of this Lordship 

shall come to kill fish by lading, § angling, or otherwise, upon paine of every 

person every time for offending to forfeit 6/8. 

The Jurors ftirther say and also certifjr to this court that the metes and 

boundaries of this manor having been inspected are in manner and form 

as follows namely in these English words : — 

First. The East end of one close called Bentylee and from the said 

Beniylee following the water to Gylloproyd Dyke, and from the said 

Oylloproyd Dyke unto the East end of old Helme, and from the said East 

end of old Helme unto Wykenforth ford, and i^m the said Wykenforth 

ford following the highway unto Swithen crosse, and i^m the said Swithen 

oroBse following the old highway unto Nether forde att Brydley Brooke, 

and i^m the said Nether forde att Brydley Brooke fallowing the ditch to 

the stoop att Over Highway, and i^m the said stoop att Over Highway 

* That is, shall hound a dog at them. 

f Bidgels? 

{ No place answering to this name can now be discovered in the 
township of Meltham uilees Cradin Holes, in Helme, be intended by it. 
The calligraphy in the original MSB. is almost obliterated, so that the 
name cannot satisfactorily be deciphered. 

§ This is effected by diverting the stream from its proper courses, until 
its channel becomes so shallow that the fish may be easily laded or baled 
out of it. 
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following the ditoh nnto ihe Bowstones, and from the said Bowgtonea 
straight to BolflterstonoB, and from the said BolsterstoneB straight to 
Greene Fladheads, and from the said Greene Fladheads following the 
ditch onto Shyton Nabb, and i^m the said Shyton Nahh following the 
ditoh onto Bocldngstone* att Farr Croft Nabb, and from the said Bockizig- 
stone having waters divided to Blake Gate, and from the said Blake Gate 
along and after straight to Childe of Edge, and from the said Childe of 
Edge straight to Wilshaw ford following the water onto Gilbert's Dyke, 
and from the said Gilbert's Dyke following the water nnto Bigge Dyke, 
and i^m the Bigge Dyke following the water nnto Honley Bridge, 
and from the said Honley Bridge fbllowing the water nnto the Miln Bridge, 
at the said East end of the said Bentylee where this boundary began.** 
AJBSrmed by the whole homage. 
Smnmary of this 
Oonrt. 



* For an account of the ruthless destruction of this ancient boundary 
stone and relic of Celtic times see page 6 of this work. 
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Note A, page 6. 

** Cojjk and Snaen." — The first of these, Cole or Oola, is a yery ancient 
Tentonic personal name. In Domesday Book it appears as a baptismal 
one, bat in the Rotuli Hundredorum, or Hundred Bolls of the date of 
1273, it is used as a family name. Oola probably means a cnltiyator of 
the soil, from the Latin Colo, to till ; and Saoen originally signified a 
herdsman or pastoral servant. It is a ScandinaTian personal name of great 
antiquity, which was introduced into this country under the Danish rule. 
In Domesday Book, several persons— tenants in chief and otherwise — are 
called Svain, Suain, Suanus, Suuen, Swen, or Sweno. Some of these 
persons are specifically stated to have held lands under Edward the 
Confessor. The well known ascendency of the Danes in Yorkshire from 
the time of Ethelred I., A.D., 868, downwards, accounts for the name 
frequently occurring in this county. Oola and Suuen appear to have been 
dispossessed of their lands in Meltham and Honley, by the Norman invaders ; 
for, according to Domesday Book, they held both manors immediately pre- 
ceding nbert de Laci. Suuen, however, held Famley, Orosland, and Dalton.* 
He was also Thane or Saxon proprietor of several other manors mentioned 
in Domesday. He must consequently have been a person of much con- 
mderation in his day. The individuals who are now called " Lords of the 
manor," were designated " Thanes" during the time of the Saxon rule. 
This term was changed by the Normans into ** Barons.'' In speaking,, 
therefore, of Oola and Suuen as possessors of Meltham before the Norman 
Conquest, it is more correct to call them Thanei than lords of the manor. 
And that they were '* Thanes,^ is evident from the frust that one of them, 
Suuen, is spoken of in Domesday Book as holding territorial districts in 
various parts of Yorkshire, besides those of which he was deprived by 
nbert de Lad. The following remarks in explanation of the title of Thane 

* It is stated that Suuen held Dalton of Dbert. 
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are taken from Bawdwen's GloBsary to his Translation of Domesday 
Book:— 

** Thanes were the great men who attended the Anglo Saxon kings in 
their conrtSi and held their lands immediately of those kings. Thanes 
were the Saxon nobility, and divided into Thani Begis, Hediocres, and 
Inferiores. 

" The first, in the Saxon times, were equal to the Barons in the Norman, 
as the Thani Mediocres were to the lesser Barons, or Lords of manors, and 
the Inferiores were made np of the lowest degree of freeholders." — Spelman 
TyreU. Inst to HUt. B, 76. 

•< The name, Baron, soeceeded after the Normans into the room of 
King's Thane. However, in the beginning of the Norman state, that of 
Thane was also retained ; nor is it likely that the nse of language could 
have been so snddenly altered, that the title of Baron only should have 
presently expressed It." — KelhanCs lUust, Dom. ** Thane land" — land, 
granted by the Saxon kmgs to their Thanes, which were held with all 
immnnities, except the threefold necessity of expeditions, repairs of castles, 
and of bridges. For Tainlands that were honorary possessions, the word 
BaronisQ was nsed from the time of the Normans." — Seld. Tit, Hon. 688. 
** In the Book of Domesday, land holden by Knight's serrioe, was called 
Tanilands, and land holden by socage was called Beyeland." — Litt. Ten. 
Folio 86, p. 98. 

" It seems probable that the socage tenures were the relics of Saxon 
liberty, retained by such persons as had neither forfeited them to the king, 
nor been obliged to exchange their tenure fop the more honourable, as it 
was called, but at the same time more burthensome, tenure of Knight 
service. — Encyclopadia Britannica, vol. 17, p. 568^ Art. Socage. 

Note to page 5. 

As there is some difference of opinion among antiquaries respecting the 
exact nature and extent of the carucate, or carrucate, for it is spelt in both 
ways, the following remarks are appended as a Note to page 5, of this 
volume. 

**Dr. Thoroton says, camoates and hides were the very same, and 
esteemed to contain 100 acres, six score to the hundred, but were assuredly 
more or less according to the lightness or stifhess of the soil." — Bawdwen'' 
Glossary to his Translation of the Domesday Survey.'*— p. 3. 

" Carrucate — carrucata — in our ancient laws and history, denotes a 
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plough land, or as mnch arable gronnd as can be tilled in one year with 
one plongh. In Domesday Inquisition, the arable land is estimated in 
carmcates, the pasture in hides, and meadow in acres. Skene makes the 
carrncata the same with hilda or hida terrse, Littleton the same with soc. 

** The measure of a carmcate appears to have differed in respect of 
place as well as time. In the reign of Richard I., 1189, it was estimated 
at sixty acres, and in a charter of the same .reign at 100 acres ; in the 
time of Edward I., 1272, at 180 acres, and in the 23rd of Edward III., 1350, 
a carmcate of land in Borcester - contained 112 acres, and in Middleton 
150 acres. By a statute under William III., for charging persons to the 
repair of the highways, a plough land is rated at £60 per annum, and may 
contain houses, mills, wood, pastures," &e, — EncyclopcBdia Britannicay 
vol 4, p. 184. 

«< The pound mentioned in Domesday Book," says Sir Robert Atkins, 
•* for reserved rent, was the weight of a pound of silver, consisting of twelve 
ounces, which is equal in weight to £3 2s. Od. of our present money. The 
same weight in gold is now worth £48. The shilling mentioned in the 
same book consisted of twelve pence, and is equal in weight to 3s. of our 
money. A carucate, hide, or plough of land, was a certain quantity of 
land, about 120 acres; an ox was then valued at 7s. 6d. ; about 1770 it 
was worth £7 10s. ; its present value in England is nearly £20.-1836." 
—^Note to page 48 of Crdbtree*8 HUt. of Halifax. 

Appendix to pages 47-8. — ^a note pbom the Rev. Edwaed Rishton, 
TO THE Rev. Robebt Saoab. 

Dear S'— I am very willing yt James Armitage should be Buried in 
ye Chapel of Meltham according to the desire of his Relations, Provided 
ye Dnes be paid to me, ye Clark and ye Sexton of Almondbury, but not 
otherwise, wcl^ I impower you to Receive. If you know not what the Dues 
are for Burying in ye Chapel, you must Inform yourself from some of 
ye ancient Inhabitants, but I presume they may be ye same wch are paid 
in ye chapel of Marsden. I am 

your affectionate Bror 

March 7th 1731. Edwd. Rishton. 

PS. Since I wrote this, I find by Mr. Philipson's Book yt ye Dues 

are 3s. 4d. to me, Is. to the Clark and 4d. to ye Sexton. This was paid 
in 1700, for one of Mr. Armitage's Family, and this I shall expect. E.R. 

To the Revd. Mr. Sagar. 
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Ajifpendix to page 53. — Thb Bby. Fbanois Ohetnell. 

Anthony Wood g^Tee a long and curiooB aoeonnt of 1*1811018 Gheynell, 
whose name is intimately asaoeiated ivith Ahraham Woodhead's college 
Ufb, and among other things teapeeting him says :— 

** He became a violent Presbyterian, and. was appointed one of the 
Parliamentarian apostles to conTert the UniTendty from Loyalty to Pres- 
byterianism. He was made visitor in 1646-7-8." 

The report Wood giyes of his oondnot at Ohillingworth's grave is bo 
extraordinary that it ean only be aceonnted for by the malad^^— madness— 
which afterwards overtook him. It is as follows : — 

** Afterwards, Chillingworth's body being carried into the Oloyster 
adjoining, Oheynell stood at the grave ready to receive it, with the author's 
book of the * Beligion of Protestants,' in his hand; and when the oom- 
paDy were all settled, he spake before them a ridicnlons speech concerning 
the author, Ohillingworth, and that book ; and in the condusion, throwing 
the book insultingly on the corpse in the grave, said thus : — ' G^t thee 
gone, then, thou cursed book, which has seduced so many precious souls ; 
get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, **earth to earth, and dust to dust ; " 
get thee gone into the place of rottenness, that thou mayest rot with thy 
author and seeisorrnption.' After the conclusion, Cheynell went to the 
Pulpit in the Oathedral church, and preached a sermon on Luke ix. 60,— 
( Let the dead bury their dead,' and while the malignants, as he called 
them, made a shift to perform some parts of the English Liturgy at his 
grave." — Wood^s Athena Oxonienses^ Article j ChilU7igtDorth, voL 3, 
l>«^« 94. 

Notice C, page 65. 

Henry Feme, Bishop of Chester, was bom at York in 1602. Having 
preached before the king, he was appointed Chaplain-extraordinary. 
During the usurpation Dr. Feme lived in retirement. At the restoration 
he was appointed master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was twice 
elected Yice-ChanciUor. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester, but died 
about five weeks afterwards, in ]!Iarch, 1661. He was bnried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Notice \y page 81. — autuwait Woodhbad. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead, from "Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 
University College, Oxford." 
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** Abraham Woodhead, A.M., Fellowship. He was a natiye of the 
cojmty of York, and became Fellow of this House April 27th, 1633. In 
1641, he was one of the Proctors of the UniYersity : afterwards he travelled 
into France and Italy, and returning into England, was, for non-appear- 
ance, he being at that time in London, turned oat of his Fellowship by 
the Yisiton, October 17th, 1648, and the same day, Gteorge Gale was pat 
into his place. 

** After this, he UTed some time in London, was supported hj (George, 
Doke of Baclringham, and after by the Lord Capell. To the fonner of 
Whom he had taoght the mathematics at Borne, and to the latter in England. 

" In 1660, he was restored to his Fellowship, bat having changed his 
religion, he tarried a very little while in the College, and getting leave of 
the society to travel, with the allowance of twenty poands a year, he retired 
to Hogsden, near London, where he lived in so mach secresy and conceal- 
ment, that bat one only of all the society faiew any other than that he 
was abroad on his travels. 

** In that retirement he became a champion for the Bomish religion and 
died there in 1678. Notwithstanding he is one of the blemishes of this 
list, he most be owned to have been a man of very great parts and learning." 

Notice 2y page 81. — ^Abraham Woodbxad. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead, from Collier's ** Biographical Dictionary." 

** Woodhead, Abraham, son of John Woodhead, of Thomhill, in Tork- 
fihire, was bom at Maltham, in the parish of Ambary, in that coanty in the 
xviith centory. He was bred in Univendiy College, Oxford, where he was 
Fellow, entered into orders, and was one of the Proctors of the University 
aboat 1641. 

•< Some time after, he travelled* into France, from whence he went to 
Bome, where he was reconciled to that commanion, thoagh he did not 
discover it. Daring the nsoipation of the Bomp and Cromwell,* he was 
Gated of his Fellowship, bat was restored in 1660. 

<• Being of a different commanion, thoagh ondiscovered, he got leave of 
the College to travel apon a small allowance, and thas retiring to London, 
he jwttled at Hogsden, near that city, where he lived very privately, and 
died there in 1678. He was a person of great learning and jadgment, 
very well read in the Fathers, and in the works of the most considerable 
apologists of the English Beformation. 

• The dose of the Long Parliament, so called in ridicole. 
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** He \b eBteemed one of the beet Boman CafhoUc anthon of the Engluh 
nation, and manages the controTeroiefl with more temper and judgment 
than manj others. 

** Some of his works are :— * A Brief Acoonnt of Andent Church Gh>veni- 
ment ; with a reflection on several modem writings of the Presbyteriaiis' ;* 

** To proceed, Mr. Woodhead has written * An Historical Narration of 
the Life and Death of oor Saviour,' in two parts, published by Mr. Walker. 

* Two Discourses concerning the Adoration of our Blessed Saviour in the 
Eucharist.* * Church Government,* part v., Ac. *Pieta8 Bomana et 
Parisiensis ; or a faithful relation of the several sorts of charitable and 
pious works, eminent in the cities of Borne and Paris.* * Two Disooorses, 
the first concerning the spirit of Martin Luther, and the Original of Befor- 
mation ; the second concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy.* He wrote 
some other things too long to mention, but never set his name to any of 
his tracts. 

** This book, is by some supposed to be written by Obadiah Walker,-* 

* The Guide in Controversies ; or, a rational account of the Doctrine of the 
Boman Catholics, concerning the Ecclesiastical Guides in Controversies 
of Beligion.* This book is divided into four discourses : — * Exeroitations 
concerning the Besolution of Faith against some Exceptions,* &c. * Con- 
siderations on the Council of Trent, being the Fifth Diseoorse concerning 
the Guide in Controversies.* * The Boman Church*8 Devotions vindica- 
ted from Doctor Stillingfleets* Bepresentations.* ' The Bomish Doctrine 
of Bepentance and Indulgence.* Most of these tracts are answered by the 
learned Doctor Stillingfleet.** 

Notice 3, page 81. — Abrlbam Woodhead. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead, from Dodd's ** Church History. **i — 
** Abraham Woodhead, son of John Woodhead, of Thomhill, Yorkshire, 

* This work was by Obadiah Walker, as before stated. — See page 123. 

f Charles Dodd, from whose ** Church Histoij,'* vol iii., Edition, 1742, 
this article is taken, was a Boman Catholic Priest, whose real name was 
asserted by some to be Bichard Tootie, by others, Hugh Tootell. He 
published in 1724, a ** Certamen Utriusque EcclesiaB,** a list of all the 
eminent writers of Controversy, Catholic and Protestant, since the Beforma- 
tion. Between 1737 and 1742, appeared his well known work, " The 
Church History of England, from 1500 to 1688, chiefly with regard to 
Catholics.** It is written, of course, from a Boman Catholic poiat of 
view, but is valued by historical students of all creeds for its communica- 
tion of fiEtcts not to be found elsewhere. He is supposed to have died 
about 1746. — Extract from an article in the ** Universal Dictionary »'* 
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was bom at Maltham, parish Abbersbnry, or Ambory. At sixteen he was 
entered a scholar in Universitj College, Oxford, 1624 ; his tutor, Jonas 
Badcliff. After taking degrees in arts, was chosen Fellow in 1633, and 
soon after, entered into Orders. In 1641 he was one of the Proctors of the 
Uniyersity. Not long after he went abroad, first with Thomas BadcM, 
son of Sir C^rge EadclifF, and again with Thomas Gnlpeper and Thomas 
Strode, who had all been gentlemen commoners, and his pupils in Univer- 
sity OoUege. 

'*He spent a considerable time in Rome, lived with the Duke of 
Buckingham there, instructing His Grace in the mathematical sciences. 
It is supposed about this time he went over to the Church of Home, * tho' 
with all privacy imaginable.* On his return to England, he had an apart- 
ment in the Duke of Buckingham's house, in the Strand, and was 
afterwards entertained in Lord CapePs fEunily. 

** In 1648, he was deprived of his Fellowship, by the Commissioners 
gent down to purge the University of Oxford. Upon the Bestoration of 
King Charles II., 1666, his Fellowship was restored to him, and he lived 
for some time in College ; till, growing very uneasy under the remorse of 
occasional conformity, he obtained leave to travel, as he pretended, with 
the usual allowance of £20 per annum. But instead of going abroad, he 
retired to a poor apartment, in Hogsden, near London, where he spent 
several years in instructing young Catholic gentlemen, and composing 
those learned works which afterward appeared in the world. 

** The secret of his person was communicated only to one particular 
friend : nor was he detected till a little before his death, while Oates and 
Tong were busied in contriving their plots against the Catholics. He 
Hved not to be a spectator of the calamities that befel his Mends, dying at 
Hogsden, May 4th, 1678." • • • 

Here follows an account, the same as that given before in the notice 
from Anthony Wood, of his burial, &c., in St. Pancras' churchyard. 

** Mr. Woodhead is looked upon to be one of the ablest controversial 
writers of his time, and though it is not customary with Protestants to 
give any extraordinary character of those who desert their party, yet this 
learned person seems to be an exception. 

** His learning and modesty are so conspicuous that common justice 
requires that he should be mentioned with honour. Both Catholics and 
Protestants may have recourse to his works to learn the true state of the 
question between the two churches. His works plainly shew him to have 
been a person of sound and solid judgment ; well read in the Fathers, and 
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in fhe potomioal writings of the most eminent and renowned defenders of 
the Ohnroh of England. * The anthor of the ** Guide in GontroYersies," ' 
says Dr. Whitby, * is a person most highly femed among the Catholics, 
and the most ingenious and solid writer of the Roman party.' 

" What Mr. Woodhead's merits were in private life, is entirely nnknown ; 
he was dead to the world, hat will always live in the following works." 
[A long list of them which is elsewhere given, follows. Then is added Anthony 
Wood's remark] — ** Many stick not to say, which is a wonder to me, that 
he was the author of * The Whole Dnty of Man,* and of all that goes nnder 
the name of that author." 

Notice 4, page 81. — ^Abraham Woodhbad. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead, from Ghalmer's ** Biographical Diction- 
ary."* — ** Abraham Woodhead, whom Dr. Whitby pronomices * the most 
ingenions and solid writer of the Roman (Catholic) party,' and who merits 
some notice from his name oconrring so freqnentiy in the Popish Contro- 
versy, at the latter end of the seventeenth century, was the son of John 
Woodhead, of Thomhill, in Torkshire, and was bom in 1608, at Meltham, 
in the parish of Abbersbnry, or Ambnry, in that coxmty. He had his 
academical education in University College, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees in arts, was elected Fellow in 1633, and soon after entered into 
Holy Orders. In 1641 he served the office of Proctor, and then set out 
for the Continent, as travelling tutor to some young gentiemen of funily, 
who had been his pupils at CoUege. 

** While at Rome, he lodged with the Duke of Buckingham, whom he 
taught mathematics, and is supposed about the same time to have embraced 
the communion of the Church of Rome, although for a long time he kept 
this a profound secret. On his return to England he had an apartment 
in the Duke of Buckingham's house, in the Strand, and was afterwards 
entertained in Lord Capel's fsunily. In 1648, he was deprived of his 
Fellowship by the Parliamentary visitors, but merely on the score of 
absence and non-appearance when called. 

" After the Restoration he was reinstated in his Fellowship, but finding 
it impossible any longer to conform, he obtained leave to travel with the 
allowanoe of a travelling Fellowship. Instead, however, of going abroad, 
he retired to an obscure residence at Hoxton, near London, where he spent 
several years, partiy in instructing some young gentiemen of Popish 

* Chahner's General Biog. Diet., New Edition, vol. 31, page 270. 
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&mi]ie8, and parUy in oompodng his woiks. Hwe he ranaiiied alaKMii 
imdiaooTered until a little while before hie death ivfaioh happened at Hoz- 
ton, May 4th, 1678. He was buried in St. Panoras ehnrehyaid, where 
there is a moniunent to hie memory. , 

<« Woodhead was considered as one of the ablest oontrovendal writers on 
the Popish side, in his time, and some Protestants have paid respect to 
hiB abilities and candonr. 

** Most of his works were printed at Mr. Obadiah Walker's private press, 
and some 6t them hsTO been attributed to him. Wood giTes a long list of 
abont twenty-three articles, some of which are tnmslationB. The principal 
of his original writings is his ' Guide in Controversies,' or, more fUly * A 
Bational acconnt of the doctrine of Catholics, concerning the Ecclesiastical 
guide in oontroYendes of religion; reflecting on the late writings of 
Protestants, particularly of Archbishop Land, and Doctor Stillingfleet, on 
this sobject ; in four discourses,"— under the initials B.H., 1666, 1667, 
and 1673, 4to. 

** The Protestant writers with whom he was involTed in controTerqr, and 
Sn whose lives or writings his name occurs, were, Peter Heylyn, Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Archbishop Wake, Drs. Aldrich, Smalridge, Harrington, 
Tnlly, Hooper and Whitby."*— iitft. Ox. voL ii.{ Dodd^s Oh. Hist.; Biog. 
Brit. Art. Wake. 

• 
Note to page 85. — Thb Catholio MiscBLLiNT on AwtAWAif 
Woodhead. 

'* The writings of Mr. Woodhead are so nnmeroos, and contain such a 
ftnd of emdition, of solid piety, and somid argoment, that they form a 
complete devotional and controversial library, and have not only been 
highly commended by many succeeding Catholic aathors, but several 
learned Protestant writers have borne testimony to their merit." « • • 
[Heame, Wood, and Whitby, are quoted here to prove this.] ^ Simon 
Berrington in his brief account of the writings and life of the author of 
* Ancient Church Government,' has this passage. * But what is partioa- 
larly to be admired in Mr. Woodhead is, that in all his disputes with his 
learned adversaries, one may say the most learned the Church of England 
ever had, he never exceeds the bounds of modesty and fiur language, 

* This statement must be viewed as a matter of mere coifjecture, for as 
Mr. Woodhead's writings were always published anonymouEdy, it could not . 
possibly be known that he was the person thus " involved in controven^ 
with Protestant writers." 
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never ludng any personal, or even party reflections ; free from pasrion or 
inTidions zeal, he calmly, bat with the more solidity, shews the weakness 
of his advarsaries* canse, the strength of his own, and leads them insensibly 
to the tnith, by a certain force of reasoning pecnliar to himself.* " 

** He, however, admits that his method and style is wholly peculiar to 
himself, and, indeed, so very uncommon, that if there be an oljeotion 
against them, that is the chiefest. Nothing can be objected against his 
learning or judgment, and very few come up to it. His intermixing so 
many parentheses, and parentheses* runs through all his works, and some- 
times hinders the sense from being carried on so smoothly as it might be 
otherwise, but makes fhlly amends by the solidity of his judgment, and 
the vast stock of learning he almost crowds into his paragraphs. This is 
another peculiar mark of his writings, so that by an over cautiousness, 
endeavouring to express his sentiments more folly, and to leave nothing 
without reflection, he is a little hard to be understood in some places. It 
is fdso oustomaiy with him to refer the reader to what he had wrote in 
some former treatises. With these acknowledged peculiarities his works 
were nevertheless greatly esteemed by the late learned and pious author of 
the * Saints lives,' who possessed many of his MSS. While he resided at 
the University he composed a book of Logic ; another of Philosophy, with 
the Duke of Buckingham and his brother ; Paraphrase, with Lord Oapel; 
* Instructions for Oratory ;* and a small tract on * Perspective Glasses.* 
After he retired to Hoxton, the following nmnerous list was the work of 
his indefatigable pen : — * An Historical Narration of the life and Death 
of Christ,* in two parts, + printed at the Theatre, Oxford, 1686— many 
exceptions were made in the University against this book, particularly 
by Doctor George Beynell, of Oaius College; *The Benefits of onr 
Saviour,'f &c., quarto, Oxford, 1680 ; * Ancient Church Gk)vemment,'t 
1686, &c. — Extracts from Appendix to ^^DdUon's Translation from the 
Spanish of St, Teresa,** 

" He was privately interred in the churchyard of St. Pancras, near Lon- 
don, under an ordinary monxmient, raised altar-wise, built a little height 

* Parentheses pervade some of the works ass^/ned to Abraham Wood- 
head, but those works have been claimed for other writers, whereas none 
occur in his letters, sermons, and the treatises by the author of the " Whole 
Duty of Man.** 

f The two works mentioned above are attributed to Obadiah Walker- 
see page 84. 

} This work is attributed by some to Obadiah Walker, and by others to 
Bichard Holdeu— s£6 pp, 84 and 123. 
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with brioks, and oovered with a slab oi blue marble, on which was this 
humble Inscription, * Elegi,'* &e. 

**AflarwardB, in the year 1732, the grave was opened, and after digging 
about a foot from the surface of the earth, a small but firm cemented arch 
was found, just sufficient to encompass the coffin, which being quite laid 
open, the coffin was found to be decayed, and the bones bare of flesh, were 
carefiilly gathered together, and preserved decently, till a new coffin was 
brought, wherein they were deposited, and a handsome marble monxunent 
erected to his memory, and to that of a young lady of great merit. This 
lady was the first and most beloved wife of Outhbert Constable, Esq., of 
Burton, Amatia, or Amey, daughter of Lord Olifford. She died 25th of 
July, 1731. ^tat. 26. Her widower caused her to be buried by Mr. Wood- 
head, and erected this new monument f jointly for her, and also for that 
pious great man with the following Epitaph : — 

Hie Jacet 

Qui elegit abjectus esse in domo Dei, 

Et mansit iii Solitudine 

Non quflsrens quod sibi esset utile sed quod multis, 

Abraham Woodhead, 

Maximum Gollegii Universitatis Ozonii, ut et 

totius soeouli ornamentum 

Yivumque virtutum omnium exemplar : 

Vir 

Versus Deum Axdentissimdpietate, 

Versus Ecdesiam Oatholicam humillimo obsequio, 

Studiorum indefessl^ assiduitate mirabilis, 

Honoribus, divitiis, soeculiq ; voluptatibus omnibus 

Yitam humilem, obscuram, laboriosam prstulit ; 

« This inscription is given in page 69, which see. 

f " Abraham Woodhead's monument in St. Pancras churchyard, has 
fortunately escaped the ravages of time and the recent desecration of this 
sacred spot. The monument is a large one, of stone, with a sloping top, 
and stands about twenty paces, in a straight line, from the little door in 
the south side of the chancel. Abraham Woodhead's inscription, which 
is still perfectly legible,} is on the north side of the tomb, and that of 
Amey Constable on the south side. Lysons, in his * Environs of London,' 
iii. 354, has printed in extenso the inscription on Woodhead's tomb." — 
Notes and Queries , September 15, 1866. 

{ An experienced archsBologist who visited and examined the monument 
in October, 1866, found the inscription so obliterated, excepting one or 
two lines, as to be incapable of being accurately deciphered. 
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NeqnelilniB 

QnoB per-mnltos et ntiliasiinos et piusimoB doetisaisuNi^ edidH 

Nomen mnmi inaoribi paBsns ett 

Obiit ferd BeptaAge&Aziiu Haii 4to» 

Aduo Dom. 1678. 

P. ¥.• 

OnUilMitaa OoDfltoble. 

Tbanblatxoh. 

Here lies 

Abraham Woodhead, 

Who chose to be an outcast in the house of Gtod, 

And remained in solitude, 

Not seeking what might be nseftal to himself bat to the many: 

A Teiy great ornament of TTniTersity College, Ozfisrd,f 

As wen as of the entire age, 

And ft living example ci all Tirtnes: 

Aman 

Of the most fenrent piety towards God, 

Of the most hnmble obedience to the Catholic Church, 

Bemarkable fior imwearied diligence in his studies, 

He preferred a hmnble, retired, and laborious life. 

To honours, riches, and all worldly pleasures : 

Very many Books, 

Most useful^ most pious and most leaned, 

He published. 

But would not allow his name to be prefixed to them. 

He died almost seymity years old, llay 4tb, 

In the year of our Lord, 1678. 

Cuthboi Constable 

Devoted this tribute to his memoiy. 

Note D, page 86. 

Considerable doubt being entertained as to Dr. Feme's having ever held 
the office of chaplain in Lord Capd's femily, a query on the su^'eet 

* P.y. stand for Ponendum or poni voluit. 

f The literal rendering of the original would he,—** of the College of 
the University of Oxford." 
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ynui pat a short time ago, into ■* Notes and Queries," and it elicited the 
following reply :— 

** The statement has probably been made from the £Mt, that Dr. Feme 
accompanied Lord Oapel and the other eommissioners from King Charles 
I., to treat with the Parliamentarians, at Uzbridge, in matters relating to 
the Ghnroh."^FuZ0 '*Clarend(m*8 Hiitory cf the BeUMon;' Ed. 1849, 
vol. Ui., p. i98.'-'Notes and Queries. 

In ** Clarendon's History of the Bebellion," Ed. 1848,* it is not stated 
that '* Dr. Seme aooompanied Lord Oapel and the other commissioners," 
^o., but that he was one of those sent by the king. The passage nms 
thns : — " On the King's part, besides Dr. Steward, who was a commissioner 
in matters relatmg to the church, there was Dr. Sheldon, afterwards 
Archbishop of Oanterbtuy ; Dr. Lany, afterwards Bishop of Ely ; Dr. Feme, 
afterwards Bishop of Ohester; Dr. Potter, then Dean of Worcester, and 
ProTOst of Queen's College, in Oxford ; and Dr. Hammond ; all who, being 
the king's chaplains, were sent by him to attend the commissioners for 
their deyotions, and lor the other seryice of the church, as the manage- 
ment of the treaty required ; which conld not be foreseen." — Book &th, 
Ed. 1843, Period 1644, p. 528. 

This paragraph is rendered in precisely the same words in ** Clarendon's 
History of the Bebellion," Ed. 1720, toL ii. part 2, p. 583. From the 
aboye, it does not appear that Dr. Feme stood in a nearer relation to 
Iiord Oapel than any of the other Divines sent by the king with the 
commissioners. 

Note E^ page 121. — Eztsaots vbom a MS. Sbbuon buppobed 

TO HAYB BEBN Mb. WoODHBAD'S. 

St. Luke, ziii., 23, 24 yerses. — ** And one said nnto him Lord shall 
there but few be sayed ? and he said nnto him, striye to enter in at the 
straight gate, for X say nnto yon, many shall striye to enter in and 
cannot." 

1st, The cnriosity of sinful man, that will pry into the secrets of God, 
and qnestion with his Maker, in these words, < Lord shall there but few be 

* The adyertisement to this edition, printed at the XJniyersity press, 
Oxford, 1848, contains the following statement : — ** In this edition the 
original manuscript of the noble author, deposited in the Bodleian libraiy, 
has been followed throughout, the suppressed passages haye been restored, 
and the interpolations made by the first editor haye been rejected. The 
public, therefbre, are now in poesessioQ of the genuine text of this 
important work." 
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nved? 2iid, ChriBt's uiswer to theae qoestums, and he said * atrhe;' and 
Srd, the reuon of thia answer, < many ahall Btnye.' 

lat. — ^A general iriU in all men to be asred. 

2nd.— A. kind of impoaaibility all men ran, not to enter in and be saTed 
—and thia, not in reepeet of any thing in God, bat in regard of the 
malignant wickedneaa of ainfol man. 

The eye ia nerer filled irith aeeing, nor the ear with heaiing, no more k 
the hearte of man with knowing, but oftentimea the ezcellenter the thing 
ia which the hearte of man desireth, the greater ia the mind to desire it. 
It was an excellent thing to know good and eril, bnt the sin was great in 
that they songht to rob Gk>d of his knowledge. Now Satan seeing this to 
be a Tery plansible and forcible argmnent hath never ceased to show to all 
the sons of Adam this apple of the tree of good and evil, to the end be 
might drive them firom ont of Paradise, that is, ont of the &vonr of God. 
• * • * * When as Peter in a cnrions sorte asked Christ of Jolm, 
saying. What shall this man do ? Christ answered him and said, * If I 
will have him to stay till I come, what is that to thee ?' So here, when 
Christ saw this man more inquisitive about other men's matters and 
Bfdvation than his owne, doth answer him, as it is in my text, ' Strive to 
enter in,' &c., and as though he should have said. What is that to thee, 
whether many or few shall be saved— look thou to thyself— see that thou 
be of the number of those that shall be saved. Strive about it, for indeed 
this salvation is not easily attained. Thou must take pains and labour 
for it. It was an eaefy thing to lose Paradise, but harde to gette it again. 
There are many briars in the way to hinder thee. It is a crowne thou 
seekest for, therefore thou must runne for it. It is a mastery, therefore 
thou must strive for it. Lastly, this kingdoms, as our Saviour saith, must 
Buffer violence, and the violent take it away. Gregory upon the 7 
penitential Psahns saith, * This is a blessed striving, when we strive about 
heaven ; This is like Jacob's wrestling with God, who would never rest till 
he had gotte a blessinge ; so this will never rests till it have gotte a 
kingdome.' By this is not our neighbour wronged, neither by this can 
Jacob be termed a supplanter of his Brother. For God is not as Isaac, 
who when he had bestowed one blessing upon his sonne Jacob, had not 
another for Esau, but answered him, * I have bestowed the blessing upon 
Jacob, and I have none left for thee' — ^but when we strive for this heavenly 
kingdome, the second of them may say, 'thou hast reserved another 
blessinge for me, bless me good Father' — and then will G^d say, not as 
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Iflaao, ' I haye blessed thy Brother or neighbour, and I will bless thee 
also, for I neyer want blessinges.' 

Appendix to page 115, — ^Abbaham Woodhead. 

The following docmnent from Mr. Woodhead's pen, serves to endorse 
the statement made at page 115, Chapter YII., respecting the tone of his 
letters, and his great exactitude about all ** worldly concerns." 

** Enow all men by these presents that I, Abraham Woodhead, of Lon- 
don, do appoint and depute my very loving cousin, Anthony Armitage, of 
Thickhollings, receiver of ye yearly rent of nine pounds due to me for my 
house and land in Meltham, from my aunt, and my cousin, John Wood- 
head, and to be paid at Whitsuntide and Martinmas by equal portions. 
And hereby I do also authorize him, the said Anthony, in any defect of 
payment of any part of the said rent to use all lawfall means for distraining 
of any goods yt may be found in the said house and lands. In witness 
whereof, I have set to my hand and scale this twenty-fifth day of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1671. 
Signed in ye presence 

of 
Edward Perkins As. Woodhead's O seal 

Joseph Hatt 

Notice 6^ page 116.— Abbraham Woodhead. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead from the preface to the ** Paraphrase,'* &o. 
In the " Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St. Paul,*' a 
work declared to have been written by Abraham Woodhead, Bichard 
Allestree, and Obadiah Walker, ** the third edition, 1708, corrected and 
improved by the late Bight Beverend and learned Dr. John Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford,** are some particulars respecting Abraham Woodhead not noticed 
in Anthony Wood's Athen. Oxon. They are the following : — 

« He [Mr. Woodhead] often frequented the house of a particular friend 
who lived in the narrow passage going up by St. Swithen's church, near 
Ijondon-Stone, where he sometimes continued for several days. He was, 
in all probability, the author of * The Whole Dufy of Man,* which was 
affirmed by a workman in Mr. Norton's printing house, who was always 
intrusted to cany the sheets to him to correct ; nothing [certainly] is more 
usual than for one man to revise the work of another, but he farther 
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testify'd, that llr. Woodhead's ooneetionB and alteratioiui were the eame 
hand with the copy.* 

(*Most of Obadiah Walker's writiugB were attrihnted to him, whieh wu 
only occadon'd by the great intimacy between 'em, his genuine woi^ aie 
only The Whole IhUy of Man^ Decay of Christian Piety ^ Government 
of the Tongue^ Lively Oracles^ Art of Contentment, The OenUeman^i 
CaUing, The Ladies' CalUng.'' 

<• Tho' many things have been impoe'd upon him, under the name of 
the anthor of ' The Whole Duty of Man,* these pieces were published 
together in folio, at Oxford, by Bishop Fell, who writ a pre&ee to them 
• * * Hewasjointly concerned with Dr. Allestry and Obadiah Walker 
in this work, so that no one particular part can be assign'd to him." 



Notice 6, pages 118-9. — ^Abraham Woodhbad. 

Notice of Abraham Woodhead, from Alban BnUer : — " Abraham 
Woodhead, bom in 1608, at Meltham, in Yorkshire, died 1678, prononneed 
by Whitby, see Chalmers, * the most ingenious and solid writer of the 
Roman Oatholio party,' and considered as one of the ablest controversial 
writers, on the popish side, in his time. * Our Author,' says Charles 
Bntier, in his life of Alban Butler, *was a great admirer of the writings of 
Abraham Woodhead; he purchased his manuscripts, and by his will 
bequeathed them to the English College at Douay.' 

** Mr. Woodhead is one of the writers to whom the eelebrafced * Whole 
Duty of Man' has been attributed. On that subject the editor is in 
possession of the following note in our author's handwriting: *Dr. 
John Fell, Dean of Christ Church, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, who 
published the other works of the author of ' The Whole Duty of Man,' 
in Oxford, 1675—78 folio, and who was the only person then living who 
knew the author of * The Whole Duty of Man,' gave this book of * The 
Whole Duty of Man' to his bookbinder, and Hawkins, his bookseller in 
London, with other pieces of Mr. Woodhead's, and ordered Mr. Woodhead's 
name to be affixed to the title page of this as well as of the other works 
which he gave to be bound." 

• An edition of the works of the learned and pious author of "The 
WholeDuty of Man," **was printed at the Theatre, in Oxford, and in 
London, by Boger Norton, for Edward Pawlett, at the sign of the BiUe, in 
Chancery Lane, A.D. 1695." 
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Note F, page 143. — Notice or teb Eabl or Stbaetobd. 

Perhaps history affords no stronger evidence as to the integrity of that 
distingmshed and nnfortnnate nobleman, Lord Strafford, and to the 
injustice of the Bill of Attainder passed npon him by the Honse of Lords 
in 1641, than the testimony bom to his character by two sach men as 
Archbishop Usher, and Lord Oapel. The one, tJsher*s, before his condem- 
nation, the other, OapeVs, after it, and at the moment when he himself, 
basely dealt with by Cromwell, had been ni^jnstly sentenced and was about 
to suffer on the scaffold. 

« The unhappy monarch, distracted and perplexed between the peril of 
refusing his assent, and the injustice of granting it, sent for Aichbishop 
TJsher and some other Prelates; Usher had a conference with his royal 
master in the eyening, and declared his opinion that if His Majesty was 
satisfied by what he had heard at the trial, that the Earl was not guilty of 
treason, he oug^t not in conscience to consent to his condemnation, and 
-when the king yielded to the popular demand, and gave to the Bill that 
sanction which weighed upon his spirits during the remainder of his days, 
the Archbishop expressed his feelings with tears in his eyes, ' Oh, sire, 
what have you done ? I fear that this act may prove a great trouble upon 
your conscience ; and pray God that your Miy'esty may never suffer for 
signing this Bill.' 

" It is related that Lord Strafford, when Yiceroy of Ireland, had looked 
upon Archbishop Usher with no very Mendly feeling, and therefore it is 
the more delightful to observe, that he made choice of the Primate for his 
spiritual adviser, now that his days on earth were numbered. The good 
Archbishop had many interviews with him, and on the last evening of his 
mortal existence, assisted him in his prayers to that Court, where, as the 
Earl remarked, * neither partiality can be expected nor error found.' 

** Next morning he attended Lord Strafford on the scaffold ; kneeled down 
and prayed by his side ; and observed with comfort that the departing noble- 
man was engaged in silent devotion ; Usher was personally addressed in 
that courageous and eloquent speech which he delivered before disrobing 
for execution ; and then, having received his lastlfiurewell, hastened from 
the touching scene, and bore to the king the tidings that all was over, 
adding the only consolation which the case admitted, that he had seen 
reason to believe that the Earl was well prepared for that change, and 
that his last gloomy hours were brightened by the hope of eternal gloiy.'** 

* Biog. Brit., vol. vi.. Art. Wentworth. 
W 
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Note Oj page 145. 

** The measures of spoliation and ejection, which commenced in the 
year 1640, were carried chiefly into effect by means of committees. One 
of the most notorions of these was the committee appointed to try 
* Scandalous' ministers, a comprehensiTe appellation, designed to include 
all who might be obnoxions to the party in power. By anthority of these 
Parliamentary committees, a great number of the Clergy, estimated by 
some writers to amount to seyen thousand, with their wiyes and fiamilies, 
were turned out of their con^ortable homes, robbed of their furniture, and 
often of the whole of their private property, and thrown upon the wide 
world, to seek a precarious subsistence from some unaccustomed occupation ; 
or at best made dependants upon the bounty of the generous but 
impoyerished loyalists. 

"No tyranny of King Charles ever equalled the tyranny of this 
Parliament and their agents : no measures of the star chamber were more 
indefensible than the severities of these countless star chambers, erected 
in every part of the country." 

Such is the testimony borne by the Biographer of Hammond,* and by 
Walker in his *' Sufferings of the Clergy;" yet while the cruel edicts of 
the Parliament are to be condemned, full justice should be rendered to the 
character of the Puritans as a body. Of them it is a£Bjiued : — 

" That their general deportment was strict and grave ; as ministers of 
the gospel they were diligent and zealous ; peculiar earnestness and warmth 
distinguished their preaching ; and they frequently assembled their people 
privately for prayer. Works of great piety and excellence remain to attest 
that many of them were powerfol advocates of religion and virtue. By 
such means they naturally and deservedly gained a share of public'esteem; 
and the coercive measures that had been pursued towards them, being more 
commonly vexatious than severe, were just such as might increase their 
popularity, without answering the purpose for which they were intended." 

It has been well remarked by Bishop Heber— " That no party had then 
been found enlightened enough to perceive the great wickedness of 
persecution in the abstract, or the moral unfitness of temporal punishment 
as an engine of religious controversy." 

Note G, page 172. 
" The Parliamentary Surveys alluded to, were made," says ArohdMcon 
• Bishop Fell. 
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Todd, **m pursnanoe of yanoas ordinanoes of Parliament during the 
Commonwealth, by surreyors appointed for that purpose, acting on oath. 
At the Restoration, these yalnable papers were delivered to Jnxon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and they were deposited in the Library at Lambeth 
Palace. They form twenty-one large folio volxmies. Some of the retnms 
are duplicates, some original, bat they are all, by a decree of the Court of 
Exchequer, admitted in eyidence as original records. They are Surveys 
of Episcopal and Capitular, as well as parochial, possessions, and as they 
also describe impropriations or Bectories, are often minute as well as 
important. Some additional surveys of the same nature have been 
discovered in the Tower of London." 

Appendix to pages 191 — 2. 

The interesting ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the new 
schools alluded to in pages 191 — 2, took place on Saturday, the 10th of 
November last, in the presence of a large number of the clergy and laity of 
the neighbourhood. At three o'clock in the afternoon divine service was 
held in the church, after which the incumbent and churchwardens, followed 
by the members of the building committee and the congregation, walked 
in procession to the site, which lies near the church, on the south side. 
It being in accordahce with the general feeling of the public that the 
Schools should be memorial of their original projector, the late Bev. 
Joseph Hughes, his daughter was invited by the committee to lay the 
foundation stone. In a cavity, underneath the stone, was placed a leaden 
box, containing a Bible and Common Prayer Book, copies of The Times, 
the Huddersfield Chronicle, and the Huddersfield Examiner ; several silver 
and copper coins of the present reign, and an illuminated parchment 
bearing the following inscription : — 

** St. Bartholomew's Church, Meltham — Meltham Memorial Schools. 
These Schools were erected by public subscription, on land presented for 
that purpose by Charles Brook, jun., late of Meltham Hall, now of 
Enderby, Leicestershire, Esq., J.P., in memory of the late Joseph Hughes, 
who was for 25 years Incumbent of the Chapelry of Meltham. The 
foundation stone was laid by his daughter, Jane Gwenhwyfeur, on this the 
10th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1866. 
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Tnistees, 



'The Yicar of Almondbniy, 
The Incmnbent of Meltham, 
The Inoumbent of Meliham MiIIb, 
The Incnmhent of Hehne, uid 
The Inemnbent of Wilshaw. 



Edward OoDia Watson, Inoxunbent. 
James Smart, B.A., Curate. 

James Battye and 
Thomas Allen Haigh, 



.} 



Churchwardens. 



Bonding Committee, 



Charles Brook, junior, 
Edward Brook, 
James William Carliid 
Edward Coleman Qooddj, 
Joseph Hirst, 
Thomas Henry Lawford, 
James Bamsden, and 
Thomas Denton Soholes. 

John Kirk and Sons, Architects. 

Gheorge Moorhoose and Co., Builders.** 

A handsome silver trowel, provided by the subscribers, and presented by 
Edward Brook, Esq., Bent House, was used on the occasion. 

By the Tmst-Deed the Schools are united to the National Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church, and their management is vested in the Incmnbent for the time 
being of the Chapelry of Meltham. The National Society has made a 
grant of £80 towards their erection. 



Note H, page 22h 

As regards the supply of wool for the woollen cloth manufactoiy, the fol- 
lowing extracts poiilt out the source whence it may have been deiived:— 
" The existence of sheep in this island previous to the Boman invasion, is not 
mentioned by any very early historian. Even Cesar and Tacitus are both 
silent on the subject. There is, however, in one of the ancient British triads, 
an allusion to the existence of three hundred and sixty thoiuand sheep in 
Wales, about the commencement of the Christian era ; and it is recorded that 
the Romans, during their sojourn in this island, established at Winchester a 
woollen manu&otory, which was supplied with the native fleeces of the 
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coimtry, and so well did the project succeed that the woollen cloths of 
Britain soon excelled the prodnotions of every other part of the Boman 
empire ; for the finest and most expensiye dresses used on days of festiyity 
and angost ceremony, were procured from Britain. 

" That there were sheep here also, after the conquest of the country hy 
the Saxons, may he inferred from incidental allusions to them or their 
wool, in old records. It is said of King Alfred's godmother that she was 
sMUed in the spinning of irooZ, and that she took pains in training up her 
daughters in the same employment. And Sharon Turner, in his * History 
of the Manners, &c., of the Anglo-Saxons,' 1805, p. 68, asserts that * for 
their animal food they had oxen, <^ep, and great ahundance of swine.' " 

The historian Hume states that the heaviest tax imposed, in Edward the 
first's time, was on wool, and from the same authority some curious facts are 
ascertained respecting wool, as an article of commerce between the English 
and the Flemings, in the time of Edward III. ** James D'Arteville, a 
brewer in Ghent, who governed the inhabitants of that city with a more 
absolute sway than had ever been assumed by any of their lawful sovereigns, 
was the man to whom Edward applied himself for bringing over the 
Flemings to his interest ; and that Prince, the most haughty and most 
aspiring of the age, never courted any ally with so much assiduity and so 
many submissions, as he employed towards this seditious and criminal 
tradesman. D'Arteville, proud of these advances from the King of England, 
and sensible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain 
oozmections with the English, who furnished them the materials of their 
woollen manufeustures, the chief source of their opulence, readily embraced 
the interests of Edward, and invited him over into the low countries. 
Edward, before he entered on this great enterprise, affected to consult his 
Parliament, asked their advice, and gained their consent ; and the more 
to strengthen his hands, he obtained from them a grant of 20,000 sacks 
of wool ; which might amount to above a hundred thousand pounds. This 
wool was a good instrument to employ with the Flemings ; and the price 
of it with his G^erman allies." — Hwme^s Hist., vol, it., p, 426. 

It appears from a note to chapter xvi., of this work, that in the eighth 
year of this monarch's reign, there were about 80,000 sacks of wool exported 
every year, and that the medium value of a sack was £6. * * * 

** Edward endeavoured to introduce and promote the woollen manufacture, 
by giving protection and encouragement to foreign weavers, and by enact- 
ing a law, prohibiting every one from wearing any cloth but of English 
make. The parliament prohibited the exportation of woollen goods, which 
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WM not 80 well judged, especially whUe the exportation of nmnonght 
wool was BO mnch allowed and encouraged.*' — Hume, 

An interesting notice of the encouragement given to the woollen cloth 
mann&otories of this kingdom by Qneen Philippa, the Flemish Consort of 
Edward the III., is given in Miss Strickland's Queens of England, vol. ii., 
pp. SIO, Sll :— Life of Queen Philippa. It is as follows : — 

** Philippa, young as she was, well remembered the source of prosperity 
which enriched her own country. She established a manufacturing colony 
at Norwich, in the year 1S35 ; but the first steps towards this good work 
were commenced so early as the third of July, 1831, within a few months 
of the assumption of power, by the youthful king. A letter so dated, from 
Lincoln, is addressed to John Eempe, of Flanders, cloth-weaver in wool, 
in which he is informed, that if he will come to England with the servants 
and apprentices of his mystery, and with his goods and chattels, and with 
any dyers and ftdlers who may be inclined willingly to accompany him 
beyond the seas, and exercise their mysteries in the kingdom of England, 
they shall have letters of protection and assistance in their settlement.* 

** Philippa occasionally visited Eempe, and the rest of her colony in 
Norwich. Nor did she disdain to blend all the magnificence of chivalry 
with her patronage of the productive arts. Like a beneficent qneen of the 
Hive, she cherished and protected the working bees, and at a period of her 
life, under twenty years of age, which, in common characters, is considered 
girlhood ; she had thus enriched one of the cities of her realm by her 
statistical wisdom." 

MILITAEY PBEPARATIONS REQUIBED OF MELTHAM-HALFE 
IN 1715. 
The following note to the Constable of Meltham-Halfe, copied from a 
time worn old document, dated 1715, refers to the time of the universal 
arming throughout the country, when the Pretender made his first attempt 
on the British crown, and proves that the authorities at Meltham were not 
exempted from the duty of furnishing men and arms for the purposes of 
national defence : — 

To the Con'ble of Meltham-Halfe. 
West-Bid. I 

Com: Ebor. — By virtue of a Warrant from his Majesty's Deputy lieu- 

* FsBdera. " Probably the name of John Eempe is derived from Comb, 
that instrument being used in his employment, and means * John of the 
Comb,' as the old English of the verb * to Comb,' is to kempe. Eempe 
was the Patriarch of the Norwich woollen manufactures." 
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tenants, — These are to command yon forthwith to give notice to all the 
Principals of Footf within yonr Constabulary, to proTide for their men a 
Bed Oloath Goat Lined with Orange and trimmed with Brass Battens, and 
a Hatt bound with broad Orange Worsted Lace, and also to proTide forth- 
with good and new arms, yiz. : — a Mnsquett, Bayonett, Oartonch Box, 
Sword and Belt, which are all to be in readinesse when called for. 
Hereof fiedl not ; Given under my Hand the Eleventh day of March Ano 
Dm. 1715. 

And by another Warrant from the Deputy Lieutenants, you are to be 
fomish't with the said Oloaths and arms by Mr. Bobert Milne and Mr. 
Thomas Warburton, in Wakefield, good and at Beasonable Bates. 

Jas: Beuab. 



f Probably officers of Infantry. 
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